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THE following Discourses were delivered by me 
before the University, in the month of January 1842, 
having been appointed the Afternoon Preacher for 
that month. Some trifling changes and additions 
have been since made to them, to which it is not 
necessary to advert more particularly. 

So much has been written, and so ably, upon 
the doctrine of the Trinity, that it seems a pre- 
sumption, especially in one having no pretension to 
superior learning or ability, to enter publicly upon 
this field. His excuse must be found, if at all, in 
some novelty in his mode of dealing with the subject. 

It is by this plea that I would justify my at- 
tempt. It has always appeared to me, that the 
evidence the most intelligible and convincing on this 
‘ question, to the general reader, lies in the multi- 
plicity and variety of Scriptural allusion to it, rather 
than in the strength and clearness of particular texts. 
I by no means regard this Batter testimony as weak 
or insufficient, even alone, But cavils may often be 
here raised, on critical grounds, which they who are 
not thoroughly skilled in the ancient languages are 
unable to judge of, and so are left in some doubt and 
perplexity. But if it be shewn that a consistent vein 
of evidence runs through the whole of Scripture, 
breaking out in every part, and in every form, it 
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will be readily and confidently acknowledged and felt 
by them, that this fact is no otherwise to be accounted 
for, than by the intention of the Author of revelation 
to hold up the truth, thus pervading his Word, to 
the faith of mankind, for whose instruction that Word 
was given. 

But while this accumulative evidence is the most 
effectual, it is by no means the easiest to present in 
a connected discourse. Hence the proofs commonly 
offered in this way, are those grounded on a selection 
of the more striking Scriptural assertions, or on de- 
tailed statements of some one branch of evidence, or 
on a mere outline of the whole. There are indeed 
works which comprise the chief portion of the texts 
which bear on the subject. That of Dr 8S. Clarke 
presents all that are found in the New Testament; 
but it omits all reference to the Old. And moreover 
it exhibits the most remarkable passages of the New, 
interpreted after his own particular views. Jones's 
‘Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity ” embraces, though 
not with all this fulness, the evidence of both re- 
velations, and has for its aim to counteract the bias ’ 
of Dr Clarke. Dr James Knight’s “ Scripture Doe- 
trine of the Trinity” is merely in reply to the same 
Author, and is confined’ to a narrower range. There 
is also the Tract of Mr Wm. Hey, referred to by 
his brother. But in these works, the texts, though 
classed under general heads, are presented without 
other connexion. My aim has been to bring to- 
gether as many as possible, but also with enough of 
arrangement, and of reasoning upon them, to make 
them conduce to one common end and impression ; 
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and this in a popular style. And I have added, in 
the way of notes, a brief description of the origin 
and aim of the creeds of the Church, and an outline 
of the chief dissentient opinions, and such other mis- 
cellaneous matter illustrative of the subject, as it 
seems to me that every educated Christian should 
possess, on the doctrine which forms the very foun- 
dation of that religion, on his honest and intelligent 
adoption of which depends his well-being in a fu- 
ture life. I have indulged a hope, that many who 
are competent to entertain such matter, but who 
would remain ignorant of it, from want of leisure or 
inclination to search for it in the volumes of different 
authors, may be not unwilling to give it a due at- 
tention, when presented in one view, in a compendious 
form. It has been on these grounds, and not from 
the hope of throwing further light on the subject, 
that I have ventured upon my present undertaking. 
I am much better satisfied of the usefulness of such 
a work, than of my own competency for it. 

The third Sermon is much taken up with an 
argument, which, though not new, has not commonly 
been brought forward. One of the positions on which 
it is grounded, has not hitherto been universally 
acquiesced in. I allude to the proof of the real 
nature of our Lord’s pretensions, from the conduct 
of the unbelieving Jews, and the motives of it. I 
have endeavoured to establish, that in ¢hez7 view he 
asserted his divine nature; and that, not expecting 
this in their Messiah, they regarded the claim as 
impious, and on ¢his ground condemned him. If 
such is made out to be their construction of his 
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language, and the cause of their hostility, a strong 
testimony is thus afforded to the nature of his pre- 
tensions, which is all we require to ascertain, who 
are satisfied of his truth. What in these premises 
has not been hitherto acknowledged generally, is, 
that the Jews, at the time of our Saviour’s advent, 
expected in their Messiah merely a temporal and 
earthly Prince. But it is, I think, certainly true; 
of the generality of this people, at any rate. 

In the notice which I have taken of Mr. Locke, 
in connexion with this argument, in this Sermon 
and in the notes upon it, I believe I have not been 
wholly anticipated. 

I have uniformly given references to authors of 
repute, on every point of any importance, for the 
convenience of those who may wish to investigate 
it further. I have referred to several authorities, 
where one might have been sufficient, because some 
of the works quoted, which are of weight, are not 
accessible to all. I shall be satisfied, if I succeed in 
promoting a more accurate knowledge, and a firmer 
faith, on this important subject, with some of the 
younger of the educated laity, to whom I have chiefly 
had regard. 

As many of the references are to volume and page, 
it may be of use to specify the particular editions 
referred to :— 


~) -“Waterland,* Works. ..:..ctumnee siesta ieee Oxford. 1823 
Cudworth; Tntellect. Sysativas yass cie.: Gis: obese 1829 
Pearson. onjthe/ Creed. i. gms de J 10s. Sa 1843 
Allix, Judgment of the Jewish Church. ............. 1821 
Ridley’s' Lady Moyer’s Legts so....0-.:tooamenneenettce 1802 


Cleaver’s Sermons. ...............0.-- Sou. RA Se 1808 
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Whitby, Tract. De vera Christi Deitate. ............. 1691 
Whitby’s Last Thoughts. ...................4. London. 1822 
MERRIER AVC OT RG eek. s,m he) Sah! 1788 
Bere yatta. 22.5... Poo) ee TRIS 1824. 
Mee cioOts CittGse cn cot y...., vor ee eee i Brae 1823 
Stillingfleet, ditto. ZA ENE PER PUR Cereb Scene epare se te 1710 
Tillotson, Sermons. ........... CASEY ae pba isc. oie 1728 
Wall) Hists of: Inf. Baptism: 222.007. Re cae. 1819 
Berriman, Sermons on the Trinity. ................... L725 
SPmerinlcorl then PTinitye aces othe or ult in de ee 1752 
Mee Clarke s SermOnaete tact c.f ese, 1731 
Burgess, Tracts on the Divinity of Christ. .......... 1820 
By eeley se Lracteameren, - 800% iad tanec dt hab ben 1822 
Wardlaw on the Socinian Controversy. ............... 1819 
Macknight, Harmony of the Gospels. ................ 1819 
earlier WOLKSs ees. ee ee ee 1834 
Loulmin’s)Lifefof Socinus. .4.5.00:5. Heth 1777 
Beers Hacovian Catechism. <0. +5-). 0s. +. <ton tee ks 1818 
BREy a RECEUTER Ete eGo eee. Scone Camb. 1822 
Potter, (Edm.) Vind. of our BI. Saviour’s Div. .... 1714 
Wilson, Method of explaining the New Test. ...... 1838 
BLOCH Va LESCi Sn Currey aii, <n! Dundee. 1812 


The references to Bull, Mosheim, Dr S. Clarke’s 
“Seripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” Dr J. Knight’s 
do. and Bingham, serve alike for any edition. 

The work of Mr. Edmund Potter, of Emmanuel 
College, is characterised by Bishop Van Mildert as Life of Wa- 
“perhaps one of the ablest ” productions drawn forth ®. 
by Dr S. Clarke’s work, and was highly esteemed by 
Dr Clarke himself. No copy of it is found in the 
Library of the University: I obtained it from that 
of his own College. 


Curist’s CoLLEGeE, 
May 15, 1844. 
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Matty. xxvit. 19. 


Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 


WHEN we read that the prophet Elijah was sus- 
tained many days by the widow of Zarephath, and 
that “the barrel of meal wasted not, neither did 1 Kings 
the cruse of oil fail,” “who knoweth not that the sop xii. o. 
hand of the Lord hath wrought this?” And when 
again, that “five thousand were fed with five barley- 3 John Wi 
loaves, and twelve baskets filled with the fragments 
which remained,” we discern the finger of God. 
But we see the herb yield the seed of harvest, 
the produce of oft-renewed increase from the day of 
creation, and bearing within its little bulk the germ 
of future in-gatherings till time shall be no more, 
without adverting to his instrumentality therein. 
Even the more marvellous accomplishment, in our 
own nature, of the divine blessing, “Be fruitful and cen. i.os. 
multiply,” raises not our thoughts to him. As if 
reason did not acquaint us, that manifold and suc- 
cessive production bespeaks an almighty author, as 
certainly as any single or novel sign from heaven. 

Minds thus regardless of the lessons of nature, 
may well stagger at those of Revelation. Whoso is 
not “exercised in the works of God’s hands,” must 
needs find difficulty in his Word. But they who 
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Isai. xl. 6, 7. 


Wisd.ix.16. 
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look abroad upon the world and all that therein 1s, 
in connexion with the Maker of all, acquire an 
aptitude for divine truth, through their notice of his 
greatness, and of the narrow bounds of their own 
faculties. 

There is not a process of nature, however simple 
or familiar, that we can at all see into. The grain 
sown to-day, becomes perhaps, after a while, a part 
of the very hand which strewed it. Milk is con- 
verted in the infant into flesh, blood, bone, hair, 
all the many and unlike, liquid and solid parts, 
which make up man’s frame: so corn and animal 
nourishment at a later age. All these aliments have 
themselves sprung in some sort from the herb of 
the field: so true is it, that, not only in sameness 
of frailty, but also of origin, “all flesh is grass, 
surely the people is grass.” While we know this to 
be, we understand not at all how it is. We can 
detect nothing of the internal constitution of things, 
or of the powers of life and growth. Neither can 
we discover how the soul—the principle in us of 
thought, will, and affection, that which weighs and ~ 
compares, chooses and refuses, loves and hates, suf- 
fers and enjoys—how this subtle and invisible, but 
living and busy essence, is united to our gross body, 
acts upon it, moves it, and in return receives im- 
pressions from it. If we have become fully sensible, 
that “hardly do we guess aright at things that are 
upon earth;” that we cannot surmise how ought 
we see is brought about; if we ponder this truth, 
so as to mould our feelings to it; then are we 
taught to own the unsearchableness of God’s ways, 
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by whom every thing exists as it is, and to receive 
with modest deference whatever instruction he hath 
deigned to impart to us; and more especially in 
what regards himself. The mind that is conscious 
of its incapacity to grasp the Jeast of the divine 
works—to “pierce into the nature of a pebble, 
or apprehend how a mushroom doth grow ”—expects 
not to “find out the Almighty unto perfection ;” 
is prepared to believe, that he who made us and 
all things, and us differing from all things, and 
all one from another, himself hath distinction from 
every creature of his hand. When we have been 
brought to note, how much comes to pass daily, 
which unseen we should have deemed impossible, 
as that a small dry grain yieldeth “first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear,” an acorn an oak, and an egg fluttereth “a 


dove that is covered with silver wings, and her fea-. 


thers like gold;” then, remoteness from expectation 
and example, in a communication from heaven 
touching the Divine Nature, ceases to be regarded 
as a just ground of doubt. We should rather be 
surprised not to find in it much that is unlike to 
our present experience, and above our present com- 
prehension. 

It is at all times useful thus to school the mind, 
by reflection on the weakness and shortness of its 
powers, and the scantiness of its knowledge, even as 
to the ordinary products of nature which lie within 
the observation of our senses, when we are about to 
handle the heavenly truths which reach us only by 
revelation of God. We learn to acquiesce in what 
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Barrow. 


Job xi. 7. 


Mark iv. 8. 


Ps, Ixviii. 
3e 


John iv. 24. 


Ps.cxxxix.6. 


Ps. CXXXix. 
14. 
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is above our imagination, in matters of religion, 
when we see nothing to be éntrinsically level to it 
anywhere. And of the doctrines pertaining to the 
Divine Being himself; there is none which calls not 
for this preparatory discipline. .AM involve diffi- 
culties, if we allow our faith to be staggered by a 
want of conception as to the manner of what we 
are taught. We read that “God is a spirit.” Yet 
we understand not at all the mode of spiritual ex- 
istence, and must therefore doubt that of God, if 
we believe nothing which we cannot comprehend. 
So the attributes and operations of his infinite and 
inconceivable essence—his eternity, his omnipre- 
sence at every instant, his foreknowledge, his creation 
of all things, his promised renewal of the same 
life in us at the resurrection—baffle all the powers 
of our intellect, if we would reconcile the semblance 
of impossibility, and even contradiction, which they 
present to our hood-winked view, when we endeavour 
to frame particular notions of them. Yet we do 
not on this account doubt that they are truly 
revealed, or we should want the very motives of 
our worship. We copy the reasonable faith of 
David, who, reflecting on some of these things, 
confessed, as to the manner of them, “such know- 


b] 


ledge to be too wonderful for him,” and unattain- 
able ; yet lived under a firm and awful conviction 
of their reality, which his “soul knew right well,” 
on the testimony of God. 

The doctrine which I would introduce to your 
consideration by such views, is that of the Trinity. 


Like other truths which relate to the manner of 
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the divine subsistence, it is necessarily! remote from 
our apprehension. Yet not on this account does 


God dispense* with our belief of what he has seen @Sce note 


fit to make known to us. Though the term itself 
is not found in scripture’, it will be my aim to shew 
that the propositions which we compendiously ex- 
press by it, are certainly disclosed therein; and, how- 
ever inscrutable to our fancy, are held up as matter 
of bounden faith. 

The word Trinity is employed to represent the 
fundamental truth of our religion; viz. that, in the 
language of the first article of our Church, “ There 
is but one living and true God, the maker and 
preserver of all things: and in unity of this Godhead 


there’ be three Persons”, of one substance, power, and , 


eternity.” Or, in the words of the Athanasian Creed, 
that “The Father is God, the Son is God, and the 


+ “Ts it possible that any doctrine concerning the Nature of the 
Deity should be without its difficulties? When the infinite distance is 
considered between man and his Maker, it seems reasonable to presume 
that there must be mysteries, far above the reach of the human under- 
standing, both in the nature of God, and in the plan of his government ; 
that the fullest discovery that could be made, of God and of his ways, to 
the human intellect, must be imperfect ; because however perfect in 
itself, it would be but imperfectly apprehended. No difficulties, there- 
fore, short of a contradiction, can be allowed to constitute an objection to 
a doctrine claiming divine original. On the contrary, it should rather seem, 
that to involve difficulties, must be one characteristic of a divine reve- 
lation ; and its greatest difficulties may reasonably be expected to lie in 
those parts which immediately respect the nature of God, and the manner 
of his existence.” Bishop Horsley’s Letters to Dr Priestley, Lett. xv. 
“On the Province of Reason, with respect to its enquiry into Scrip- 
ture Truths,” See Burgh’s Confutation of Lindsay, ch. 1. 

2 The Greek word corresponding to “ Trinity,” occurs first (in works 

‘now extant) in the writings of Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, A.D. 180. 
(Waterland, iii. 413. Hey, B. iv. Art. 1.§ 4. Berriman, p. 73.) 


b See note 
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Deut. xxxiii. 
amie 

Jer. XXiii. 
24. 

Gen. xvii. 1. 
Gen. i. 1. 


Gen. ii. 7. 


Gen. ii. 5. 


Acts xiv. 17. 


Ps. cxlvii. 8. 


Ps, cxlvii. 9- 
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‘ 


Holy Ghost is God: and yet they are not three Gods, 
but one God.” 

Reason and Revelation conspire to establish the 
Unity of God. Though the heathen worshipped 
many deities, the harmony of design and regularity 
of production throughout the works of nature, sug- 
gested to the wiser! among them, that there could be 
but One Creator of all, one Supreme God; and if 
one Supreme, but one truly God. Scripture, whence 
alone we seek our creed, plainly inculcates the same 
lesson. One eternal, infinite, almighty Being an- 
nounces himself therein to man, as author of the 
world, and of him, and of all things. “In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth:” “The 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground :” 
“Out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast 
of the field and every fowl of the air,” “ every plant 
of the field before it was in the earth, and every herb 
of the field before it grew.” We read also, that he 
who made, by his single providence sustains them: 
“He giveth rain from heaven and fruitful seasons :” 
“He maketh grass to grow upon the mountains :™ 
‘He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young 


1 Dr Cudworth shews that the natural idea of a God includes “oneness 
and singularity ;” and that “the pagan theologers all along acknowledged 
one sovereign and omnipotent Deity, from which all their other gods were 
generated or created:” and that “the pagan polytheism and idolatry 
consisted, not in worshipping many creators, or uncreateds, but in giving 
religious worship to creatures, besides the Creator.” (Intell. Syst. Pref. and 
c. iv. see particularly section xxvi—xxxi.) Dr Grabe, however, justly 
observes that such knowledge as to the divine nature, did not extend to 
the common people (see his notes to Bishop Bull. J. E. C. ch. v. vi. vii. 
n.8). See also Tillotson (Serm. “On the Unity of God,” from 1 Tim, 
ii. 5); Pearson (Art. “I believe in God”); and Locke (Reasonableness of 
Christianity. Works, vi. 135). 
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ravens which cry:’ and “to man, the bread which Bs. als 
strengtheneth his heart, and wine that maketh it *!i->. 
glad.” Whatsoever is done in all the earth, he doeth 

it alone. “I (saith he) form the light and create tsai. xv. 7. 
darkness: I make peace and create evil: I, the Lord, 

do all these things.” He moreover is proclaimed as 

the moral governor of the world: “God is the judge: Ps. xxv. 7. 
he putteth down one and setteth up another.” He 

it is who hath revealed himself to man: “He made Ps. ciii. 7. 


39 


known his ways unto Moses:’ “He spake unto the uev.i.1,2. 
fathers by the prophets, and in these last days hath 
spoken unto us by his Son.” 

That he is “ God alone,” is carefully ae EVEN Isai, xxii. 
jealously proclaimed: “Hear, O Israel; the Lord Bod oe 
thy God is one Lord?:” “I am the first, and I am“ “”° 
the last; and beside me there is no God:” “I am God, tsai. xiv. 22. 
and there is none else:” “ Before me there was no God Isai. xlii 
formed, neither shall there be any after me:” “Thou Hos. x 4 
shalt know no God but me:’ “Thou shalt worship Exod, xxxiv. 
no other God°.” Thus peremptorily doth he deny ess 
the existence of any co-ordinate or rival nature, by 
a testimony which is renewed from the mouth of his Markxii.29. 
Son, after whom the Apostle beareth witness; “There x Cor. vii 
is none other God but one.” 

But comparing scripture with scripture, as becom- 
eth those who would gather its true purport, we soon 


find these declarations to be aimed against zdolatry’, sce 
See 
XXiii. 24, ahi 
2 For the proper force of this and similar texts, see Waterland’s sermon ™*’- 13,14 
upon it; Works, vol. ii. Serm.1v. Also Dr Knight’s Tract. ch. 1. Texts 
i—yv. viii. Dr Gill, ch. 1. 
* There is no assertion of the unity of God in the Old Testament, 
until mention is made of idolatry ; and in most of the texts referred to in 


the margin, there is express allusion to this sin. See Waterland Def. 


Deut. iv. 
15—20 ; 


> 
xiii. 6, 7, 10; 


Exod. xx.5; 
xxiv. 14. 


Is. xlii. 8. 


Gen, i. 1. 
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and the union of false objects of worship in the 
honour due unto “the only true God;” and to have 
no respect to the secrets of his own nature, to what 
he is metaphysically, in himself. He who hath 
declared himself “one, and a jealous God,” who 
“will not give his glory to another, nor his praise 
to graven images;” hath yet revealed to our faith, and 
held up to our adoration two beings intimately united 
in all the fulness and perfections of his own essence; 
thus exhibiting the asserted mystery of a tri-unal 
Deity, “three Persons, and one God.” The divine 
unity needing no further proof, it is to this plurality 
of Persons in it, that we have now to present the 
testimony of God’s own word. 

Of this doctrine, though not fully made known 
until these sacred Beings wrought on earth in the 
salvation of man, various premonitory notices were 
vouchsafed in the Old Testament. It opens, in the 
original language, with a manner of expression not 
imitable in ours, which would be anomalous. and 
unaccountable, unless shaped to this truth. The title 
given to the Creator has a plural form’, bespeaking 


of Qu. 1. and Wilson, note p. 42, from Justin. Socinus admits this aim of 
all such language. See Racov. Cat. sect. v. ch. 1. (p. 195 of Rees’s 
Trans. ) 

* The Hebrew word here rendered “God,” is “ Elohim,” Gods: the 
form of the same word, in the singular, is “ Eloah,” “God.” The Hebrew 
language has also different terminations for verbs, in the singular and 
plural: and here the verb rendered by “made,” is in the singular, though 
the noun “ Elohim,” Gods, is plural. 

The Jews employed by Ptolemy to translate the Old Testament into 
Greek, well aware of the natural inference from this language, changed 
the Hebrew plural, “ Elohim,” into a Greek singular, O«ds. And their 
own commentators expressly assign as the reason, that they feared lest 
Ptolemy should take them for polytheists: which shews their conscious- 
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number; while the verb, which expresses the act of 
creation, has a singular ending, and so denotes an 
agent, In some sense, one. Nor does this seeming 
solecism occur in this place only, or with respect to 
one only of the divine titles: the use of it is frequent 
and various, and admits of but one intelligible ex- 
planation. It must be a fact of some importance, 
that the sacred writers, whose inspired lessons were 
intended for a safeguard from polytheism, continually 
employ a construction, which is accurate and signi- 
ficant, only if, in the one Godhead, there exists some — 
multiplicity. We cannot believe it to have been 
adopted, by an inspired writer, in a matter so grave, 
by chance, or through negligence. If, taken alone, 
this peculiarity could be thought of little weight, 
and attributable to a mere idiom of the Hebrew 
tongue; it surely claims a different estimation, when, 
in the same book, we meet with doctrines announced 
by other and clearer modes of expression, which render 
this startling form of speech pertinent and just. 

Such is the case. When it is written, that, before 
man was created, “God said;” it is herein implied, ,., , 5 
that there were “in the beginning with God,” whom sonni.i. 


ness, that some plurality in the Godhead is, at least apparently, implied 
by this form of expression. They took a like liberty with other texts, 
for the same reason. 

This plural, “ Elohim,” is found thirty times in the writings of Moses, 
and five hundred times in other parts of the sacred writings, and some- 
times with adjectives and participles in the plural. So that Dr Allix 
says, “There is no way of speaking by which a plurality in God may be 
signified, but it is used in the Old Testament.” 

“The Jews have forbidden their common people the reading of the 
history of the creation, lest, understanding it literally, it should lead them 
into heresy.” Allix, ch. ix. Dr Gill, ch, ii. Ridley’s second Moyers’ 
Lecture. Wardlaw, Disc. 1. 


Gen. i 26. 


Gen. iii. 22. 


Gen. xi. 7. 


Isai. xl. 
12—14. 
Comp. xliv. 
24. and 
Rom. xi. 34. 


Isai. vi. 8. 
Tsai. xli. 22. 


Gen. xviii. 
1, 2. 


Isai. vi. 3. 
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he might address; and the saying which he spake, 
“Let ws’ make man in our image,” acknowledges 
in them a communion in his own majesty and power. 
The same inference is afforded by other and similar 
passages: “Man is become as one of us:” “Let us 
go down and confound their language.” For the 
prophet forbids us to understand these expressions 
of any creature, asking, ‘‘ with whom took God coun- 
sel?” It is nowhere hinted of angels’, that they 
concurred in the production of the world, or in dis- 
pensing mercy or wrath to man. No mention is 
made of them in the history of the creation. The 
same manner of expression occurs in the prophetical 
writings.” 

The “three men” who stood by Abraham, when 
it is said, ‘‘ Jehovah appeared unto him,” were held 
by the ancient Jews to represent the number of sacred 
persons in the one Godhead®. “ Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord of Hosts,” the song of the seraphims heard 
by Isaiah, was also understood by them to point, by 
the reiteration, the same way; and, regarded in the 


1 This is another of the texts, which the translators of the Septuagint 
thought it necessary to disguise, lest it should mislead Ptolemy into a 
belief that they were polytheists. (Allix, p. 100. Gill, ch. m1.) It is also 
one of those relied upon by the early Christians, in their reasonings with 
the Jews, for the divinity of the Son, in which they were compelled to 
ground their proofs on the language of the Old Testament. Allix, ch. 
xx. Also the Bishop of Lincoln’s Justin Martyr, p. 70. 

2 Dr Whitby tells us, that all the early Christian fathers believed the 
Apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians, to aim at the heresy of 
Simon Magus and the Gnostics, who held the world to have been the 
work of angels ; and that, for this reason, he so expressly acquaints us, 
that Christ was the maker of them, as of all things else. (Tract, p. 37.) 

® See Allix, ch. x: as also for the texts following. ‘ Men” here 
signifies “ beings’ —“ persons”—without reference to their nature ; as in 
Dan. ix. 21, “ The man Gabriel.” Comp. Luke i. 11, 19. 
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same light by the Christian church, was introduced 

and paraphrased, as a confession of the ‘Trinity, in one 

of the most ancient and sublime portions of its Liturgy. 7. 7. 
This triple recital of the divine title is frequent with n i. 
the inspired writers, and is not otherwise to be ac- 
counted for. Thus the same Prophet says, “ The faai. xxsiii. 
Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord i 

is our king.’ With like repetition doth Daniel make 

his petition: “O Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive 3 pan. ix.is, 
O Lord, hearken and do.” <A perpetual form of 
blessing, in the name of the Lord, was dictated to 
Moses, for the priests, in which is a like recurrence ; 

but with a mark of distinction‘, in each case, sig- 
nificant in the Jewish language, but not transferable 

to our own: “The Lord bless thee and keep thee; . oy vs. 
the Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be~ 
gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up his countenance 

upon thee, and give thee peace.” Can we doubt this 

to be a contrived shadow of the doctrine clearly pre- 
sented in its close parallel: ‘‘' The grace of the Lord 2 Cor. xl 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion " 


of the Holy Ghost be with you”? As if in proof that 


* Bishop Patrick (ad loc.) says: “The repetition of the name three 
times, and that with a different accent in each of them (as R. Menachen 
observes), hath made the Jews themselves think there is some mystery in 
it, which we understand, though they do not. For it may be well looked 
upon by us as having respect to the three persons of the blessed Trinity, 
who are one God, from whom all blessings flow to us (2 Cor. xiii. 14). 
This mystery, as Luther wisely expresses it, (upon Psalm v.) is here 
“occulté insinuatum”—secretly insinuated, though not plainly revealed. 
And it is not hard to shew, if this were a place for it, how properly God 
the Father may be said to “bless and keep us ;” and God the Son to be 
“oracious unto us; and God the Holy Ghost, to “ sive us peace.” 

He acquaints us (in a note on v. 27) that “the Jews think it utterly 
unlawful to add a fourth benediction to these three.” 


Isai. lxiil. 7, 
9, 10, 14. 


Is. lix. 19,20. 


4See note 
. 
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these were not unmeaning iterations, the ‘‘ great 
goodness” bestowed on the house of Israel is ascribed 
to a three-fold source; unto ‘the Lord,” unto the 
“ Angel of his presence,” and to “his Holy Spirit.” 
And, in like manner, prospective blessings: “ When 
the enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spire¢ of the 
Lord shall lift up a standard against him, and the 
Redeemer shall come to Zion, saith the Lord.” 

It is impossible to account, in writers under the 
divine guidance, for so much language at variance 
with the grand, fundamental doctrine of their religion, 
the unity of God, in any other way, than of its being 
intended to hint the mysterious truth of a T7znity, 
which the gospel was afterwards to unfold. And it 
should not detract much from our confidence in this 
view, that the doctrine is not more distinctly set forth. 


‘It is of the very nature of prophetic notices, to be 


more or less obscure, until light is reflected upon them 
from the later revelations, for which they were de- 
signed to prepare the way, and whose discoveries they 
were not meant to anticipate, but to confirm. The 
same indistinctness attached to the greater part of the 
predictions relative to the Messiah’s person and reign. 
The words convey just the kind of intimation usually 
given, of knowledge reserved, in the divine counsels, 
for the fulness of a, more convenient season. They 
served to suggest to the learned Jews, of old* time, 
some notion of a Trinity of persons in the nature of 
the one “ Lord God of Israel ;” although it was lost 
sight of before the coming of the Saviour, through the 
long disuse by the people of the original language of 


1 Comp. Exod. xxiii. 20, 21, clearly referring to the Son of God. 
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Scripture, and the multitude of fanciful and super- 
stitious glosses, which time had accumulated, en- 
grossing the attention of the scribes, and ‘ making markvii.1s. 
the word of God of none effect.” To these ancient 
opinions, it seems not altogether improbable, St Paul 

may refer, when, in allusion to the religious homage 

which he paid and required to Christ and to the Holy | 
Ghost, as to the Father, he says: “After the way Acts xxiv. 
which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers, believing all things which are written i the 

law and the prophets ;” the true purport and ancient 
interpretation of the Old Testament having by this 

time been ascertained to him, by a more diligent en- 
quiry, or by illumination of the Spirit. And to these 


opinions, we shall shortly see reason to believe, St John 


e See p. 27, 
and note L. 


appeals, in the opening chapter® of his gospel. 

But the union of three persons in the one godhead 
is taught, not so much in passages which mention 
them collectively, as in texts which intimate separately 
the distinct characters and divine majesty of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit; and so, when taken together, 
establish this truth. It will, then, be our most con- 
venient method, to consider apart the evidence re- 
specting them. My present, and the two following 
discourses, will be taken up with such as relates to the 
eternal, uncreated Son, ‘ Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 2 pet. iii. 1s. 
Christ. To him be glory, both now and for ever! 
Amen.” 

When “sin entered into the world, and death by Rom.v. 2. 
sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned;” the magnitude of the consequences, no 
less than the voice of revelation, proved its malignity 
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in the sight of God. Reason, therefore, might have 

surmised, that should He accept the sufferings of 

Rom. v.18 ONE, for the transgressions of all, and “ by the right- 

eousness of one the free gift should come upon all unto 

justification of life;” he who could be for such ends, 

singly, an adequate substitute for a whole race, must 

' See note be in nature far above them’. There might thus be 

some proportion between the instrument and the vast- 

ness of his act and effect. It could not, therefore, 

properly be, and assuredly was not, a ground of doubt, 

to those who were taught by prophecy to raise their 

hopes to a future Saviour, to find him foretold 
therein under a divine character. | 

Such is the purport of many of the predictions 

«See note touching the Messiah, and so were they anciently* 

understood. God is spoken of in the Old Testa- 

ment by sundry titles. Jehovah, the most hallowed, 

and incommunicable to any created being, signifies 

his eternal, necessary existence’. It answereth to 

Bxod. iii. 145 “ I am,” the name by which he announced himself 

pe twit, to Moses; and to “JAH,” by which he is extolled 

in the book of Psalms. By it he declareth himself 

Isai. xii.s. through the prophet: “I.am Jehovah; that is my 

name:” and he addeth, “My glory will I not give 

Ps. ixxxiti, to another.” Accordingly it is elsewhere said, “ zs 

| name alone is Jehovah.” Yet this peculiar honour 

pan. vi.» of the “Ancient ‘of Days,” is often ascribed to the 

promised Redeemer*; establishing thus early, that 


1 See Waterland, Ist Def. of Qu. m1. also v. ii 185. Bull, D. F. 
N. Sect. u1. ch. ii. n. 2. Potter, pp. 70, 71. Wardlaw, p. 77. 

2 See Bull and Waterland as in the last reference. Allix, Pref. 
p. iv. and ch. xviii. 
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“He and the Father are one,” in the excellence of sonnx. s0. 
the divine nature. God forewarned his people, that 
‘He would send them one in whom his name should Bxod. xxii. 
be;” and Jeremiah refers this glory to the future 
Messiah: “This is his name whereby he shall be ser. sxii.«. 
called, Jehovah” our Righteousness.” It is “ Jeho- 
vah” who speaketh in another prophet, saying, “ They Zech. xii.10. 
shall look upon me whom they have pierced :” words 
which, even without the inspired application of St 
John, we might have gathered to belong to the John xix. 37. 


ee Waterl. 


Incarnate God. Isaiah, in a vision, “ saw Jehovah i), 5, 
sitting upon a throne high and lifted up,” of whom 
the seraphims cried one to another, and said; “ Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts:” and the evangelist jonn xii.a1. 
acquainteth us, that he whose glory the prophet 
thus beheld, came in Christ*. The same prophet 
gave a sign of the advent of the Saviour, in “ the voice qeai. x1.3. 
of one crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of 
Jehovah; make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God.” And the forerunner, when he came, testified, 
that this saying was fulfilled in himself, who was 
“sent before Christ, that HE should be made mani- yoyn;, 95, 
fest.” Christ®, therefore, was that “Jehovah,” that Mark’. 2,8. 


“ God,” for whom the Baptist did make straight the 
way. A like testimony is afforded in the words of 


* “Jehovah” is rendered in our Bibles by, “the Lorp,” in large 
characters: I have restored the original word, in the texts which I quote, 
as more convenient for the present object. 

* See Waterland, vol. nm. 17—19, and the Fathers to whom he refers ; 
Pearson, p. 160; and Whitby’s Tract, 117—119. It is enough for us 
that the Apostles apply such passages in the Old Testament to Christ. 
But Allix shews, that they only expressed herein the opinions of their 
forefathers. See ch. 1. 0. m1, xvu1.—xx. 

° See Pearson (p. 187.) 


Luke i. 16, 
a7. 


Comp. John 
Ee ay Ho 


Mal. iii. 1. 


Hag. ii. 9. 


1 Kings vii. 
Viii. 

Ezra ili. 12. 
Hag. ii. 7. 
Comp. Mal. 
lii. 1. 


h See note 


Isai. ix. 6. 
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the angel, who foretold to the father of the Baptist 
the fruit of his son’s mission: “ Many of the children 
of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their God, and 
he shall go before him,” &. The ‘“ Lord God” it 
was, before whom he should go; but, as is evident 
from the context, in the person of has Son’. Malachi, 
who closed the word of prophecy, described the “ Mes- 
senger of the Covenant” as, “Jehovah who should 
come to his temple’,” the seat of his proper worship ; 
and Christ was that “messenger,” and, by consequence, 
“‘ Jehovah.” On this, his future, personal visitation, 
is expressly grounded the boast of the prophet: “The 
glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the 


-former.” The former had the symbol of the Divine 


presence, and a material splendour far surpassing: but 
to this building it was promised that the “ deswre of 
all nations should come, and fill the house with glory.” 
In sundry" other passages is the Messiah alluded to, 
under this hallowed title. But his divine character is 
announced by another like unequivocal assertion. For 
of whom, save of him, does Isaiah speak, when he says: 
“Unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given: 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counseller, 
The Mighty God?” Such, that is, shall he truly be, 


in himself, in person and nature, after the force of 


1 Dr S. Clarke admits that the words, “the Lord their God,” are, 
“in strictness of construction, immediately connected with the following 
word, ‘Him,’ which must necessarily be understood of Christ.” (Script. 
Doctr. No. 534.) See also Dr J. Knight, No. 534; and Wardlaw, pp. 77—79. 

* The ancient Jews held that the temple was built for the “ Logos” 
or “‘ Word,” the second Person in the Trinity, whom they always con- 
sidered to be intended, when any appearance of God is spoken of. (Allix, 
pp. 205, 229.) 
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the word name in scriptural language. The Psalms Comp, Dent. 
contain a direct address to one, as God, which the 2% hon. vi 
Apostle affirms to have regard to him who was after- 14 a ae 
wards incarnate, and to proceed from the eenen: Ps. 1xxx. 18. 
‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” As al Ps. xlv. 6 
perpetual and appropriate sign of this inherent dignity 
of the Messiah, it was pre-ordained to “call his name Isai. vii. 14. 
Immanuel; which being interpreted is, God with 
us.” In ay sense the promise herein implied was 
fulfilled, we learn from the Apostle, who holds it 
up as the wonder of the Gospel scheme: “Great iS 1 tim, i 
the mystery of godliness: God was manifest in the Comp, John 
Jlesh':” the divine nature was exhibited in union : see note 
with that of man; corruption with incorruption; 2 
frailty with eternity. ‘‘The second man is the icor.x.47. 
Comp. John 
Lord from heaven.” as 
But we are here entering upon the evidence of the 
Gospel. Its testimony to the divine nature of the 
Redeemer, is clear and manifold. That he is the 
proper Son of God may be regarded as being (after, 
as some think*, the purport of his declaration to Peter) 
“that rock” —that firm foundation—on which “ His Matt. xvi, 
church should be built, against which the gates of hell 
should not prevail.” It was the first proclamation of St 


Paul‘, after he had been instructed in the faith by the 


* ent tavtn tH mérpa—“ on this rock.” That this expression refers 


not to Peter's person, but to the confession which he had just made, of 
Christ’s true, natural relation to God*, which was to be the fundamental x Sda note 
doctrine of Christian faith, is the opinion of Chrysostom, and of others C. Serm.1. 
of the ancient fathers, as well as of many modern biblical critics ; and, 
among these, of Mr Locke ; though he construes the confession deNerwviae 
than we do. See “ Reas. of Christ’.”. (Works, vol. vr. p. 18, 57.) I do 
not rely upon this interpretation. 
* Bishop Horsley is of opinion, that the opening sermon of Peter Acts ii. 24. 


2 


Acts ix. 3, 4. 


Acts ix. 20. 
Comp. Heb. 
i 


1 See Serm. 
11. towards 
the begin- 

ing. 
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Lord Jesus himself, from amidst a blaze of glory, like 
unto that which made known the divine presence to 
Moses, in the bush. Taught, in this open vision, the 
true nature of him whom he had persecuted, “ straight- 
way he preached Christ in the synagogue, that he is 
the Son of God'.” It is not pretended, that phrases 
grounded on human relations can fully, or accurately, 
represent the modes of spiritual being ; still less those 
of the infinite and eternal essence of God. In all 
metaphorical illustrations, there is some diversity in 
the things compared. But there is also a real re- 
semblance, or no instruction would be conveyed. The 
title of Son is selected, in the divine wisdom, and 
employed throughout the gospel, in an unexampled 
manner, to teach us the relation of Christ to God: 
and not this particular term only, but much of agree- 
ing allusion and discourse. It must be the design 
of such language to point to a true parallel in the 
chief feature of this relation, as it exists In man; 
though with a difference of manner in it, according 
to the vast dissimilitude of the subjects. As in an 
human generation the primary condition is, a perfect 
communication of nature and properties; this term 
must be intended to intimate to us, in Christ, a full 
participation in the essence and nature of his Father; 


contains intimations of the same truth, though less plainly declared ; 
as there was at first the same necessity for the Apostles, as for their 
Master, to establish the truth of his mission, before they ventured un- 
disguisedly upon that of his nature’. St Paul commenced his ministry 
later, and under peculiar circumstances. See Horsley’s 12th Letter to 
Priestly. (Tracts, p. 230.) 

1 The true force of this text will be better understood, after reading 
note L. Serm. III. 
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that as the son of man is man, so the “Son? of 
God,” is God. Accordingly the Evangelist says of 
him, “We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only- somi.i. 
begotten of the Father.” On the other hand, the 
divine substance being one, and incapable of change, 
there must want, in the manner of its communication, 
the subordinate analogy of separation?, or multipli- 
cation, suited only to finite and created natures. 
Thus we are taught that “the Father is (ever) in Jonnxiv.1o, 
the Son, and the Son in the Father;” and the ee 
unity of the Godhead is unbroken. “I and my 
Father are One*,” is his further exposition, both 
of this resemblance and of this distinction, in his 
mode of relation, for which “the Jews took up 
stones to stone him;” assuredly, not because they 
believed him to assert hereby a mere harmony of will So Arius 
with God, an innocent boast to their view; but, as the wae 
Evangelist distinctly informs us in their own words, 
“because that (thus), being a man, he made himself sonnx. 3s. 
God.” Such is the inference which they at once con- 
fidently drew from his words. Nor, in any lower 
sense of them, could he be considered as guilty of 


* See an extract from Novatian in Bull. D. F. N. Sect. 1. c. x. n. 6. 
“Ut enim prescripsit ipsa natura hominem credendum, qui ex homine 
sit; ita eadem natura prescribit et Deum credendum esse, qui ex Deo 
sit.” Hey observes (Lect. B. 1v. Art. ii. Sect. 21.) “It is implied in 
the idea of a Son, that he is of the same species with his Father.” See 
also Pearson, 173. See also Dr Gill, ch. vu. 

* See Bull. D. F. N. Sect. rv. ¢. iv. n. 9—14. Potter, pp. 19—22. 
Bishop of Lincoln’s Justin, pp. 56, 64. 

* i.e. (says Dr Is. Watts) “One in divine power and Godhead, as 
the context leads us to expound it.’ (Serm. on the Trinity, Prop. xiv.) 
See also Dr J. Knight, ch. 11. Text 594. Stillingfleet, “ Disc. on the Trin.” 
ch. virr. (vol. m1. 476.) 


Q2—2 


m See Serm. 
1. note D. 
n See note 


Acts xii. 23. 


Matt. vi. 9. 


John viii. 19. 
Matt. xxvi. 


39. 
John xx. 17. 
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‘Dlasphemy™.’ And he did not deny” the imputed 
pretension, now, or on any other occasion; which, had 
he been misunderstood, he would have done, rather 
than seem guilty of Herod’s sin, of falsely taking to 
himself the glory belonging to God. The Evangelist 
too, who relates the transaction at a later period, when 
the true meaning of Christ and of his accusers must 
have been well known to him, does not, in recording 
the very words of their charge, so clear in their purport, 
tax them with perversion of his master’s language. 
He must then have put upon it a like construction 5 
from which he learned to know and reverence as God, 
him whom it led ¢hem to destroy as a ‘‘ malefactor °— 
so far as they had the power. 

That we may not look upon this filial relation of 
Christ to God, as like unto that humbler one, under 
which we are permitted to call him “‘ Father,” may 
be gathered from the caution with which, while he 
owned his disciples for b7ethren, on account of that 
nature which he too derived from woman, he avoided 
the acknowledgment of any kindred with them, as 
towards God. He bade them pray after this manner: 
‘Our Father.” His language for himself is suited to 
him alone, who is a Son without example, and such 
as none other than he ever presumed to employ: ‘“ My 
Father.” It is even, in one sentence, ‘‘ My Father, 
and your Father;” but never in his use, ‘‘ our,” so as 
to imply a community with us in this respect. And it 
may be remarked, as tending to the same conclusion, 
that he is never mentioned as joining with his disciples 
in prayer, so as to intimate his equal dependance on 
God; which otherwise would have been natural, and 
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of happy example. As a mere man, with however 

lofty a mission, he would not have shrunk from an 

avowal of his common obligation to the maker of all 

men. But he seems pointedly to except himself from 

any such parity with them, saying, “My Father sonnviii.ss. 
honoureth me, of whom ye say, that he is your God.” 

In agreement with this view, he is emphatically called, 

“the only-begotten Son”—*“ the only-begotten of the somi.u, 

Father ;” a Son by generation, and alone such; de-} Join iii 00) 


e ohn iv. 9. 


riving the full nature of him, of whom he is, and see Bull. b, 
so without a fellow in his relation. In any other W. cin. 7. 
sense, he had had many brethren. The frequency’ 
too, and significancy of his allusions to God under this 
character, shew some new and important truth to 
be implied in it. And his habitual and unexampled 
employment of its correlative, “My Father,” proves 
that the ‘Son of God” was no mere formal or offical 
title, in his use; but the pregnant sign of a true 
filial communion in the Godhead. A like inference 
results from his concurrent assumption of the style 
of, “Son of man;” which being intended to denote 
his human nature, its parallel must needs have a 
corresponding force, and represent the divine. It is 
indeed difficult to imagine why he should call himself 
the “Son of God,” a name not before familiar® in ° See note 
Scripture, or an expected” title of the Messiah, rather P See Serm. 
than the “Son of David,” by which the “Hope of ail 


Israel” was looked for; unless to excite attention, and 
pave the way for a new and important doctrine, 


1 Christ alludes to God as his “ Father,” by this title alone, 44 times 
in St Matthew’s, and St John’s gospels. See also Luke ii. 49, where 
some peculiar relation is evidently hinted at. 
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a See Serm. couched under it. It gave offence’, as he who “ knew 

Join ii.25. what was in man” must have foreseen; and raised 
an obstacle to his reception as the Messiah. ‘There 
must then have been a weighty motive for his per- 
severing adoption of it. 

Further. In his parable of the householder, who 
sent his servants to reckon with his husbandmen, the 
marked distinction which he makes between them 

Matt. xxi and the ‘last messenger,” ‘his Son”—‘his one 
Mark xil. 6. Son ”—* his well-beloved”—whom, on this: ground, 
he expected those to ‘‘reverence” who had maltreated 
his servants, but whom they “killed as the heir ;” 
proves, that he intended to ascribe to himself, by 
this title, not a relation of mere office (which would 
have made him a servant, like the prophets), but 
one of nature. The same difference is enforced by 
the Apostle, between his master and the most eminent 
of God’s human ambassadors. He extols the fidelity 
Hebi 5,6 of Moses “in all his house,” (the people committed 
“ to his guidance), “as a servant!;” but that of Christ, 
‘as a Son, over his own house’—the creatures of his 
proper hand. And, in pursuance of this distinction, 
the sin is held up as more flagrant, of disobeying him: 
Heb. x.28, “He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy: 
zi of how much sorer punishment shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of 


* Bishop Burnet justly observes, that this comparison must have 
sounded very harsh to the ears of the Jews, as exalting Christ to another 
order and rank than Moses. (Article u.) The Apostle then, must 
have been strongly impressed with the greatness of the distinction, and 
the importance of it. He would not Jightly and needlessly shock the 
feelings of his countrymen, whether already disciples, or such as he 
wished to convert. 
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God?” Had both been deputed instruments, with 
whatever inequality of office, they would have had a 

like relation to their respective disciples, and still — 
more to their common master. For what gee 

is not the servant of him, of whom angels are “ mi- ps. ciii. 21. 
nisters that do his pleasure?” Yet Christ on no xd 
occasion acknowledges himself a servant of God, or 

speaks of him as his Lord, or in any phrase implying 
inferiority of nature, but only of order*; as a Son is F See note 
subordinate to Father, though in all things “ke unto 
him. The notion of his mere manhood is again 
pointedly excluded by the contrast of the Apostle: 

‘©The law maketh men high-priests; but the word nev. vii. 2. 
of the oath, which was since the law, maketh the Son.” 

Unless, also, a communion in all the perfections of 

the Father be supposed, there can be no propriety in 

the Apostle’s tribute to Christ’s humility, in that, nev. v.s. 
though he were a son, yet learned he obedience: for 

in no lower condition had submission been a grace, but 

only a duty. Nor is the proof, urged by Christ him- 

self, of God’s surpassing goodness to man, of any 

force, unless on the same ground: ‘God so loved pe 
the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that j'.°) ™ 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish.” The cea 
depth of the divine sympathy is inferred from the 
exalted® rank of him, whom he permitted to humble sseenote I. 
himself to be its instrument. The mercy of God, 

like the faith of Abraham, was signalized by his “ not cen. xxii.12. 
withholding his Son, his only Son:” the identity of 
relation made the fitness of this eminent type. Of 

like force and emphasis is the argument of St Paul: 

“He that spared not his own Son, how shall he not rom. viii. 


32; comp. 
34. 


Col. i. 16. 
Heb. i. 6. 


Heb. viii. 8, 
13. 


Heb. ii. 2, 3. 


Heb. i. 5. 


See Bull J.) 
ENCr Cave 


Heb. i. 4. 
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with him also freely give us all things?” Had he 
been no more than a man, dying for others, the ex- 
ample would not have supported the sweeping con- 
clusion grounded on it. 

Thus it is clearly seen, that Christ is held up for 
the “Son of God,” in a sense which cannot belong 
to a man. His like superiority to all the host of 
heaven, is made equally manifest. Not only are the 
angels expressly included among the creatures of his 
hand, and, as such, called upon to “worship him:” 
but his “new and better covenant”: is proclaimed as 
more awful in its sanctions than “the word spoken 
by angels,” because of the more excellent nature of 
“the Lord,” its author. And the kind and degree 
of this superiority are forcibly exhibited by the same 
apostle, in those remarkable words, which should alone 
suffice to set the truth before us; “Unto which’ of 
the angels said he at any time, Thou art my Son? ?” 

It follows from all this language, that the cha- 
racter of “Son of God,” not being ascribed to Christ 
as representing merely a human, or ministerial, or an- 
gelic relation; belonging to him neither by creation, 
nor adoption, nor by mere virtue of any mission or 
office, but, as the apostle expresseth it, “by inherit- 


* See Bull, D. F. N. Sect. 1. ¢. i. n. 10, 11. Allix, 277—283. 

* The Apostle in this chapter, refers to four passages in the Old 
Testament, in proof of Christ’s superiority to angels, (v. 5, 6, 8 and 10). 
But, in order to avail to this end, they must, in his view, have been 
originally intended of Christ, and in a sense which exalts his nature 
above that of angels; for otherwise they prove nothing. And so taken, 
they are inconsistent with any other interpretation, than that which we 
put upon them. (See Stillingfleet’s “ Discourse on the Trinity,” begin- 
ning of ch. viz. Also Bp. Burnett, Art. 11.) 
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ance,” i.e. after the manner of a true filial parti- 

cipation, must be intended to designate a strict de- 

rivation of hes Father's nature; that he is “God, nic. creea. 

of God;” or in the words of the same apostle: “The wep. i.s. 

brightness of his Father’s glory, and the express image 

of his person®;” “the image of the invisible God.” — conizis. 
Christ then is called the Son of God in vo mere 

figurative sense, but because, after the plain assertion 

of St John, “ He was in the beginning with God, jonni. 

and was God.” ‘This disciple, the “ beloved” of his John xii 

master, and so not /ess intimate than others in his 

counsels, or less enlightened by his spirit, was, after 

his forewarned purpose, preserved to a great age Jonnxxi. 

from the martyrdom which befel his brethren; doubt- 

less that, as the last* oracle of revealed knowledge, 

he might rebuke early errors, and complete the canon’ -Eectie 

of divine truth. Thus he wrote at a period, when 

converts had begun to graft relics of their imperfectly 

discarded superstitions on their new creed, and heresies 

had arisen touching the nature of Christ. Under 

these circumstances, the aim of the Evangelist was, 

to hold up explicitly the right faith on this cardinal 

doctrine, so as to put down all gainsayers, and instruct 

the ignorant throughout all ages. And what is the 

tenor of his lesson? His gospel opens with a clear 

and authoritative assertion of the existence, before 


3 Waterland would render “ substance,” instead of “ person.” (Vol. 1. 
p. 92.) In the First Def. of Qu. 11. (vol. 1 p. 15) he shews that the 
Fathers laid great stress on this text. 

4 Lardner gives the different opinions, both of ancients and moderns, 
as to the date of St John’s Gospel, and the reason which induced him at 
length to fix upon a.p. 68. (“ Hist. of the Apost. and Evang.” Works, 
yol. vi. p. 191.) Others, and among these Mr Locke, would bring it 
down nearly thirty years later. (vol. v1. 101.) 
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all worlds, of a second divine Person in the one 
Godhead—the Creator of all things; and of his true 
incarnation in Jesus Christ. 

The Old Testament had laid the foundation for 
the knowledge of this sacred Being; and traces of 
opinions in agreement therewith, among the early 
Jews, are to be found in the apocryphal writings, and 
in the ancient paraphrases of the scriptures". And 
further and successive ¢raditional interpretations of 
them were known to a few of the more learned, in our 
Saviour’s time. This knowledge had never perhaps been 
universal, or very clearly defined. But, at all times, 
some, who reflected deeply, or searched anxiously into 
the true, spiritual meaning of scriptural language, 
gathered from it some belief in the existence of a 
second being in the divine nature; regarded and re- 
verenced him, as the channel of all past communi- 
cations with man, under the title of the “ Logos,” or 
‘“Word';” and had learned to expect his future 
advent, in the character of the Messiah. Wong before 
his coming indeed, this ancient creed had been almost 


1 It should be remembered, that all the divine titles, in the Old Tes- 
tament, have some meaning. They either express some attribute of God, 
his self-existence, eternity, &c., or some relation of his to man, as of 
creation, dominion, &c. Such significance was necessary, in order 
to make them instructive to man, and productive of suitable sentiments. 
Since then, all the attributes of the Godhead are common to the three 
persons of the blessed Trinity, and so the names indicative of them are 
indiscriminately applied, as we have seen; if the second person was to 
be distinguished from the first, it was only in consistency with the pre- 
vious method of the divine dealing, to represent him under a title, ex- 
pressive of what was peculiar, either in his manner of subsistence, as 
“the Son,” or in his relation to man: and as being the channel of 
the divine communications, we can understand the appropriateness of 
that selected, ‘the Logos,” or ‘‘ Word.” By such title he was known 
to the ancient Jews, as has just been shewn. (see note L.) 
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lost, especially as regarded the last point in it; so 
that the Messiah of later hope was, to the most part 
at least of the Jews, a mere human deliverer from 
national oppression, and a triumphant restorer of the 
lost glory of the kingdom of David. But after the 
death of Christ, the rapid growth of the religion, 
and the confident appeals of its first preachers, after 
his example, to the writings of the Old Testament, 
as bearing witness, on all points, to his pretensions, 
had doubtless caused a strict research into the former 
interpretations of it; and thus the belief of their 
fathers had become known to many. Hence the 
language of St John was purposely and wisely adapted 
to it, as being the most intelligible*®, and the least 


* The very circumstance of St John’s introducing such matter with- 
out preface or explanation, shews his knowledge that it was not new, 
or of doubtful purport, to those whom he addressed. He must have been 
well assured, that the title of “the Word” was familiar to them, as de- 
signating a divine being, known from scripture to have pre-existed from 
eternity, and to have created the world. Though St John was about to 
reconcile the doctrine of Christ's deity with the unity of God, as taught 
in the Old Testament, by informing them that it was this sacred being, 
acknowledged as God in the Old Testament, who had assumed to himself 
a human nature, in Jesus Christ; yet he could not as yet say, that Christ 
had been “ in the beginning with God ;” because Christ was the name of 
God incarnate—of “the Word” after he “was made flesh” and so in- 
cluded his human nature: and it would not have been true to assert, 
that Christ was “in the beginning with God.” ‘There was no accurate 
mode of enunciating this truth, but that which the evangelist adopted ; 
of referring to the pre-existence of the second person in the Trinity, 
by the title under which his pre-existence had been previously taught 
and acknowledged. 

After the incarnation acknowledged, ‘‘ Son of God,” or ‘‘Son of Man,” 
“the Word, or “ Christ,” could indifferently be employed of him, who 
was all these. Accordingly, in the book of Revelation, St John speaks Rev. xix. 13. 
again of Jesus Christ, as “ the Word.” 

St John is thought not to be the only one, or even the first of the 
sacred writers of the New Testament who used this term. Heb. xi. 3; 
2 Pet. iii. 5; Heb. iv. 12. (comp. Rev. xix. 13, 15; i. 16; ii. 23.) 

1 Pet. 


x See note 
M. 


John i. 4. 
Comp. Psal. 
XXVH. 15 
XXXVI. 9. 

z See Ward- 
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offensive, in which to present anew* this doctrine 
to his countrymen, however it may sound, at first, 
to our ear. Its meaning could not by them be 
misunderstood, or its truth be reasonably disputed. 
When he wrote,.“In the beginning was the Word’,” 
he set before them, by this name, an eternal being, 
acknowledged by their scriptures, and, through them, 
by the faithful of old times. When he proceeded, 
“the Word was with God*” he revived the further 
opinion of their ancestors, that he was not the 
Father himself, but a person distinct from the Father; 
and when he added, “the word was God,” he re- 
minded, rather than altogether informed them, that 
this sacred Being possessed from everlasting the full 
nature, attributes, and perfections, intended by this 
hallowed name, as they well understood it; in con- 
firmation whereof he applied to him the divine 
characteristics of “Life” and “ Light ’,” and ascribed 
to him the creation of the world, the unquestionable 
and exclusive work of the “Lord God of Israel: ” 


1 Pet. i. 23; Luke i. 2; Acts xx. 32. are thought to be allusions to the 
same divine being. See Bp. Burgess, Tracts, 158. Dr 8. Clarke, Serm,. 
on 1 Cor. xi. 4—6. (vol. vi. p. 115.) Dr Gill, ch. vy. Allix, ch. xxii. 

Ireneus, the disciple of Polycarp, who was the disciple and friend of 
St John, “frequently (says Dr 8. Clarke, Script. Doctr. Part 1. Sect. 17, 
note) styles “the Son,” the eternal Word of God, and affirms that he is 
always present with the Kather, and did always co-exist with the Father. 
This may almost be regarded as St John’s own commentary on his own 
words. 

1 év apxn—the same as ax’ apxjs— from the beginning ’—from ever- 
lasting. (See Tillotson, Serm. i. on John i. 1 4.) 

2 «With God,” i.e. with “the Father.” Comp. 1Johni.2. See 
Pearson, p. 50. Waterland, vol. m. p. 7. Tillotson, Serm. i. on John i. 14. 
Stillingfleet, Disc. on the Trin. ch. viii. Dr 8, Clarke, Script. Doctr. No» 
535. 
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“All things were made by him, and without him sonni.«. 
was not made any thing that was made.” In no- 
thing herein did the Evangelist more than develop 
the doctrine of the Old Testament, or the consistent, 
though imperfect creed of their forefathers. And he 
only expressed in clearer and more confident language, 
what had been the ancient hope, in his further asser- Allix,ch.xvi 
tion; “the Word was made flesh (took unto him- Tillotson, 
self the perfect nature of man), and dwelt among us, John. 
and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only- 
begotten of the Father.” 

The Evangelist, in all this language, is carrying 
out the example and counsel of his divine master. 
As “a scribe instructed unto the kingdom of hea- Matt. xiii 
ven”—richly stored with the whole wisdom both of the 
mosaic and gospel dispensations—he “bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new and old ”—holdeth | 
up the true light of both, and their perfect agree- 
ment; thus rendering his lesson at once easy and 
convincing. The terms in which he thus proclaimed 
the union of the divine nature with that of man, 
in the person of him, of whom the Baptist “ came Jobni. 7, 34. 
for a witness,” and “bare record,” were calculated to 
satisfy the candid and enquiring Jews, that his doe- 
trine was not only not in contradiction to, but was 
even in direct fulfilment of the real sense of their 
scriptures; and consequently not at variance with 
the unity of God, as intended therein. Nor was 
this language ill suited to convey and recommend 
the truth to the heathen. For some knowledge of 
the Jewish scriptures, and of the doctrines grounded 
upon them, had been allowed to transpire, some ages 


@ See note 
N. 


>See noteK. 
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before; and had been made the basis of those spe- 
culations of the pagan philosophers, touching the na- 
ture of the great first cause, which came the nearest 
to truth. Thus by the wisdom of a far-seeing and 
all-controuling providence, a way had been opened * 
for the readier and wider circulation of his long 
meditated revelation, by the “Word” himself. 

The true purport of this language of St John 
cannot be overlooked by those who candidly weigh 
the main scope of his Gospel, of which it forms the 
introduction, and with which, therefore, it must be 
intended to tally. The earlier Evangelists having 
given a general” history of their master’s life and 
doctrines, it was the chief object of this crowning 
work, to set forth more distinctly and fully than had 
been suitable, or even prudent’, at first, the mystery 
of his divine nature. The evidence of it, as of all 
truth, was to be mainly sought in his own discourses. 
And this Gospel is, accordingly, much taken up with 
the record of such of them as bear upon his divine 
pre-existence in heaven, and his “ coming down thence 
to give life unto the world.” Hence it derives its pe- 
culiar character. The very frequency and variety 
of such allusions, proves their lofty and important 
meaning. Tor as intimations of a mere heavenly 
mission, they could not now be needed; inasmuch 
as he had been amply proved, and widely acknow- 
ledged, on other evidence, to be a “Teacher come 
from God,” and “the Prophet that should come 
into the world”’ The whole tone and manner of 
Christ, throughout his ministry on earth, bespake 
some great truth in veserve, which he saw reason 
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not to develop plainly and fully at once, but only 

to prepare the way for. This truth—his pre-ex- 

istence in the full nature of the one God, and his 

incarnation as the promised Messiah—is the one per- 

vading theme of St John’s Gospel. And the intro- 

duction would naturally be in accordance with it. 

Nor need we put any force upon the language of 

the Evangelist, to bring it to such agreement. In 

its common, obvious sense, such as would immedi- 

ately occur to those to whom it was originally ad- 

dressed, it forms a solid and suitable ground-work 

for the lofty superstructure raised upon it. It pro- 

claims, on the authority of an ancient and acknow- 

ledged revelation, the existence of a second divine 

Being, answering to the lessons of the new; who had 

been promised, and of old expected agreeably to such 

promise, in the very character assumed by Christ. 

Such is at once the clear and consistent doctrine 

of the opening chapter of St John’s Gospel." ’Seenote 0. 
It will be sufficient to select a portion of the 

consentient evidence which follows in it. The doc- 

trine of his divine nature was, during his personal 

ministry, one full of danger’, if preached undisguisedly3 ¢ see note 

as will be shewn more fully hereafter. Hence we find ot'semnata 

Christ opening it by zxsinwation,' rather than by plain 


1 It is perhaps scarcely necessary to point out, that the begin- 
ning of St John’s Gospel, being in the words of the Evangelist himself, 
is of later origin (though in position earlier) than the discourses fol- 
lowing, of his master; and were intended to be, and are, a key by 
which the better to interpret these. The necessity for caution, which 
imposed a restraint on our Lord, had now, in a great measure, ceased. 
And it is a strong argument of the strict fidelity and candour of St 
John, that he does not make Christ’s own language more plain, to 


John vili. 58. 
f See Serm. 
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assertion, to the minds of his enemics, and even of 
his disciples, who laboured under the same preju- 
dices. One intimation of it, which the former 
eagerly seized upon as evidently manifesting his 
“blasphemous” pretension (as they regarded it), is 
that which he introduces with so much solemnity, as 
if announcing a new and important truth; “Verdy’, 
verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, I am.” 
Not only was he perceived to teach herein his ex- 
istence without beginning; but the last words were 
an intelligible application to himself of the hallowed 
title of “the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob.” 
He was well understood. They waited for no further 
proof of his guilt, but would have at once inflicted 
upon him the sentence of their law against. those 
who preach a “strange God;” had he not, in the 
power of God, withdrawn himself invisibly from 
among them. On many’ other occasions, and by 
various allusions, he taught his descent from heaven, 
and, by consequence, his pre-existence there. To 
satisfy his disciples, who were far from being pre- 
pared to receive this doctrine, that he intended by 
such language its simple purport, he more than 


suit his own more open avowal of the truth. It shews how scru- 
pulously he adhered to an exact record of Christ’s very words; and 
also that he considered them to contain a sufficiently explicit testi- 
mony to the doctrine of his full divinity. We see clearly enough 
our Saviour’s real meaning, and what St John would have us under- 
stand it to be. 

1 Some will be referred to. Among those omitted are, John iii. 13 ; 
vi. 33, 50, 51, 58; viii. 14, 28, 29, 88, 42; xii. 41; xiii. 3; xvi. 27. 

These are from St John only. Comp. Heb. x. v. referring to 
Ps. x]. 6 (as to which, see Pearson, p. 157); also Rom. viii. 3; and, 
generally, all passages in which Christ is spoken of as “ sent” into the 
world, not born : as 1 John iv. 9, 10. 
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once appealed to his approaching return to Heaven ; 

“JT came forth from the Father, and am come into Jonnxvi.s. 
the world: again, I leave the world, and go to the som vi.oe. 
Father ;’ promising it even in their view: “ What 

and if ye shall see the Son® of Man ascend up where 

he was before?” And then they understood him; 
convinced, that as he obviously spake of a return 
thither, in a literal sense, his previous descent, thus 
coupled with it, could not be intended in the way of 
figure: ‘ They said unto him, Lo, now speakest thou 
plainly, and speakest no proverb*: by this we believe 

that thou camest forth from God.” The words which 

he addressed to the Father, are of like force; and 
suitable only to one referring to a past condition of 
living majesty with him, which he had for awhile 
quitted for a special end, and which he was about 

to resume: “ Father, I have glorified thee on earth; John xvii 
I have finished the work which thou gavest me to 

do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 

own self, with the glory which I had with thee before 

the world was.” ‘The glory to which he looked 


* He could only be seen to ascend in our substance, as man; and 
he therefore calls himself the ‘Son of Man,” though it was as the “ Son 
of God,” that he “was before” in heaven. As he now united both 
natures, he could properly speak of himself by either title, accordingly 
as it was suited to the immediate subject of his discourse. 

* “Proverb,” i. e. figure, metaphor. Such is the common meaning 
of this term. See Numb. xxi. 27, and Dodd’s Bible. Locke explains 
it by “obscure, enigmatical, figurative,” (vol. v1. 95.) 

There were, in the answer of the Apostles on this occasion, two 
distinct acknowledgments of our Lord’s divine character; one, of his 
omniscience, “ Now are we sure that thou knowest all things ;” and 
another, of his pre-existence ; “ Now we believe that thou camest forth 
from God.” And instead of disclaiming what they ascribed to him, he 
acquiesced : ‘ Do ye now believe?” See Tillotson, Serm. 1. on John i. 14. 
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forward was real, and in personal communion with 
the Father. The glory then with which he pro- 
nounced it zdentical, and which he had laid aside, 
must have been real, and in his presence. ‘These 
words are a plain testimony’ to the meaning and 
truth of St John’s opening doctrine, that “ He was 
in the beginning with God, and was God.” Of like 
effect is Christ’s declaration, that “the Father loved 
him before the foundation of the world.” He must 
have had a real being (when no creature existed), 
to be the object of this divine affection ; an affection, 
therefore, solely grounded on their mutual relation. 
The apostle Paul opens his Epistle to the He- 
brews with matter of like tenor with that of St John, 
in the commencement of his gospel"; and also grounded 
(without explanation, as addressing those now con- 
versant with the truth) on ancient and approved inter- 
pretations of the Old Testament. 'To him who was 
known to their fathers as the “* Word of God,” it had 
been understood by them of old, that the character 
of “Son of God” also belonged. By this title, 
therefore, now "familiarized to all by the preaching 
of the gospel, St Paul reminds them of his pre- 
existence, as “the brightness of his Father’s glory, 
and the express image of his person.” And he illus- 
trates and confirms his doctrine, after the manner 
of St John, by ascribing to him, on scriptural au- 
thority, the creation of “the worlds,’—that he had 
“laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens 


were the work of his hands;” and to him moreover 


* So says Dr Samuel Clarke (Script. Doctr. No. 607.) 
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the perpetual sustentation of all nature,—that he 
“upholdeth all things by the word of his power.” nev. i.s. 
Having thus shewn, in his original and divine nature, 
the grounds on which “all the angels of God wor- Heb. i.«. 
shipped him,” the apostle teaches his incarnation, 
and the motive of it; that he “was made a little nev. ii». 

Comp. John 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death,” ii.14—1. 
that “by the grace of God he should taste death for 
every man.” That he might “by himself purge our nov. i.s. 
sins,” need was that he should bear their allotted 
penalty; and hence that he should assume the very 
nature of the transgressors: ‘“ Forasmuch as the Heb. i 14 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also it hs 
took part of the same, that through death he might 
destroy him that had the power of death.” In allu- 
sion to this, his condescension to stoop to our nature, 
it is further written: “He that sanctifieth, and they nev. iin. 
that are sanctified, being (thus made) all of one 
(stock); for this cause he is not ashamed to call 
them brethren ;” an imputation of humility for which 
there could have been no ground, had he not possessed 
other nature than that in which “he was made like Pai 
unto them.” The reasoning, and the manner of ex-'*> 
pression throughout, imply, not an original birth in 
the single nature of man, and a subsequent under- 
taking to bear the iniquity of his fellows; but a 
deliberate pre-meditation, in one able to weigh the 
necessary method and effects of the required remedy, 
and a willing ¢ransition into a secondary state of 
existence, in which alone that remedy could be found. 
Moreover, had the Redeemer been merely a man, it 
might well have been thought needful by the apostle 
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to inform us, from what motive God saw good to accept 
the trivial merit and sufferings of one, as the ransom 
for all; but there could have been no necessity for 
this elaborate assurance that he was a man, which 
he was seen and known to be. It was only because 
the apostle had first shewn him to be truly God, 
that he foresaw, or perhaps had already experienced’, 
a perplexity to the minds of some, in the doctrine, 
that he had humbled himself to be “ found in fashion 
as a man.” With this difficulty the Hvangelist, at 
any rate, lived to contend. Before the years of the 
venerable St John were brought to a close, he was 
called upon to rebuke the early heresy of those who, 
unable to digest the doctrine of God «incarnate, 
chose either to divide the divine nature from the 
human, in our blessed Saviour; or else to suppose 
his susception of the human, to be nothing more 
than a phantasm or shew’. 

There is much of consentient testimony to the 
doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence in the glory of 
the divine nature, in other portions of the New 
Testament. It makes at once the assertion and the 
argument of the apostle Paul, in his exhortation to 
the Philippians, to exhibit a self-denying spirit. He 
sets before them the Saviour, as a model of unex- 
ampled forbearance and condescension: ‘‘ Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus; 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 


_- * It is supposed by some that not only St Paul, but St Peter, had 
occasion to rebuke the opinions entertained by Cerinthus. Ittigius de 
Heres, evi Apostol. &c. Sect. 1. ¢c. v. Waterland, vol. 1. 158. 
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bery to be equal with God, but made? himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant®, and was made in the likeness of men.” It is 
the clear drift of this language, that Christ had, 
previously to his incarnation, lived in a state of 
glory, which he quitted; had stood on a pinnacle, 
from which he stooped; had been clothed in a 
majesty, of which he disrobed himself. His self- 
humiliation consisted in shrouding his original bright- 
ness under the lowly garb which he assumed, when 
“manifested to take away our sins.” What he had 1 Jonniii.s. 
been, is contrasted with the condition to which he 
consented to abase himself, in putting on “the like- 
ness of men.” What was he then before? The 
apostle has furnished the answer: “In the form of pit iis. 
God;"" an expression necessarily of corresponding 
force with those to which it is opposed, “the form 
of a servant,” ‘in fashion as a man;” and _ so, not 
less clearly intimating the true nature of God, than 
these denote the reality of “sinful flesh.” But as if 
to prevent all doubt, it is said: “He thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God;”. a phrase which, 
whatever be the precise force of the word rendered 


into our language by “robbery*,” cannot properly be e Sed note 


2 €avrov exevooe—literally, “emptied himself,” which expresses the 
sense of laying aside a previous glory, more clearly. See Bull. J. E. C. 
c.i.n.6; and Wall’s “ Infant Baptism,” 1.344, who quote the paraphrase 
of Origen: “novissimis temporibus seipsum exinaniens, homo factus. 
est; incarnatus est, cum Deus esset; et homo factus, mansit quod 
Deus erat.” 

* “Form of a servant,” i. e. of a creature, every creature being the 
servant of his Creator (Bull. D. F. N. Sect. m. ¢. ii. n.2.) For the ge- 
neral scope of this passage see his “Pr. et Ap. Tr.” c. vi. n. 2], and 
Dr J. Knight, ch. ii. No. 934. Also the references in note Q. 
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construed to imply less than an inherent participa- 
tion in the fulness of the divine glory. 
Such is the apostle’s assertion. And in this 
sense alone can it furnish the argument following, 
of Christ’s wondrous self-denial. It consisted in 
brooking, though God, the troubles and indignities 
which “flesh is heir to.” As man, he had descended 
from no high estate; he lived in that in which he 
was born. Could it be merely intended, as Socinians' 
wrest this language to their views, that as a human 
messenger of God, endued by him with supernatural 
powers (and in this sense only, “in the form of 
God,” and “equal to God”), he devoted them not 
to his own aggrandizement, but to the service of 
man (the end for which he received them, and for 
which alone, remaining subject to the divine Giver, 
he would exercise them), and for man laid them 
down with his life, “humbling himself, and becoming 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross” ? 
were this all his merit—such commission and such 
credentials had all the apostles and first teachers; 
so, too, they lived; and so they, for the most part, 
died. ‘They wrought, as he had foretold, greater 
miracles; they bore, as he had foretold, greater 
hardships: “were patiently in afflictions, in neces- 
sities, in stripes, in imprisonments.” Like God’s 
servants of old, they “‘were stoned, were sawn asun- 
der, were tempted, were slain.” Yet not for their 
willing humiliation, in contrast with their divine 
mission and gifts, did ‘‘ God give them a name 
which is above every name™.” It is never pronounced 
of their dignity and their condescension, that, being 
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in the form of God, “they took other and degrading 
shape, and made themselves of no reputation.” It 
is never proclaimed of the charity they exhibited to- 
wards man, as of the “love of Christ,” that it ‘ pass- Eph. iii 19. 
eth knowledge.” A broad distinction is ever pre- 
served between the apostolic martyrs and their great 
example, not grounded on a disparity of bodily trials, 
but of the natures in which they respectively sub- 
mitted to them. In their aim, their labours, and 
their fate, they bear comparison with their Master ; 
and hence are dignified with the name of “ fellow- 2Cor.vi.1. 
workers with Christ.” Yet it is never made an ar- 
gument of God’s unbounded mercy, that he per- 
mitted them to die in the service of men; as it is, 
that he “spared not his own Son, but delivered Rom.viii.s2. 
him up for us all.” There is no approach, in any 
language employed of them, to expressions which 
make them to have lived in former, much less in 
original glory; which bring them from heaven as 
its ancient scene. It is not said of Paul, the most 
eminent among them for his divine endowments, 
and his voluntary labours and sufferings, for other's 
good; “Ye know his grace, that though he was rich, 2Cor. viii». 
yet for your sakes he became poor', that ye through 
his poverty might be rich.” Such language could 
be applicable to him alone, who laid aside for a while 
his proper happiness, that he might bring us to par- 1 Jonn iii. 2. 
take of it; to him alone, who “came down from Jonn vi. 3s. 
heaven,” and who, agreeably to his promise, and in John vi. 62. 


1 This is evidently a parallel to Phil. ii. 6,7. See note R, and Ward- 
law, as there referred to. 
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testimony to his true descent, “while he blessed his 
disciples, was parted from them, and carried up into 


5 


heaven ;” ‘‘ while they beheld, was taken up, and a 
cloud received him out of their sight.” 

To the Baptist, the pre-existence of Christ had 
been no secret; and his knowledge of it came from 
other sources. He, like him of whom he bare wit- 
ness, had a mission from God; was born out of the 
course of nature; had been foretold by prophecy ; 
was announced at his conception by an angel; was 
“ filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s 
womb:” it was testified of him, that he “was a 
prophet, yea, and more than a prophet.” So, in 
every figurative sense, he, too, “came forth from 
God.” Hence, when he assigns as a reason of 
Christ’s superiority to him, “ He cometh from above;” 
“He that is from heaven is above all;’” he must 
needs intend a literal descent; for otherwise his words 
set forth no ground of distinction from himself. He 
leads us elsewhere to the same conclusion, asserting 
that Christ eaisted before him, though born into 
the world after him, and entering later upon his 
ministry; and that, on the ground of this pre-exist- 
ence, he was his superior: “He that cometh after 
me is preferred before me: for he was before me.” 
On this account it is, that he, of whom Christ testi- 
fied, “Among them that are born of women there 
hath not risen a greater than John,” himself pro- 
nounceth of Christ, “whose shoe’s latchet I am not 
worthy to unloose.” Surely, too, it was of some pre- 
eminence other than that of prophet over prophet, 
that he gave preternatural acknowledgment, even 
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‘in his mother’s womb;” “leaping for joy” at the Luke i. 4, 
honour done unto her that bare him, “that the mo- 
ther of ker Lord should come unto her.” <Accord- 
ingly, to the Baptist, instructed by the Holy Ghost 
dwelling in him, as to the nature of Christ, and 
as to his person, by the outward symbol of the same sonn i.32, 
divine witness descending and remaining upon him, 
doth Christ appeal for testimony of himself. And John v.32 
his testimony is, “I saw, and bare record that this Jonni. ss. 
is the Son of God.” 

That the nature which he, whom “angels wor- Heb. .«. 
shipped,” received, when he “ was made a little lower nev. ii. 9. 
than the angels,” was not his original and proper 
nature, is further shewn, by the care with which both 
St Peter and St Paul inform us, that “he was made Acts ii. 30. 
of the seed of David according to the flesh;” but ac- 
cording to the spirit of holiness” (his holy spritual » see note 
nature) was “declared to be the Son of God.” This 
emphatic limitation of his descent from David to 
one element only of his mixed being, is taught again 
by the latter apostle, in nearly the same terms; when 
also he makes it the glory of his nation, that the 
Redeemer should receive his human nature of their 
seed—* whose are the fathers, and of whom, as con- Rom. ix. 5. 
cerning: the flesh, Christ came.” And he straightway 
explains the meaning of this restriction, and the 
ground of his boast, by alleging his previous glory: 
‘Who is over all, °God blessed for ever!” This truth, « see Serm. 
of Christ’s two-fold nature, is otherwise made known, — Beale 
through a striking figure, by St John; who proclaims 
him for both “ the root and offspring of David,” i. e. Rev. ii.16. 
as at once his Creator, and his Son. And it seems 
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to have been notified under a somewhat similar meta- 
phor in the Old Testament, wherein the Messiah is 
foretold both as “a branch of Jehovah,” and as a 
“branch of David;” i.e. as having, in his complex 
person, a community of substance with each parent 
stem. To such inference he would evidently himself 
lead, in his question so perplexing to those, who, 
overlooking the true sense of Scripture, expected a 
mere human Messiah: “If David call him Lord, how 
is he his Son?” his son, only? for he meant not to 
disavow his parentage in ove sense; but only to imply, 
that he possessed, at the same time, another and 
loftier. 

Thus manifold is the witness to the divine nature 
and pre-existence, and to the true incarnation, of the 
Son of God. In all this language, we have a certain 
and convincing testimony to the fulfilment of the 
ancient promises, of one fitted to be a mediator, by 
partaking in both the natures to be reconciled: “a 
child born,” and “a son given”—“‘a man of sorrows,” 
and ‘‘the mighty God”: who was proclaimed, in the 
moment which introduced this mysterious combination 
to the world, in language apposite: “a Saviour, which 
is Christ, Jehovah !” 
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Marru. xxvur. 19. 


Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 


“Ir the doctrines of a blessed Trinity, and of the 
promised Messias being very God, had been alto- 
gether unknown to the Jews before Christ began to 
preach the gospel, it would be a great prejudice 
against the Christian religion. But the contrary 
being once satisfactorily made out, will go a great 
way towards proving these doctrines among Chris- 
tians.” Such is the just conclusion of one, whose 
learning has thrown a great light upon the opinions 
of the Jews of ancient times, and fully established 
the existence among them of such a degree of know- 
ledge on these articles of our creed, as furnishes a 
valuable confirmation of their truth.. Their knowledge 
was grounded upon the imperfect revelations of the 
Old Testament. It was my endeavour, in my last 
discourse, to collect its scattered rays, and to shew 
their sufficiency, as a foundation for that partial and 
preparatory faith, for which alone prophetical notices 
were intended, and which the Jews of old actually 
built upon them. Having first adduced from this 
source a variety of passages which imply a plurality, 
and that a Trinity, of persons, in the one Godhead, 
I proceeded to lay before you such texts, as bear a 


Allix, ch. i. 
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separate testimony to the divinity of the promised 
Messiah, leaving the like witness to the nature of 
the Holy Spirit, for future consideration. And after 
a statement of the evidence of the Old Testament 
on this point, I entered upon that of the New. I 
showed, by many proofs, that Christ taught himself 
to be the ‘“ Son of God,” in a sense which cannot 
belong to man, or angel, or created being, of any 
rank; but only to one, subsisting in the true and 
perfect nature of God. 

The offensiveness of this pretension in the sight 
of the Jewish rulers, (who, ignorant, for the most part, 
of the views of their forefathers, looked upon it as an 
infringement of the divine unity), and the consequent 
certainty of their violence, should he explicitly assert 
it; led Christ, during almost his whole public ministry, 
and for a while with his select disciples, who had been 
educated in the same prejudice, to unfold the truth 
rather through inferences to be drawn from his 
language, than plainly and openly. Thus, though 
his real meaning was suspected, and often evident, 
even to his enemies, no sufficient handle was afforded 
for his legal condemnation as a blasphemer against 
the Majesty of God; until, at length, in the ful- 

Jomn xvii.4, Ness of time, when the ends of his sojourn on earth 

Lake x were accomplished, ,he plainly confessed his divine 

Seeserm.m. oyjoin; and on this account was, as he had fore- 
seen, put to death, in that nature which alone could 
die. 

It was the first duty of the Evangelists to hand 
down the very words of their Master, that our faith 
might stand in him, and not in man. Hence we find 
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this doctrine presented by them, for the most part, 
in his own guarded language. And there was to 
them, for a time, some necessity for a like wariness See Wilson, 
in the method and order of teaching ; for establishing 
the truth of his mission, before unfolding that of 
his nature. But, at suitable seasons, they boldly 
declare, in their own persons and speech, the belief 
which they derived from his instruction, confirmed 
to them by that Holy Spirit, which “brought all 
things to their remembrance,” and “taught them all sonnxiv.26. 
things,” and “ guided them into all truth.” St John, sonnwwvi.rs. 
in the very opening of his gospel, proclaims, in set 
terms, as the very fundamental article of necessary 
faith, that in Christ was incarnate that Divine Being, 
who was “in the beginning with the Father ;” who, fae 
‘before the heavens and the earth were made, was ©)? 
God from everlasting ;” of which, moreover, in proof 
of this truth, he attributes to him the creation. The gonni.s. 
Apostle Paul commences his Epistle to the Hebrews 
with language of like purport and explicitness*. J 4See note 
referred to this testimony of both, as well as to nu- 
merous passages in their writings, and to some in 
other parts of the New Testament, in which the pre- 
existence of Christ in heaven, an irrefragable argument 
of his divinity, is either asserted, or plainly implied ; 
as also his true incarnation, and two-fold nature. I 
now proceed to other evidence. 

We have already seen that divine Tvéles' are Serm. tp. 


* For a proof of Christ’s divinity from the divine titles applied to him, 
see Waterland, vol. 1. Serm. vi.: and from the divine Attributes, Serm. 
vu. Also Whitby’s Tract. sect. 1. and Dr Gill, ch. vi. for all ‘ies heads. , 
Also Potter, sect. 1v. 


»See note 
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ascribed in Scripture to the Messiah, shewing him, by 
this direct testimony, to be God. And other instances 
will be referred to, towards the close of this discourse. 
But the Supreme Being is made known to us by other 
signs; by a reference to his attributes, and to his 
works, and by the suitable and exclusive worship 
which he commands for himself, on these grounds. 
Each of these tokens is appropriated also to Christ. 
Thus we know in him the nature of God, by add the 
same tests as in the Father; and hence, necessarily, 
in the same sense. No mark is left by which to 
distinguish zhe Creator from a creature, if Christ be 
less than God. It shall be the aim of my present 
discourse to exhibit proofs of these assertions, first, 
in the testimony of the inspired writers, speaking in 
their own persons; afterwards, in the parallel declara- 
tions of their divine Master, upon which their belief 
was founded. 

First, as to the Adéributes of God. 

Christ is held up as ETERNAL. It had been 
declared by the prophet Micah”, in a passage which 
it is manifest the Jews understood, generally, to belong 
to him who was to come as their Messiah; “ His 
goings forth have been of old, from everlasting.” The 
Psalmist had spoken of him in almost the same terms. 
In strict accordance with this ancient witness, is that 
of the Evangelist, already quoted, “ In the beginning" 
was the Word...... The same was in the beginning 
with God:” a phrase which excludes the notion of a 


1 For the proper force of this expression, see Tillotson, Serm. 1. on 
John i. 14. 
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time when he was not. And as it is taught that he 

was “ without beginning of days,” so also that he shall Heb. vii 3 
be “without end of life:” “the same yesterday, to- Heb. xii 8 
day, and for ever;” everlasting, and without change, i,8.9f the 
in time past, present, and to come. “They (the 
heavens and earth) shall perish, but thou remainest :” Heb. i. 11, 
‘Thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 
OMNIPOTENCE is ascribed to him—a mighty “ work- pni, ii. 01. 
ing, whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto 
himself.” And it is “understood” of him, as of the Rom, 1, 20. 
Father, by “the things that are made;” the creation ‘3. — 
of all things proving “eternal power and Godhead,” 

in the one, as in the other. The authority also which 

his disciples received from him, “to cast out unclean Matt. x.1. 
spirits, and to heal all manner of sickness,” bespoke 

in him an universal dominion. He is described as 
OMNISCIENT’; for it is said, “In him are hid all cou. iis. 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” “He knew John xvi 
all things;” “knew an himself”—not by extrinsic Mark v.30. 
inspiration—not only “what was in man,” but those 
“secret things which belong unto the Lord:” for it is 
written of him; “The only-begotten, which is in the sonni.is. 
bosom of the Father”’—in the intimacy of his nature 

and counsels—“ he hath declared him.” His Omnt- 


PRESENCE is made known (as that of the Father) 


* The manner of expression also in John i. 48; Matt. ix. 4; Mark ii. 
5; Luke vii. 39, 40; ix. 47; Acts i. 24; (which Dr 8. Clarke allows to 
be addressed to Christ; Script. Doctr. No. 690.) 1 Cor. iv. 5, implies a 
belief on the part of the sacred writers that he “knew all things,” in 
virtue of his own proper nature. It is far different from the language 
in which any like knowledge is asserted of the apostles; in whom it is 
expressly attributed to the Holy Spirit. It resembles the language which 
is employed of the Father. Comp. Jer. xvii. 10; 1 Kings viii. 39; 
Acts xv. 8. 
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in the assurance that he “ upholdeth all things’ which 
exist, and “heareth” every prayer of all, in all the 
world. For where he perceives and acts, there he 
needs must be, in as large a sense as the Father's 
presence and providence are thus known. 

As the divine attributes are thus shewn to belong 
to Christ, so also the operations which are confessedly 
divine. The crEATION’ of all things is justly regard- 
ed by the apostle as an unquestionable characteristic 
of the Godhead, and is frequently appealed to in this 
light, in the Old Testament. “Know ye that the 
Lord he is God; it is he that hath made us,” 1s 
the reasoning of the Psalmist: and it is a conclusion, 
for which the like premises are acknowledged in his 
Son. The whole frame of the universe is pointed to, 
as a monument of his handywork. Moses had been 
inspired to record, that the Father took counsel 
therein and co-operation, saying, “Let us make.” 
Accordingly, the Apostle applies to the future Mes- 


1 For a proof of the divinity of Christ, from his creation of the world, 
See Waterland, v. ii. serm. 1. m1., and Whitby’s Tract, c. 1. sect. Xi. xii. 
xiii. 

The Socinians admit the creation of the world to be a work ex- 
clusively of God, and, to evade the conclusion that Christ is so, under- 
stand the creation here spoken of, to mean merely, the moral renovation 
of man, by the preaching of Christ. 

The Arians admit the creation spoken of to be the same as that in 
Genesis: but, to avoid the inference that Christ is truly God, suppose the 
work merely to have been committed to him (though himself a creature, 
in their view), as a deputed instrument. 

Thus it continually happens, that they who dissent from the plain, 
natural meaning of scriptural language, are driven to mere fanciful 
explanations of such portions as do not suit them; and, having no certain 
ground of interpretation, one allows what the other rejects, and rejects 
what the other allows. See, as against both, Tillotson, Serm. 1. and 1. on 
John i. 14. Also Whitby’s Tract, c. 1. sect. xi. xii. xiii. 
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siah, as addressed to him by the Father, words testi- 
fying his concurrence therein; “Thou, Lord’, in the Heb. i 10. 
beginning, hast laid the foundation of the earth, and 
the heavens are the works of thy hands.” With 
harmonious witness, St John, having once asserted 
this truth, straightway confirms it by repetition, agree- 
ably to its importance as an illustration of his accom- 
panying doctrine, that “he was in the beginning with 
God, and was God:” saying, “ He was in the world, sonni.io. 
and the world was made by him:” and he adds; “and 
the world knew him not.” 

These last words are perhaps important enough, 
taken in connexion with the context, to merit a 
particular notice. The purport of this reproach of 
the Evangelist is, that the creatures of his fashion- 
ing hand “knew him not,” in his true charaeter ? sonni ur, 


} Bull, J-E.C. 
“his own,” they whom he had “made,” when hec. iin 4 
Tillotson, S. 

came with consistent mercy to redeem them, “ re- far noneehe 


end. Berri- 


ceived him not”—owned not in him the Lord their man, p.39. 
Maker. And the power so to “receive him,” and 
to *‘ believe on his name,” (an expression which of Jonni.1s, 
itself implies an object of religious. faith), is repre- 
sented to be “not of the will of the flesh, nor of man;” jonni. 13. 
not by the unaided faculty of the natural reason, 
“but of God.” ‘This declaration is of like force 
with that of our Lord himself to Peter, upon his 
confession of him, as “the Christ, the Son of the 
living God:” “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed Matt.xvi.t, 
it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” 
This difficult knowledge, requiring a special illumi- 


* See Tillotson, Serm. 1. on John i. 14. 
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nation from above, must, in both instances, refer to 
his divine nature; intimated, in the one, by the 
character of Creator, and in the other, by that of 
SeenoteC. the “Son of God*:” for, as a divine messenger—as 
the Messiah—many: “received” him by the mere 
light of the understanding, through their notice of the 
fulfilment of prophecy, and the evidence of his power 
and wisdom. Hence when, on such grounds, Nico- 
jonni. demus freely saluted him as a “teacher come from 
God’. Christ told him there were yet other and 
Jonn iti. 12, “heavenly things” concerning himself—further and 
loftier truths than any yet confessed by him, or even 
announced to him, which he would find a difficulty in 
John iii.13- helieving ; and proceeded to instance, in his ‘‘ coming 
yonn iti 16. down from heaven,” and in his being “ the only-be- 
gotten Son of God:” language then, importing far 
more than his already acknowledged mission. 
But to return to the evidence of Christ’s divine 
operations. He is not glorified as artificer of this 
lower world only, and of every living thing that 
moveth therein, but also of the unseen world of spirits, 
the celestial hierarchy which rejoiceth in the “ light 
of God’s countenance.” Not only is this «plied in 
jomi.3. the negative assertion of St John, “ Without him 

was not anything made that was made” (purposely 
iseenorep. added, as it is thought’, to enforce this particular 
coias, truth); but it is expressly affirmed by St Paul; “by 


See Pearson, , . é ‘ 
143. him were all things created, that are in heaven and 
Ibid. in earth, visible and invisible ;? and by him, not as 


1 As Nathanael, John i. 45; also ii. 11, 23, and all his Apostles ; 
Nicodemus, as here referred to; the woman of Samaria, John iv. 29; 
five thousand at once, John vi. 14, &c. 
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a mere deputed instrument, but of his own concurring 

will: “all things were created by him, and. for® him.” ‘Seen9teE. 

Such is the testimony of those whose uniform doctrine Heb. i 45 

is, that “he who built all things 7s God.” a 
As we are told that Christ was before all things, 

and created them, so also that he is their PRESERVER; 

sustaining them by his perpetual providence, and con- 

tinuing to them their natural energies: “ By him co.i.1z. 

all things consist,” i. e. “live, and move, and have acts xvii2s. 

their being :” “He upholdeth all things by the word we. i.s. 

of his power.” He it is to whom the future destruc- 

tion of the heavens and the earth is reserved: “They 

shall perish:” “as a vesture shalt thou fold them Hein». 

up, and they shall be changed.” He also will renew 

our nature unto a capacity for the blessedness of 

heaven; “changing our vile body, that it may be Phil iii. 21. 

fashioned like unto his glorious body.” It cannot, 

surely, be thought, that he who made all things, and 

exercises over them a present superintendence, and 

will be the author of whatever changes yet await 

them in the womb of time, is ought less than God. 

At his hands, moreover, we are bid to look for judg- 

ment, the acknowledged prerogative of divine supre- 

macy. “We shall all stand before the judgment- Rom. xiv.10, 

seat of Christ; for it is written, As I live, saith the ™-.v-1. 

Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue 

shall confess to God’.” Hence his displeasure is held 


* The names of Christ and of God are here interchanged in a manner 
unaccountable, unless as he is God. 

The Unitarians admit it to be a thing incredible, that judgment 
should be committed to a mere man, and know not how to get over 
this text. This consideration, of itself, they confess, has prevented 
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up to apprehension in words of ancient inspiration, 
addressed to man as by the Father himself: “ Beware 
of him, and obey his voice; provoke him not: for he 
will not pardon your transgressions.” After this warn- 
ing, is the Psalmist’s caution: ‘Kiss! the Son’— 
own his rank and rightful dominion—*lest he be 
angry: when his wrath is kindled but a little, 
blessed are all they that put their trust in him.” 
In consistency with these notices, all the inhabitants 
of the earth are represented by the Evangelist as 
“hiding themselves from him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb; for that 
the great day of his wrath is come, and who shall 
be able to stand?” Who must he be, before whose 
tribunal every man living shall tremble with terror and 
amazement, in expectation of an unerring scrutiny, and 
a righteous doom? ‘‘ The name of God is in him.” 
Lastly, Prayer is a homage belonging to God 
alone, by which confession is made of our depend- 
ance on him for “life, and breath, and all things.” 
It is an acknowledgment of his glorious perfections, 
as exhibited towards man; imputing to him omui- 


some persons of “ learning and reflection” from acceding to their hy- 
pothesis. See a quotation from Mr Belsham, in Wardlaw. (Note H.) 

The Socinians, on the other hand, constantly affirm it to be the 
clear sense of scripture, that Christ is to preside in the judgment of 
mankind, while yet they regard him as a man. See Toulmin’s Life of 
Soc. pp. 200, 305, 456. 

The former reject the whole doctrine of scripture on these two points ; 
the latter retain half. We receive the whole. 

1 Bishop Patrick understands by this expression, an act of homage, 
as to a sovereign. See his notes on Gen. xli. 40, and 1 Sam. x. 1. Allix 
regards it here as an act of religious worship, and shows that the ancient 
Jews applied it to the Messiah, p. 282. 
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presence to hear, and all wisdom and might to dis- 
cern, and to relieve our wants. And prayer’ was'scee noteF. 
made to Christ by his apostles, and invited from all, 
in every age. St John says of him, now glorified: 
“This is the confidence that we have in him, that 1 John v.14, 
if we ask anything according to his will, he heareth 
us; and if we know that he hear us, whatsoever we 
ask, we know that we have the petitions that we 
desired of him.” So St Paul: “The same Lord? pom.x.1; 


comp. V. 9, 


over all is rich unto all that call upon him.” To “the Lord 
him, therefore, did he prefer his private supplication, 

and was heard: “I besought the Lord thrice, and he 2 Cor. xii 8 
said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee.” Upon 
others did he invoke blessings, as from the Father, 1 mess. 


yi iii. 11, 12; 
so also from the Lord* Jesus Christ, the equal source yl oie EB 


of every good and perfect gift. To him did the Loot 

apostles present their united prayer for the guidance actsi. 2s. 

of the Spirit. To him the faithful Stephen, “full acts vii ss. 
of the Holy Ghost,” and instructed by a vision of 

his glory, committed himself in his dying agony, 

“ calling upon God’, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive ESeenoteG. 
my spirit ;” that spirit of which it is elsewhere said, 

that it “shall return unto God.” To Christ also did kcctus.xii.7. 
he pray for his murderers: “Lord, lay not this. sin acts vii. 60. 
to their charge ;” thus ascribing to him the prero- 

gative of pardon also, the exclusive attribute of Deity. 


As the proper fruit of these lessons and examples, it 


2 Dr S. Clarke admits the word “ Lord” here and elsewhere, on like 
occasions, to refer to Christ. (Script. Doctr. No. 614, 691, 698, 706.) 
See also Mr Wm. Hey’s Tract, pp. 79, 83. 

* That these invocations are of the nature of prayers, see Whitby’s 
Tract, ¢. i. § vii. 
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became the characteristic description of the disciples, 
1cor.i.2. before they took the title of christians, that they 
ngeenote F. called upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
All this was the deliberate homage, as unto God, of 
nxod. xxi, those who were firmly persuaded, that “he who sacrl- 
xxiv. 1, ficeth unto any God save unto the Lord only, he shall 
be utterly destroyed;” who braved and welcomed death, 
ps. xtiv.20. rather than “stretch out the hands to a strange 
God;” who spurned the Pagan notion of a created and 
secondary God; whose chosen business it was, at all 
Gauiv.s. eost, to call men off from “doing service unto them 
which by nature! are no Gods.” When then, they 
without reservation gave example, and without ex- 
planation taught, to worship Christ, they manifested 
their settled conviction that he is no created being— 
stitingteet, that he is “dy nature (‘really, that is, and substan- 
ee tially’) God.” 

Thus it is seen that the apostles ascribe to Christ 
every attribute, and operation, and honour—every per- 
fection and prerogative—of divine majesty ; proving 

markxiv... clearly that they regarded him as the “Son of the 
Blessed,” by a real communion in the entire nature 
of the Almighty Father; asis set forth by one of them, 
in a single and most comprehensive expression: “ In 
Co i him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead’ bodily.” 
iM. Such are the views, expressed in their own per- 


isee note 
H. sons, of those who, by daily conversing with our Lord’, 


1 See Waterland, 2nd Def. of Qu. xxiv. Dr Knight, ch. i. No. 180 ; 
Potter, pp. 93—98, in reply to Dr S. Clarke’s interpretation of this text. 
Ser. Doctr. No. 180. 
RISER 2 This does not strictly apply to St Paul or to St Luke. The former 


33. o received his information by special revelation; the latter, from the apostles. 
uke 1. 1, 2. 
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received many more explications of his doctrines than 
they could conveniently transmit to us, and had the light 
of the Holy Spirit to ensure their ¢rue interpretation 
of them. But they have also recorded a portion of 
his instruction on the same points, 72 his own words, 
in which we may read the sufficient grounds of their 
belief; although, for a reason already assigned, his 
mode of imparting these dangerous pretensions was 
indirect, and rather through allusions and inferences, 
than by plain assertion. 
Thus he insinuates his ETERNAL and UNCHANG- 
ING nature, in those remarkable words, already no- 
ticed: “ Before Abraham was, I am.” Nor did his Jom viii-ss. 
enemies fail to discern his meaning therein: for they 
“took up stones to cast at him,” as judicially liable 
to this punishment, for arrogating to himself, falsely 
and blasphemously, as they imagined, both a name* ‘Seenote I. 
and attribute of God. And he did not disavow this 
imputed claim, which, considering its nature, is a 
satisfactory proof that they rightly’ understood him. iSea Germs. 
He yet more clearly affirmed this doctrine to St John, 
after his ascension, by applying to himself the very 
same language by which the divine eternity had been 
of old described; the purport of which, therefore, he 
knew, must be familiar to him whom he addressed: 
“Tam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, rev. xxii.13; 


i. 17, 18 


the first and the last ;” “the living one*.” He repre- comp. i. 8; 


sai. xli. 4; 
a 6% 
xIviii. 12. 

* The Jews understood the expressions of Isaiah, here referred to, 
to assert the absolute eternity of the Father. They can mean nothing 
less of the Son. Allix, p. 338. See also Tillotson, Serm. m. on John i, 
14, and Whitby’s Tract, p.49. For “the Living One” (6 ¢4v), comp. 
John v. 26; and see Dr 8. Clarke, Script. Doctr. 667, and Wardlaw, 
p. 90. 
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Jom v.19. sents himself as ALMIGHTY by these words: “ What 
things soever the Father doeth, these also docth the 
Son likewise;” for so, if the Father be omnipotent, 
the Son must also be: as he elsewhere proclaimeth : 
Matt. xxviti « Ail power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 


Rev. i, 29 His OMNISCIENCE is herein implied: “I am he 
xu 10. Which searcheth the reins and hearts;” for so is 
the same attribute of the Father intimated. And 
he yet more pointedly makes this comparison, saying ; 
Jounx.1s, “as the Father knoweth me, even so know I the 
Father.” And his universal intuition was exhibited 
on earth, by his constant knowledge of the secret 


39 


thoughts of all, and of all future events; and is, more- 
over, essential to that future judgment which he is 
to carry out, and to that disclosure of the whole cha- 
racter of all men, which he taught us to expect 
from him. His omNIPRESENCE—that boundless diffu- 
Jer. xxii sion by which the divine essence “ filleth heaven and 
earth”—extends its perception and influence through 
the whole compass of creation—was announced in his 
Matt. xxvili One to be with his disciples “ alway,” “in all the 
Mark xvi 15. world,” whither they should carry his “everlasting 
Matt. xvii gospel ;” and “wherever two or three should be ga- 
thered together, there to be in the midst of them,” 
and everywhere to hear their prayer. And it seems 
covertly insinuated in his discourse with Nicodemus, 
Jon iti. 13; to whom he speaks as being, as to his devine nature, 


comp. i. 18,” A 
which is.” jy heaven, while yet conversing on earth’. 


1 Different views are entertained as to the meaning of this passage. 
Tillotson, Serm. mn. on John i. 14; Wardlaw, p. 95; Burgh, 65; Scott 
(Bible, ad loc.), who quotes Bishop Hall; and Mr Wm. Hey, Tract, 
pp. 20, 75, support the meaning here assigned. 
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Thus as to the Attributes of the Godhead. And 
we find, in his recorded words, many notices of his 
divine OPERATIONS, past, present, and to come, in 
complete analogy with those of the Father. “Unto Ps.1xviii.20. 
God belong the issues from death;” “He killeth and Deut. xxii 
maketh alive;” “bringeth down to the orave, and 13am. ii. 6. 
Yet did Christ say, “Destroy this sonnii.1o. 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up:” and 
“he spake of the temple of his body”—the abode Jobnii.21. 
of his present deity. As he more openly expresseth 
elsewhere: “ I lay down my life, that I might take John x. 17, 


> 


bringeth up.’ 


it again. No man® taketh it from me, but I lay 

it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, 

and I have power to take it again.” Hence his 
return from the grave, agreeably to this promise, is 

justly represented as a sure testimony to his divinity: 

“he was declared to be the Son of God with power, Rom... 
by the resurrection™ from the dead.” And the “life” n See note 
which he elsewhere, as here, professed, and was thus 
shewn, to “have in himself,” “as the Father hath,” John v, 265 
he asserted his equal power to bestow on all: “As ae a1. 
the Father’,” saith he, “raiseth up the dead, and 
quickeneth them; even so the Son quickeneth whom 

he will.” Accordingly, he cried, ‘“ Lazarus, come Jonn xi. 43. 
forth:” “ Maid, arise:” and the dead obeyed. He Lake vii 
represents as his own work, the future resurrection 


? ovdeis, “No one.’ The original expression is more general than 
that of our version. 

* What other motive can be imagined for these frequent assimilations 
of himself to the Father, but to lead to a belief of their equality 2 Sup- 
posing him to be only a man, what instruction would they convey 2 
or how consist with becoming reverence towards God? with becoming 
humility in his servant ? 


John vi. 44. 


John x. 27, 
28. 


Matth. xxv. 
31. 


Luke v. 20, 
21. 
Mark ii. 7. 


» See note 


L. 


Allix, 242. 
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of the just: “JZ will raise him up at the last day.” 
To his own proper bounty, he ascribes the everlasting 
reward to ensue; “My sheep hear my voice, and 
I know them, and they follow me; and J gvve unto 
them eternal life :” to himself the universal yudgment, 
when “the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him.” 

When in the exercise of another prerogative of 
the “ King of kings,” saying, “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee,” it was objected to him, that he “ spake’ blas- 
phemies, for who can forgive sins but God alone” 
(of whose “law sin is the transgression”); he did 
not deny the right to be exclusively divine, nor yet 
disclaim his pretension to it, by pleading a mere 
deputed authority; but proceeded, by conferring the 
desired boon, to prove, as he himself expresses, that 
“the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins’’—that there did reside within his human “ fa- 
shion,” that nature to which pardon doth properly 
appertain. Why but to keep” their minds alive to 
this his lofty and mysterious character, by a new hint 
of it, should he introduce this miracle with language ° 
which he foreknew would give offence; and, to our 
view at least, unsuitable, or at any rate unnecessary 
to it, as a mere act of compassion, or as an evidence 
of his mission; and hitherto, for such ends, unusual 
with him? Nor did he scruple to dispense with 
the divine laws, justifying his license by this asser- 
tion; “the Son of Man is Lord also of the sabbath ;” 
an authority which could belong to him only as 
having himself hallowed it: it being the promise 


peexixaiv. and boast of God’s servants, to “perform his sta- 
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tutes alway, even unto the end.” Out of the riches 
of his own grace he professed to impart comfort to 
the soul of man: “ My peace I give unto you: not sonnxiv.o7. 
as the world giveth, give I unto you.” In his own 
person, he promised to send forth the Holy Spirit? 
of God; “If I depart, Z will send him unto you.” John xvi. 7 
Moreover, though he taught us to pray to “our 
Father” in all our necessities, he invited us to address 
our supplications to himself also; “ whatsoever ye sonnsiv.1s. 
shall ask in* my name, that will J do.” He who hath 
all blessings to bestow, for the body and the soul, 
which man can enjoy here, or desire hereafter, is surely 
God; for by what higher power do we know God ? 

By these manifold and clear testimonies avouching 
his greatness, he consistently commanded for himself 
the HOMAGE due unto it. While he confirmed the 
commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, mutt. iv..0. 
and him only shalt thou serve;” he thought it no 
contradiction to require for himself the same reverence, 
without distinction or reserve—‘ that all men should sonnv. 23. 
honour the Son’, even as they honour the Father ;” 


* Bull quotes the reasoning of Augustine : ‘ Quomodo Deus non est, 
qui dat Spiritum Sanctum? Imo quantus Deus est, qui dat Deum!” 
“ How is he not God, who gives the Holy Spirit? Yea, how great a God 
is he who gives God!” D. F.N. Sect. u. ¢. iii. n. 17. 
* “In my name "—i. e. calling on my name—“ ask of me.” Accordingly 
the Vulgate has, “Si quid petieritis me, in nomine meo, hoc faciam.” 
This form better corresponds with the promise “that will J do.” It is 
also exemplified in the prayers addressed to him by the apostles, and 
in the language employed by them on the occasion of any miracle per- yee 
formed by them. aie ry 
* That worship belonged to him who should come as the Messiah, 
had been foreshewn : Ps. ii. 12; xlv. 11; Ixviii. 32; Ixxii. 11; Isai. xlix, 
23. Thus were these, and other passages, understood by the ancient Jews. 
Allix, 282—4: see also 287. 


John xiv. 9. 


John xvi. 15. 


Waterl. ii. 
112. 


John v. 19. 
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with all the worship belonging to the Lord God 
Almighty, in his pure and spiritual essence, and in 
his every relation to man. ‘T’o express at once his 
communion in all the “ fulness of the Godhead”—in 
all the attributes and prerogatives that belong to the 
divine nature and character, thus severally claimed by 
him—he pronounceth; “ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father;” “all things that the Father hath 
are mine’;” “his power, my power; his works, my 
works; his spirit, my spirit: our perfections common ; 
our nature equal; our glory one.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from these branches 
of evidence, whether in the words of our Lord himself, 
or in those of his apostles, rests ou sure ground. 
He who “hath all things that the Father hath;” to 
whom the divine aétributes, operations, and worship 
belong; who is whatever the Father is, and “ doeth 
whatsoever things the Father doth,” and rightfully 
claims whatsoever honour to the Father is due—must 
be God. We know the Father by no other tokens. 
He is not revealed to us by a description of his essence, 
but only of his inherent properties and powers, his 
works, and his relations to us-ward. God is he, who 
is Eternal, Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omnipresent, 
Creator, Preserver, Lawgiver, Lord, and Judge*. It 
is by such marks that Scripture teaches us to know 
the divine object of our worship: we can present him 


1 Macknight (Harmony of the Gospels, ad loc.) observes of this text ; 
“Those who oppose the divinity of Christ, seem to be at a loss for an 
explication of this passage.” 

2 See Waterland, vol. 1. 11. Hey’s Lect. B. rv. Art. 11. sect. 16 ; and 
Mr W. Hey’s Tracts, p. 18, &c. to which he refers. 
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no otherwise to our mind. And it is under each and 
all of them, that it calls upon us to honour Christ. 
If when he is represented under the features of man’s 
nature, we gather thereby that he is perfect man; 
how can we consistently deny that he is perfect God, 
when all the perfections of the Godhead are ascribed 
to him? By what intelligible and safe distinction, 
do we adopt unequal conclusions, from premises in all 
points matched? Can we believe such language to 
have been employed dy him, and of him under his 
instruction, to teach us that he was less than it 
reasonably purports? It is solemnly addressed to us, 
that we may learn thereby, and believe, the truth. 
What other truth could it be expected that we should 
infer from it? Can such characteristics be appropriated, 
under the controul of the “Spirit of wisdom,” to an 
infinite, independent, almighty and immutable Being ; 
and, at the same time, to one created, ministerial, frail 
and finite? How, by them, can we know the Father 
for God, if, the same belonging to Christ, he be not 
God? ? 

By so many, and various, and consistent lessons, 
Christ gradually instilled into the minds of his chosen 
disciples, that doctrine of his divine nature, which 
they “preached in all the world.” It was to be the 
cause of his death, through the blindness and preju- 
dices of the Jewish rulers. Therefore its direct 
assertion, which, perceiving his meaning, they eagerly 
watched for as necessary to give a legal sanction for 


* See Waterland, Ist and 2nd Def. of Qu. vi. vii.: and vol. rv. pp. 54, 
58. 
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their violence, was reserved by him until all else 
“which had been written of him should have been 
fulfilled,” and the purpose of his life should have been 
carried out. Then at length, upon the solemn ad- 
Comp. juration of the high priest, “Art thou the Son of 
70. wv, God?” he confessed and denied not, but said, “I 
©. mxwiam.” This great truth, now thus openly proclaimed, 


63, 64; and 3 ul 5 
seeserm. was, after his resurrection, held up by him to the 


perpetual and necessary faith of man, in the words 

of my text, as the very groundwork of that final 

revelation, concerning the true God, which he came 

to make: ‘Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing 

them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
° See note of the Holy Ghost’.” 

Baptism was not a novel institution: it had long 
been familiar to the Jews, as a preparatory rite for 
receiving proselytes from the many gods of the heathen 
to the one “‘ Lord God of Israel;” in whom, before 
receiving it, they made profession of their new faith. 
Hence the brevity of our Saviour’s injunction. When 
he thus summarily adopted this form, as a token of 
admission to his better covenant, and a channel of its : 
grace; the Jews would at once understand him to hold 
up, in this indispensable, preliminary creed, the God 
whom he required all to acknowledge, unto his sal- 
vation. The God ‘thus proclaimed is not the Father 
alone; but, with him, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
with undistinguished reverence. This formulary of 
belief includes the three persons of the Blessed Trinity, 


1 See Wall’s “ Hist. of Infant Baptism,” Introduction, and vol. 1. 26. 
Also Lightfoot’s Works, vol. v1. 406, 416 ; x1. 364, 5; and Waterland, 


rule. 
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with exact uniformity of confession. Whatever ho- 

nour, therefore, is claimed by virtue of it as due 

to one, must, by the identity of expression, be com- 
manded to each. And that honour is, religious faith 

and adoration. T hey are taught herein to be, toge- 

ther, that one God, whom the Jews were to own as 

the ancient worship of their fathers’, and for whom PSeeSerm. 
the heathen were to lay aside their many idols of mere eras 
imaginary being. It is a final and perpetual confir- 
mation, by an ordinance more instructive than words, 

of that inherent dignity in Christ, for the right under- 
standing of which it had been a constant aim of 

his preaching to prepare the way. It is that truth 
concerning him which the apostle holds up, when, 

in opposition to the ‘“‘gods many and lords many” Of 1 Cor. viti.5, 
heathen mythology, he teaches; ‘‘'To us there is but 

one God the Father, of whom are all things, and 

we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 

are all things, and we by him;” thus substituting 

the Father and Son, as the one Lord God our maker, 

in the room of all unreal deities; and, unless deny- 

ing the Lather to be Lord, proclaiming Christ to 

be God’, 

It must not be overlooked, that two of Christ’s 
miracles appear to want both the motives and cha- 
racter which distinguish the other displays of his 
power, and to have been exhibited as evidences of 


* Compare Mark xii. 29; Eph. iv. 5, where the Father is called 
“Lord,” as here is Christ; and John i. 1; xx. 28; Rom. ix. 5, where 
Christ is called “God,” as here the “ Father” is. See Waterland, 1. 7 ; 
m1. 31, 68—71 ; m1. 401, 2; Pearson, 162; Bull. D. F. N. Sect. rv. ¢. iv. 
n. 5. Wm. Hey’s Tract, p. 32. 


Matt. xiv. 
25. 


Matt. xix. 
27. 


Job ix. 8. 
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his divine nature, rather than as credentials of his 
mission. When he went privately to his disciples, 
“walking on the sea,” his aim surely was, to manifest 
to them, who already owned him for the Messiah, 
and, as such, had “forsaken all and followed him,” 
something beyond their present knowledge; viz. that 
beneath his human substance lay hidden another 
superior to its laws; that in him subsisted bodily 
the pure essence of that spiritual Being, who “alone 
(as they had learned from Job) treadeth upon the 
waves.” Accordingly, they at first said, “ It is a 
spirit ;” and when they knew who that spirit was, 
they ‘worshipped him, saying, of a truth thou art 
the Son of God”—a declaration drawn from them' by 
no other single miracle; though every miracle, being 
an attestation from heaven to his truth, proved him to 
be, what he openly professed to them, the Messiah. 
This confession, therefore, meant more ; and is suit- 
ably expressed by that one of his titles, which s7gnz- 


iSerm. wr. LES PeOTens 


note L. 


Again. When before three, selected from the 


aatt.xvii,o, twelve, he was ‘ transfigured, and his face did shine 


Luke v. 8. 


as the sun, and his raiment was white as the light ;” 
what could be the aim of this display, save to make 
these chosen confidents (in the language of one of 


1 i.e. not collectively: otherwise there is the instance of Nathanael, 
Johni. 49. Bishop Horsley considers Peter’s address to our Lord, after 
the miraculous draft of fishes, to imply an apprehension of something 
more than human in his character: “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” He regards it as an expression of that conviction, so 
rooted in the minds of the Jews, that man may not “look upon God, 
and live.” See Gen. xxxii. 30; Exod. xxxiii. 20; Judges Vi, 22 5° Xl, 
20, 22; Isaiah vi. 5. Horsley’s Tracts, pp. 239—40. 
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them) “‘ eye-witnesses of his majesty ?” a vision need- 2 ret.i. 16. 
less for other ends of his mission, and therefore to 
be ‘told to no man, until he should be risen AGAIN Matt. xvii.9. 
from the dead ;” when the doctrine of his divine nature, 
openly proved by both events, would also be openly See Rom. i, 
proclaimed. This exhibition of himself was followed 
by a suitable declaration, like unto that just recorded, 
but now proceeding from the Father himself; who, 
“by a voice from the excellent glory,” the bright 2ret.i.i7. 
symbol of his unseen majesty, proclaimed; ‘This is 
my beloved Son.” 

The evidence, full and manifold as it is thus 
seen to be, is not exhausted. The testimony of 
Scripture to the Godhead of the Saviour is not con- 
fined to language having a direct reference to his 
divine character; but breaks out also in zncidental 
expressions suited to it, and giving an harmonious 
colouring to the whole. Seeing he was on earth 
God, as well as man, we might expect to find in 
the faithful record of his life, a corresponding diver- 
sity of manner; at once the humbleness and lowly 
graces with which he would teach us, by his exam- 
ple, to adorn our nature; and, on becoming: occasions, 
a loftiness of carriage, manifesting the consciousness 
of his proper glory: and in such consistency we must 
acknowledge a strong confirmation of the truth. We 
have, in this anticipation, the very features of the 
gospel portrait of our Lord. With a meekness and 
gentleness and condescension, which have given to | 
the christian model of human excellence a tone so - 
different from pe most perfect draughts of any earthly 
school; there if combined, at times, in our Redeemer, 


9) 
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a majesty of demeanour, suited only to divine sove- 


Serm.1. 22, 
23. 


Deut. xxxiv. 
10. 


Exod. xx. 1. 


Matt. xviii. 
22. 
John xiii. 34. 


John xv. 12. 
John viii. 51. 


John viii. 52. 
Exod. viii. 
ix.; comp. 
Gen. xli. 16, 
from the 
same pen. 


Mark iv. 39; 
comp. Ps. 
IXxxix. 9. 
Ps. xcili. 4. 


Matt. viii. 3. 


1 Kings xvii. 
21 


Luke viii.55; 
comp. Vii. 


14, 15. 
John xxi. 22. 


reignty. Let us appeal to instances. 

It has already been noticed, that Christ never so 
expresses himself as to sanction the belief of his 
community with man in the mode of his relation 
to God; or of any inferiority in himself to the F ather, 
or of any dependance upon him, in his nature. While 
Moses, the highest human messenger of divine truth, 
like every creature of God, is confessed for his ser- 
vant; the Saviour never owns a like character, but 
claims the far other connection of “Son.” And. this 
distinction, thus asserted by name, is to be traced 
in his deportment. Moses uniformly ascribes the law 
which he was commissioned to deliver, to God. 
Christ speaks as. one himself having authority. 
“I say unto you,” is the sufficient sanction of his 
word: “A new commandment I give unto you: 
“This is my commandment:” “If a man keep my 
saying, he shall never see death;” an assertion at 
which they who looked upon him as a man only, 
were astonished. Moses wrought miracles as by the 
finger of God; Christ, as by the fiat of his own al- ; 
mighty will. “Peace, be still,” to the raging ele- 
ments, is the voice of one knowing himself “mightier 
than the voice of many waters.” “I will, be thou 
clean,” is the language of inherent, not of delegated 
power. See how Elijah recalls the soul which had 
“returned to God,” and how Christ. One “ crieth unto 
the Lord ;” the other “speaketh the word only,” and 
“the spirit cometh again.” “If I will that he tarry 
till I come,” is the tone of none less than the Lord 
of life. Could it be in the propriety of mere man- 
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hood to “breathe on his disciples,” and say, ‘ Re- Jonn xx. 2. 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost?” intimating by his action, 
no less than by his word, the immediate procession 
from him of the “Spirit of God.” Thus also, abso- 
lutely, as from his own person, he imparted the 
powers which he had so displayed: “Heal the sick, matt. x.s. 
cleanse the lepers, raise the dead;’ and even the 
prerogative of “forgiving and retaining sin;” which, sonn xx. 23. 
with whatever limitations it was bestowed, bespoke 
divine authority in him who could confer it, as con- 
vincingly as had done his own repeated exercise of 
it, in the fullest sense. Nor does this peculiarity tute vi. 4s. 
of manner fail, in the instance of his prophecies. 
He speaks as knowing in himself. The like fore- comp. John 


es . , 3 A ae S V1.2, OF XI. 
_ 18, 19, 22; 

sight of his apostles is always ascribed to the inspi Lake 30 

j “ae ts xi. 
ration of the Holy Spirit. DB 5 xx. 23. 


Further, he who “sought not his own glory,” sonnvii.s0. 
who had far other aim in his fministry, would not 
make a vain, still less an irreverent boast. Could 
he then, if less than God, say of himself; “In this matt. xi. 6. 
place is one greater than the temple”—holier than 
“the place where the honour of God dwelleth”? He ps. xvi. 
who is emphatically called, ‘The Amen, the faith- rev. iii... 
ful and true witness,” could not, unless he were truly 
God, exalt himself to a level with the Father, as in 
the following language: “ Ye believe in God; believe sonn xiv. 1. 
also in me ;” inviting all to equal faith in both, and 
elsewhere promising a like blessing to such as should 
exhibit it: “He that believeth on him that sent sonnv.ou. 
me, hath everlasting life:” “He that believeth on me som yi “ns 
hath everlasting life.” With like reciprocity of ex- 
pression doth he intimate their union: “Believe me, sonnxiv.11. 

5—2 


John xvil.10. 


John xiv. 21, 
23. 


John xx. 21. 


Matt.xvi.18. 


Acts xx. 28. 
aSee noteN. 
Acts 1x. 15. 


John x. 27; 
eek Mae 


John xiv. 2, 
3. 
Matt. xi. 29. 


Matt. xxiii. 
8, 10. 
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that I am in the Father, and the Father in me;” and 
so also makes known the community of their relation 
to us; “All mine are thine, and thine are mine :” 
“He that keepeth my commandment and loveth me, 
he shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him: 
We will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” Surely, apart from the particular purport of 
each phrase, none could truly assume such an identity 
in every respect with God, but he who is God. It 
were blasphemy too, in any save him who, as God, 
is the object of all true religion, to represent himself 
as the joint author and aim, with the Father, of the 
Gospel dispensation, in such terms as these: “ As 
my Father hath sent me, so send J you:” “Upon 
this rock will I build my church”—that church which 
is elsewhere called the church of God (and once 
also “the church of God which he purchased with 
his own blood”*): or when proclaiming from heaven his 
new apostle; “‘He is a chosen: vessel unto me, to bear 
my name before the Gentiles and kings :” or thus; “I 
know my sheep:” “feed my lambs.” Who but the 
Lord of heaven could thus boast to dispense its 
glories: “I go to prepare a place for you;” “I will 
come again, and receive you unto myself?” Is it in 
the character of him who, as a man, was “meek and 
lowly in heart,” to assume the pre-eminence which 
he forbade his disciples to arrogate among them- 
selves, calling himself their ‘‘master;” and to pro- 
claim his superiority over all former servants of 
God; “A greater than Jonas,” “A greater than 
Solomon, is here?” Is this the language of a holy 
man, comparing himself with his fellows? especially 
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of one whose imperative instruction it is, that “each Puit. iis. 
should esteem other better than themselves.” St 
Paul caught the true spirit of his master, when he 
called himself ‘the least of the apostles.” Had 100r.xv.9. 
Christ been, as the apostle was, a man only, thus 
too had he exemplified his own precept. It is only 
as an intimation of a hidden excellence in him, which 
he was desirous to make known to them (and touch- 
ing which his meekness tended to second their pre- 
judices and confirm their blindness), that this oc-. 
casional adoption of a lofty style is consistent and 
intelligible. Hither the language is vain and as- 
suming, or his being is divine. There is no other 
way of reconciling this majestic tone with his self- 
denying character, than by the doctrine, otherwise 
clearly inculeated, of his complex nature, with the 
separate elements of which these opposite manners 
severally agree; unless as he was both the “Son of 
God” and the “Son of Man,” titles concurrently 
assumed, as we must believe, with an express view 
to this mystery. Nor did he, on any occasion, dis- 
courage the high conceptions which his disciples were 
thus led to entertain of him, or the corresponding 
reverence with which they regarded and treated him. 
He allowed in them, as in his enemies, the opinion 
of his pretension to the divine nature to go uncon- 
tradicted; which, if unfounded in truth, would have 
been disparaging to God, and pernicious to them- 
selves. Surely, ‘He who had a right to utter such Hey, ii. 26. 
things, and was humble while he uttered them, can 
have nothing too great conceived of him.” The 
creed, which regards Christ as both God and Man, is 


John i. 14. 


1 Johni. 1. 


Ps. xlv. 4. 


Mark v. 30. 
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alone consistent with the whole of scripture; conse- 
quently, is alone scriptural. 

There is a similar corroboration of the truth which 
we are seeking to establish, in the manner of the 
apostles. If they came at length to know in Christ 
“the Word made flesh”—the invisible nature of God 
in union with that human fashion which they had 
“seen and handled”—their language would be sure 
to take a tincture from their creed, even where not 
treating of this doctrine. They would speak of him 
in terms too lofty to suit a created being, however 
elevated his rank in this scale, or however sacred 
his mission. And we discover abundant traces of 
such a reverence. Nothing, generally, can be more 
strongly marked in them, than their deep sense of 
awe towards God; the jealousy with which they vin- 
dicate from every creature “the honour due unto his 
name.” To them, all are as dust in the balance in com- 
parison with the great Maker of all. Only in magnify- 
ing the name of Christ, is no such distinction observed, 
no fear evinced of encroaching upon the majesty of 
God. They speak of their master, as one whom, on 
earth, “his own right hand did teach ;” who possessed 
in himself’ the divine energies he displayed. “He knew 
in himself (says one of them) that virtue had gone 
out of him”—thathis inherent power had been ex- 
ercised. And thus they regarded his help to them- 
selves from heaven. ‘They saw it to be sufficient to 


1 See also Luke iv. 30; John x. 39; and compare Acts v. 19; xii. 7. 
There must have been some motive for preserving this marked distinc- 
tion. Why is Christ never represented as delivered by the interposition 
of the Father ? 
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rely on him. How differently do they refer to like 
effects wrought by themselves! And why, if there 
was no real distinction, but both exercised a vicarious 
power? ‘They confess, like Moses, to work in ano- 
ther’s strength, ascribing the glory to the giver. And 
that giver, who to Moses was God, to them was 
Christ. It is written by one of them, that during 
his ministry on earth “he gave them their power Matt.x.1. 
to heal:’ and, after his ascension, he is “the Lord Mark xvi. 
who worked with them, and confirmed the word 
with signs following.’ “The Lord, even Jesus, sctsix. 17. 
hath sent me, that thou mightest receive thy sight,’ 
was the effectual word of Ananias to Paul: “In actsiii.«. 
the name of Jesus Christ, rise up and walk,” was 
the successful bidding of Peter to the lame. And 
when “the people ran together unto them, greatly actsiii.u. 
wondering,” he said; “ Why look ye so earnestly on Acts iii.12. 
us, as though by our own power or holiness we had 
made this man to walk?” “ Hs name, through Actsiii. 16. 
faith in his name, hath made this man strong.” 
The ‘“ Holy One” and “the Just,” the “Prince of 
Life,” himself’, in his own proper mercy and might, 
“hath given him this perfect soundness in the pre- 
sence of you all.” Such is the natural force of all 
this language. It ascribes miracles immediately to 
Christ, just as on other occasions to God; and with- 
out any reservation, or hint of distinction. From 
him the apostles professed to have derived the gift 
of the divine “Comforter ;” “Being by the right- Acts ii.ss. 
hand of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath 


* Such is the real meaning of “his name.” 


1 Cor. iii. 
16; Gal. iv. 
6; Rom. viii. 
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shed forth this, which ye now see and_ hear.” 


Accordingly, the Spirit is represented by them 


indifferently, as the Spirit “of God,” and “ of 
Christ.” St Paul imputes his mission alike to 
both; and claims to have received the gospel, “not 
of man, but by revelation of Jesus Christ.” Could 
Jesus Christ then be man only, in his estimation ? 
The kingdom of heaven is called alike “the king- 
dom of God,” and “of Christ:” The Gospel is 
said to be of both: its preachers and disciples, the 
“servants” of both. The scheme of salvation re- 
vealed in it, is called “the righteousness of God, 
and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Supplication is 
made for “grace and peace through the knowledge of 
God, and of Jesus our Lord;” and “for comfort, 
from the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, 
(even)’ the Father, and of Christ.” They invite all, 
as we have seen, to “call on the name” of Christ, 
in every need; not apprehending herein any violation 
of the commandment, which forbiddeth to lift up 
the hand to other than the Lord God. To him 
they applied for mercy and grace, for guidance in 
doubt, and for help unto holiness; as exercising, with 
the Father, a supreme controul over the course of 
natural events, and over the thoughts, and wills, and 
affections of men. ,He is appealed to in those solemn 
adjurations*, by which the Apostle, after the manner 


* For “even” instead of “and” (xa}), see Dodd's Bible, and Mac- 
knight, ad loc. 


* This is admitted by the Socinians to be the force of the passages 
about to be referred to, though they do not draw the same conclusion, of 


the divine nature of Christ, but only of his divine providence and autho- 
rity. See Rees’s Racoy. Cat. p. 213—216. 
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of men, calls to witness the all-secing eye; ‘‘I charge 2tim.iv.1; 
2 Cor. xi. 


thee before God and the Lord Jesus Christ :” ‘* We 193,comp.. 
speak before God in Christ.” Equal boast is made” 
of “fellowship with the Father, and with his Son 1 Jomi.s. 
Jesus Christ;”’ and like exhortation made, to ‘“ con-1Jonnii.24. 
tinue in the Son, and in the Father.” Warning is 
given of the “‘ glorious appearing of the great God? nit ii.13. 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” as of equal import: 
and the ‘day of Christ,” and “of God,” is held up Phil. i, 10, 
alike to apprehension. The recompence which men 
shall receive of their works, is ascribed to both. For 
thus the prophet had forewarned of the Father; “ Be- 
hold, the Lord God will come, and his reward is with tsai. x1. 10. 
him :” and, “Behold, I come quickly, and my reward Rev.xxii.12. 
is with me,” is, in the vision of the beloved Apostle, 
the parallel prediction and promise of the Lamb. 
The joys laid up for the righteous are represented, 
in a figure, now as “the supper of the great God,” Rev.xix.17, 
and now “‘of the Lamb.” Christ is frequently spoken 
of under that title of ‘‘ Lord‘,’” which corresponds ¢Sce note P. 
with the “Jehovah” of the Hebrew tongue; and by 
which, though the peculiar honour of the divine 
nature, and incommunicable to any created being, 
the Messiah had, as we have seen, been predicted. 
In what full and lofty sense the Evangelist under- 

stood it of him, may be gathered from that other 
“name which, he tells us, was written on his ves- Rev. xix. 16; 


Xvii. 14; 

: ; Sel 13 : ; 
ture, and on his thigh”—<“‘ King of kings, and Lord comp. 
of lords.” The Psalmist having pronounced, “The 17) po" * 


CXXXvi. 3. 


Lord of hosts, he is the king of glory,” the Evange- Ps. xxiv. 10. 
list ascribes the former of these distinctions, in the 
mouth of the prophet, to Christ; and the Apostle s 

I 


ohn xii. 41 ; 
sal. vi. 3. 
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i Cor.ii.s, hesitates not to affirm, that he was the “ Lord of 
glory, whom they crucified.” 

It almost seems that, with the express view to leave 

those without excuse who see not in the Father and 

Son a common majesty, no form of speech appropri- 

ated to the former has been left unapplied to the other. 

rev. iii.7. Christ is called the ‘‘ Holy One',” and the “ ‘True 


Acts lii. 14 ; 4.58 
ae Rev. One ;” and these are characteristics of the Father. He 


1 John il *°s ig called “Lord over all,” the ‘“ Light of men,” the 
Rom. x. 


Acts “Shepherd of his people,” the “ Husband” of his 
Vill. 12; 


vii 5 church. It is written of the “ most Highest,” that 
1 John i.5; 


Rev. xxi, 33. he will “render vengeance to his enemies ;” and so 
hep 


xxi 131, that “the Lord Jesus shall be revealed, taking ven- 
uh geance on them that obey not his gospel.” It is 
Bp v2 said of that loving-kindness, by which the Almighty 
Devi sta schooleth, through affliction, the souls of men, “ to 
a'ihess. 7% do them good at the latter end;” “Whom the Lord 
Heb. xi 6 loveth he chasteneth:’ so are we taught, that the 


same benevolent discipline is administered by the 


9) 


Rev. iii19. present providence of the Lamb; “As many as I 
love I chasten.” ‘The same all-seeing, judicial scrutiny 
of the secret thoughts and affections of men, is ascribed ~ 

jer. xvii.1o. to both: “I the Lord search the heart; I try the 
reins,” is pronounced in the person of the Father: 

Rev.ii.23. **L am he which searcheth the reins and hearts,” in 
that of the Son. ,The apostle exhorteth to forbear- 
ance, after the example of both, as exhibiting like 
mercy to man, who hath rebelled against their equal 


1 Thus Dr Doddridge renders 6 @ytos, 6 aAnOivds. And he expresses 
his surprise, that “no greater stress should have been laid upon this text, 
in proof of the deity of our blessed Redeemer,” seeing these titles are 
“so peculiarly the prerogative of God.” Fam. Exp. ad loc. 
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authority; “As God hath forgiven,” and “as Christ Eph. iv. 32: 
forgave you,” “so also do ye.” And the “long-suffer- omits” 
ing” of both to us-ward, is magnified alike. 

If some of these expressions do not of themselves 
imply a divine nature, still it is to be borne in mind, 
that they have been employed under inspiration 
as hints to us either of the attributes of the most 
high God, or of his real relations, or purposes, or affec- 
tions towards man. And it has seemed good to him 
that his Son should be held up to us under adl the 
same images. So that not only the stronger delinea- 
tions of the divine character have been introduced in 
the portraiture of his “only-begotten,’ but every 
subordinate grace carefully preserved to him; thus 
presenting him, with a minute exactness, as “the ex- Heb.i.3. 
press image of his Father’s person.” It must then be 
the aim of all this instruction, to fill us with like 
conceptions of these sacred persons, and with equal 
reverence towards them. If the nature of Christ be 
in ought inferior to that of the Father, the language 
of scripture would seem to have been studiously se- 
lected, to disguise, not display the truth. 

The book of Revelation, obscure, as might be 
expected, where it deals in prophecy; and. necessarily 
figurative in the representation of “things* unspeak- 2 Cor. xii.4. 
able,” through their want of any resemblance to what 
hath yet “entered into the heart of man,” after ! Cor.ii.». 


2 «'Things’—pyuata. See Macknight ad loc. <“ Necessarily”—See 
what Mr Locke says as to the impossibility of St Paul’s describing what 
he saw, when “caught up into Paradise,” from the want of any corre- 
sponding notions in ws. Hum. Und. B. 1v. ch. 18. sect. 3. 
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whose thoughts language is framed—is yet intelligible 
enough, in the notices it gives of the Redeemer’s 
glory. Besides the direct titles, and attributes, and 
honour of God, therein ascribed to him, there are 
striking testimonies to his divine character, in the 
way of clear inference. Of whom are angels ministers, 
Rev. xx. but of God only? Yet it is written therein; “I 
comp. Mark Jesus, have sent my angel to testify unto you.” ‘To 
whom do priests do service, save to the Lord? Yet 
Rev. xx.6. 1¢ is spoken of the blessed hereafter; “They shall be 
priests of God and of Christ.” And already is the 
holy symphony recorded, in which they shall “make 
oblation” to both, of praise and thanksgiving for the 
Rey. vii.10. mercies of redemption; “Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” The 
Rev. xi.18. kingdoms of the world are sung of, as “the kingdoms 
of our Lord, and of his Christ,” over which “he 
shall reign for ever.” When the angel shewed unto St 
John the city of the “ Holy Jerusalem,” in which he 
Rev. xxi.22, saw “no temple, for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it;” and which had 
“no need of the sun neither of the moon to shine 
in it, for the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof;” (strange union, unless 
the Lamb also be Lord God!) in sudden awe and 
Rev aa; astonishment, he ‘fell down to worship before the 
wu. feet of the angel which shewed him these things.” 
But he, knowing to what nature alone adoration 
belongeth, hastily prevented him, saying; “See thou 
do it not; worship God.” Yet it is elsewhere 
written, on the same divine authority, that he, who 
now forbad to bow down save to God, he and all 
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his peers, by command of God, did worship' Christ. 
Doubtless, they needed not this injunction®. It is 
written, as other things familiar in heaven, “for our 
learning ;” that we also may come “to know who takex.2. 
the Son is.” Who, moreover, save he who himself 
partakes in the fulness of the divine nature, can 

be exempt from the homage due unto it? No crea- 

ture of God’s power, however exalted by nature or 

office, however pure and undefiled, can have immu- 

nity from this tribute; or, if holy, can fail to delight 

in it. All created things are bid to chaunt their 
Maker’s glory: “Praise him, sun and moon; praise Ps. extvii, 
him, all ye stars and light;” “praise him, all his j 
angels; praise ye him, all his hosts:” “let every thing 

that hath breath, praise the Lord!” Yet of Christ 

is it not once hinted, that ought* of homage is ten- « ce note 
dered of him in heaven to the Father: but to him, 

with the Father, is honour there given. “ There Rev. xxii. 3; 
is one throne of God and of the Lamb”—one majesty sail 
and power; for of such attributes is a throne the 
emblem. “And I heard (saith the beloved Apostle) rev. v.17; 
the voice of many angels, and the number of them iw. oe 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands 

of thousands, saying with a loud voice; Worthy is 

the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and wisdom, 

and riches, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 


* At his birth. Luke ii. 18, 14. See Heb. i. 6; comp. Phil. ii. 10, 
and Rev. v. 11—13. 

* Waterland supposes it to have been given, on account of the novelty 
of the occasion, the incarnation of “the Word,’—his appearing in the 
“form of a servant”—of a creature. On this account, the special direc- 
tion of the Father to the angels might be necessary. Vol. v. 349. 
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blessing: and every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are 
in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying; 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever 
and ever!” 

What end (I must again ask) could the inspired 
teachers of saving truth propose to themselves, in 
the employment of all this language, other than to 
hold up Christ as God? To what other view could 
it correspond in their minds? to what other, could 
they expect it to lead in ours? What doctrine, 
other than this, called for such language, to set it 
forth intelligibly; or could be intelligibly and aptly 
represented by it? To the disclosure of what other 
lesson was such language so indispensable, as to lead 
them to adopt it at the risk of being misunderstood, 
on a question where error would be so pernicious? It 
is impossible that such lofty expressions could be 
regarded by them as at once suitable to the Al- 
mighty Creator, and to any creature of his hand. 
There is no hint of their being employed of Christ ~ 
in any modified, or secondary signification : nor is any 
one characteristic of the Father left unapplied to the 
Son, by which to mark in the Father superiority, or 
distinction of nafure®. Suppose Christ to be less 
than perfect God, and we are utterly at a loss to 
reconcile such terms with his condition: believe him 
to be of one majesty with the Father, and all is 
consistent, accountable, and just. 

This manifold instruction of Scripture, on which 
we ground our belief in the divinity of our Lord, 


. 
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is not the flash and outbreak of human enthusiasm, 
delighting to honour the object of its admiration 

with exaggerated praise; but the deliberate lesson of 

an all-wise God, for an end which he deemed worthy 

of his especial interposition from heaven. ‘The “Son 

of God came to give us an understanding, that we 

may know him that is true.” A principal motive 1John v.20. 
of his advent on earth was, to make a final, and 
therefore, we may be sure, an accurate revelation of 

him, to whom, as Creator and Preserver of all, the 
worship of all is due: to “turn men from vanities ” Acts xiv. 15. 
—from them “which by nature are no gods ”—“ unto Gat iv. s. 
the living God;” to bring back the knowledge of him 

who “made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that Exoa.xx.1; 


a i : ) comp. Jer. 
29 66 - 11, 
in them is,” and “giveth to all life and breath x)... 4. 


? 


and all things”—among the heathen, who had come 
to “serve the creature, besides' the Creator ;” to put Rom. i. 25. 
an end for ever to the idolatrous union of inferior, 
or imaginary beings, “in the glory due unto his Ps. xcvi.s. 
name.” Yet the obvious and natural tendency, and 
the sure, immediate, and constant effect of this lan- 
guage (which could not but be foreseen by him, 
who well “knew what is in man ”—how his mind Jonnii1s. 
would interpret and be affected by such instruction) 
—was, to cause himself to “be honoured of all men, 
even as they honour the Father.” If then he was Jonny. 2s. 
not God—absolute and perfect God; if, however 
exalted, he was inferior in nature, and consequently 
of a created substance, he took away the very dis- 


1 “besides” —(mapa,) our version has “more than the Creator.” 
For this substitution see Cudworth, iii. 200. Tillotson, Serm. n. on 
John i. 14. Waterland, i. 164. 


Gal. iv. 8. 
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tinction which it was his aim to establish, between 
the Creator and the creature; he laid anew the 
foundation of idolatry; he perpetuated a secondary 
worship, in defiance of all the prohibitions of scrip- 
ture; he knowingly sanctioned the mixed service 
which he came to abolish. They who, in obedience 
to his lessons and precepts, do worship him, if he 
“by nature is no God’’—is not in all things one 


39 


with the Father—do yet “serve the creature:” and 
the abhorred and damning sin of the Gentile, is 
constituted by him the duty and merit of the Chris- 
tian." 

We cannot believe Christ at all, and so believe. 
We cannot be his true disciples, and make him the 
“minister of sin.” Seeing he hath thus clearly and 
variously taught us to regard him as God, and to 
worship him as God; we are bound, after his authentic 
revelation, to acknowledge, with the beloved apostle, 
that “This is the true® God, and eternal life.” If 
he came to instruct, and not to beguile; to enlighten 
with truth, and not to confound in error; we cannot 
with reason doubt that the title of “Son of God,” 
thus interpreted throughout his Word in full abund- 
ance, and harmonious variety, is intended to set forth 
his sameness of nature, and equality of glory, with the 
Father. When it is taught, throughout those holy 
Scriptures, which are given us “by inspiration of God” 
to “make us wise unto salvation,” ‘“‘ through belief of 
the truth’; that he, who in assertion of his divine 
sovereignty “sware by himself, that unto him every 
knee should bow and every tongue swear,” hath “given 
unto his Son a name, that at the name of Jesus every 
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knee should bow, and every tongue confess that he 

is Lord;” we cannot err in “ honouring him, even as 

we honour the Father ;” in worshipping him, as did 

the holy angels when he came from heaven, and his Luke ii. 18, 
disciples, after he had ascended thither again. When a i 6. 

he who in mercy warneth, not to “move him to jea- Dent, x 
lousy with that which is not God ;” who, for our TOO 
would save us from the sin and mischief of a false re- 

ligion; hath yet caused all this language to be written 

of “his Son,” and hath permitted no like praise of any 

created being—hath ascribed to man no excellence 

above his fellows, save superiority of faith and holi- 

hess; we are bound to yield a ready assent to his 

clear lesson. It becomes our strict duty and wisdom, 

to adopt the inspired confession of Peter; “We believe Paina, 
and are sure, that thou art that Christ, the Son” of®SeenoteC. 
the living God.” We may not hesitate to receive the 

object of all this agreeing testimony, as, in the lan- 

guage of St Paul, “ Christ over all, God‘ blessed for Rom. ix. 5. 
ever.” We are called upon to hail him, not with 

the reluctant homage, with which even the fallen 

angels bowed to his remembered greatness, familiar in 

their days of happiness, saying, “ We know thee who 

thou art, the Holy One of God,” “the Son of God Lake iv. 34 
most high ;” but with the glad and accepted adoration Mark iii.11 
of the “ faithless,” but at length “believing” Thomas; John xx. 28. 


“My Lord and my God*!” eeatth 


Coo 


a See note 
A. 


Gal. iv. 4. 
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Matru. xxvii. 19. 


Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them im 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 


I souGHT in my two former discourses to establish, 
that the language of the Old Testament, while jea- 
lously inculeating the unity of God, in opposition to 
the vain idols of Gentilism, is so framed as, though 
not plainly to reveal, yet by many hints studiously to 
prepare the way for, the doctrine of a qualification of 
that unity, in his own nature. Sundry passages were 
adduced implying a plurality, and that a Zvinity, m 
the one divine essence; and many others, which assign 
to him who was to come as the Messiah the peculiar 
titles and properties of the Most High. Although 


these intimations partook of the vagueness and ob- 


scurity which are always, more or less, the character 
of prophecy; they sufficed, as I stated, to convey a par- 
tial knowledge of the truth to the Jews* of old (gene- 
rally, indeed, lost sight of, especially as regarded the 
divine character of the Messiah, ere “ God sent forth 
his Son”): and they serve to confirm its clearer reve- 
lation, subsequently vouchsafed ; for which end they 
were, doubtless, chiefly provided. 

I shewed that, in agreement with these notices, 
when the Messiah came, he in many ways professed 


Se 
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to be the “Son of God” after a strict and proper 
relation; asserting for himself a participation in the 
entire glory and majesty of the Father—an inherent 
fellowship with him in all that enters into our notion 
of God—substance, attributes, and operations: more- 
over requiring for himself the honour belonging to 
God only; and bearing himself, on occasion, in a man- 
ner befitting such pretensions, and foreign to every 
inferior nature. 

I proved that such were the views respecting him 
of those his personal disciples, who were admitted to 
the more frequent and explicit expositions of his doc- 
trines, which they were to “preach in all the world,” 
and to the perfect memory and right apprehension Johnxiv. 26. 
of which they were guided by the Holy Ghost; that 
his revelation might, through their faithful record, 
avail to after ages, even unto us. That they at length 
thus understood him, and regarded him as God, was 
made appear by references, not only to his words 
handed down by them, but also to their correspond- 
ing convictions expressed in ¢heir own language; and 
to the less direct, but not less convincing testimony, 
of their suitable reverence and worship of him. 

It should be borne in mind that the apostles, and 
the first disciples generally, were not, any more than 
the unbelieving Jews of those or later times, prepared 
lightly to acknowledge in the Messiah a higher nature 
than that of man. They had been educated in the 
same views as to the divine unity. And inasmuch 
as they had a genuine zeal of God, as they proved 
by a ready abandonment of the world for his service, 
their religious feelings, as well as their national hope, 

6—2 


John i. 41, 
45. 

Matt. iv. 20, 
22. 

Luke xviii. 
28. 


John xiv. 1, 
de 


b See note 
N. 


John xvi. 12. 


John iv. 
26—42, 
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would make them very jealous for his honour. Hence, 


they long shewed themselves slow to believe, or even 
to understand, any lesson of their adopted master, 
which seemed to encroach upon it. After they were 


15292 


well persuaded that “Jesus was the Christ’,” and in 
that belief had “left all and followed him;’’ when 
they heard him challenge their further confidence, 
saying; “ye believe in God, believe also in me ;” ‘if 
ye had known me (known me, as they must have per- 
ceived him to mean, for something more than ye as yet 
acknowledge in me—for something besides the Christ) 
—ye should have known my Father” also ;” they, sus- 
pecting his intention to insinuate by this language 
a real, natural relation to God, required a szgn, in 
proof of its truth; “ Lord, shew us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us;” a request which at once bespeaks 
their view of his meaning, and their difficulty to re- 
ceive it. Hence, even to them, Jesus saw it needful 
to unfold this mystery warily and gradually, as they 
were able to “bear it.” Nothing but the long and 
patient instruction of one whom, day by day, they 


were convinced more and more by “many infallible ~ 


proofs” to ‘‘be true,” and to “teach the way of God 
in truth,” could have brought them to believe, and 
to preach, a doctrine opposed to all their early pre- 
possessions; and which they well knew would prove 


1 Jesus made no secret of this character to the woman of Samaria, 
who went and proclaimed it to the inhabitants of her city; and the 
inhabitants came out, and in the presence of the apostles, after hearing 
him, acknowledged him as such, openly. To the apostles, then, the 
truth must have been familiar. Hence, it could not be the confession 
of him, merely in this light, that drew forth, at a later period, his 
pointed commendation of Peter. (See Serm. 1. note C.) 
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a stumblingblock in the way of their mission, and 
bring upon them persecution, and danger, and death. 

To evidence thus complete nothing is wanting. 
If God would, after his customary method of dealing 
with man, instruct us in the truth through the honest 
exercise of our natural faculties; he has here afforded 
ample foundation of a reasonable faith, to all who 
acknowledge the authority of his Gospel. But there 
is still a testimony, scarcely noticed ; needless indeed, 
yet strong and convincing. We have seen how Christ’s 
disciples understood his doctrine: it remains to be 
considered, in what light his enemies regarded it. 
However blind to its. truth, they may be satisfactory 
witnesses to its purport. If they were convinced of 
his claiming the divine nature, they must have had 
good ground for their opinion: for a pretension so 
novel, and so remote from expectation, would not 
easily be suspected. And if they fiercely reproached 
him with it, and he made no disavowal; his meaning 
must have been such as they imputed to him. Else 
he, who “to this end was born and for this cause John xviti 
came into the world, that he should bear witness to— 
the truth,” would have cleared up‘ a misapprehension © See Serm, 
which created a reasonable prejudice against him, and 
obstructed the reception of his Gospel. 

Now that the unbelieving Jews, upon many oc- 
casions, suspected him of arrogating to himself the 
true nature* of God, is made evident by their treat- 

? Dr Whitby (even after he had adopted Arian views) admits that 
the unbelieving Jews understood Christ to claim to be God; and 
that this was the offence which they openly objected to him, on many 


occasions, as the motive of their displeasure and violence. (* Last 
Thoughts,” pp. 61, 62. See Serm. 1. note G.) 
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ment of him; for they, in consequence, sought to 
kill him. And this, not altogether through malice 
and wrath; but also judicially, as “guilty of death” 
Deut xiii, after their law, for introducing “a God whom (as 
they imagined) their fathers had not known.” ‘The 
passages in the Old Testament which intimate this 
lofty character of the Messiah, though once better 
@ See Serm. Understood (as has been already noticed“), had become 
nate L. obscure, through the general disuse of the original 
language of scripture, and the ignorance of its pro- 
fessed interpreters. The great body of this people 
eSee note expected a mere man* in their Messiah: otherwise, 
a they who at once acknowledged Jesus in this character, 
would have felt neither displeasure nor surprise at 
his assuming to be more. The reply of the Pharisees 
Matt. xxii. to his question, ‘“‘ What think ye of Christ, whose son 
is he?” and his unanswered disproof of the mere 
human origin they assigned to him from David, 
Matt, xx ‘““Tf David call him Lord, how is he his son! ?” shew, 
both that the scriptures, to which he thus appealed, 
did properly contain the doctrine of his deity, and 
that the Jews in general had lost the knowledge of it. 
Thus this people had come to fasten their whole mind 


+ When he asks of them, “ Whose son is he?” they answer, “The 
son of David.” He then refers them to a passage of scripture, which 
shews that this could not be the whole truth, as to the parentage of the 
Messiah; for that David speaks of him who was to be his son, in language 
which ascribes to him a divine nature. He must, then, be the Son of 
God, as well as of David; and in the one case, as in the other, in a proper, 
not a metaphorical sense. Such is evidently the inference to which he 
sought to lead them from this text of scripture. Had they previously 
expected in the Messiah the true Son of God, they would have been at 
no loss for a reply. But they were ignorant of such a doctrine of scrip- 
ture (though he was not), and were silenced. 
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upon the simple unity of God, against the true sense 

in which it had been taught, and partly at least un- 

derstood of old, and was now revealed by Christ; as 

perversely as their fathers had swerved from it in 

every sense, to follow idols. The dread of forfeiting 

their expected deliverance, by ‘‘moving the Lord to peut. xxii. 

jealousy with that which is not God,” exasperated 

even those who cleaved not to him in their hearts, 

against one who seemed to preach “a new God.” In Deut. xxx 

such a teacher, miracles were no proof, to their minds, 

of a divine mission. For they applied to him the 

warning given through Moses; ‘If there arise among Deut. xii 

you a prophet, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, 

and the sign or the wonder come to pass whereof he 

spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after other gods 

whom thou hast not known, and serve them; thou 

shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet; 

for the Lord your God proveth you, to know whether 

ye love the Lord your God with all your heart, and 

with all your soul: and that prophet shall be put 

to death, because he hath spoken to turn you away 

from the Lord your God’. So shalt thou put the 

evil away from the midst of thee’.” Peg te 
Herein have we a key to the inconsistent behaviour 

of the Jews towards Christ; herein the cause, why 


2 Mr Locke says; “ We find no other law but that against false vol. vr. 0. 
prophets, Deut. xviii. 20, whereby making himself the Son of God 
deserved death.” Surely, considering the point at issue with him, can- 
dour required some notice of this remarkable and pertinent passage, 

Deut. xiii. 1—3. How had Christ been proved to “deserve death,” 

under the law referred to by Mr Locke? What “thing had he spoken, 

in the name of the Lord, that had not followed, nor come to pass?” Deut. xviii. 
What prediction or miracle of his had failed? His miracles were un- 
questioned, even of the Pharisees. (See note L.) 


Matt. xii. 
24, 28, 


Luke iy. 22. 


John vii. 46. 


John iii. 2. 


John vii. 
40, 41. 


See Luke 
vii. 16. 
John vi. 14, 
&c. 

John xii. 19 
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John vii. 41 


Mic. v 2. 
John vii. 42. 
Matt. ii. 5. 


Matt. ix. 27; 


XXi. 9, 11. 
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they could believe the reality of his mighty works, 
and yet doubt the truth of his pretensions; could 
acknowledge that he “cast out devils,” and yet re- 
proach him, that he “cast them out, not by the Spirit 
of God,” “but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” 
So long as he, aware of their ignorance and prejudices 
touching the true nature of the Messiah, and willing 
to avoid their violence until he should have fulfilled 
the purposes of his ministry, withheld, or but ob- 
scurely put forth the assertion of his divinity, the 
feeling of the many was of “wonder at his gracious 
words;” the confession even of the officers of the 
chief priests, “ Never man spake like this man ;” their 
rulers could reason, “Thou art a teacher come from 
God; for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him:” many of the people 
said, “Of a truth this is the prophet;” others said, 
“This is the Christ ;” they owned him, without fear 
or scruple', for the promised “Son of David:” they 


* The Jews were ready, upon every occasion of his miracles (one of 
the expected tests of the Messiah), to acknowledge him as such; so that 
the Pharisees complained that “the world was gone after him.” All such 
expressions as, “believing on him,” or “in his name,” or “confessing 
him,” imply, at the least, the owning him for the Messiah. This is 
admitted by Mr Locke, (Works, vi. 51, 52). 

Some who hesitated to receive him for the Messiah, did not ground 
their reluctance on any impropriety, or illegality, of so regarding him ; 


but on the supposed absence in him of some predicted characteristic of . 


this personage ; as, “Shall Christ come out of Galilee?” From his having 
resided so long there, some supposed it to be the place of his birth, 
contrary to the prophecy of Micah, that Christ should be born at “ Beth- 
lehem,” with which they were well acquainted. 

“ Jesus, thou Son of David,” was a frequent and unrebuked confession 
of him in this character. Nor did he disclaim it. When the Pharisees at 
length rebuked him for allowing it, he did not think it necessary to use 
any reserve, but reproached them for withholding it. 


— 
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would have “taken him by force to make him a John vi 

king”—to place him on the throne of David, of ” 

which the Messiah was destined, as they hoped, to 

renew the temporal glory. It was no blasphemy® «See note 

in their law, to claim to be “sent from God;” for 

the multitude, as they “counted John,” so they Matt, xiv. 53 

“took Jesus, for a prophet;” none, to claim to be | 

“that prophet;” for they expected him to be of 

their brethren, and believed, first John, and then soni 19, 

Jesus, to be him. Six times, in one address, and to Like iii. 15, 

captious hearers, did he assert his divine office, un- sony. 

rebuked. During his whole ministry it was never 

objected to him as an offence, that he made himself 

the Christ. While he was understood simply to assume 

this character, he met with no interruption": the t See note 

proof of his mission was complete in bis miracles, so — 

that ‘‘ of the chief rulers many believed? on him.” John xii. 42. 
Thus his claim to be the Messiah was for awhile 

favourably received. It must, then, have been some 

other which gave offence, and brought this glad per- 

suasion into doubt. It was when he taught that he sonnvi.3s, 

“came down from heaven,” that many of the very 

same people, perceiving him to intend a real, personal 

descent, and hence a pre-existence in heaven, and 

so a divine nature, “murmured,” and shortly after son yj ae 

“sought to All him.” Even of his habitual dis- 14; vitt. 

ciples—of those who had long followed him as the 

Christ—some, when they heard this, “went back, 5... y; 

seeing in the impiety °’”” 


>] 


and walked no more with him;’ 
of this further pretension, as they saw it to be (or 


? i.e. owned him for the Messiah. See p. 88, note 1. 
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why before pleased, and now only offended), an ap- 


Deut. xis pointed proof that he was not of God. And though 


John vi. 42. 


i See Serm. 


11. note I. 
John viii. 
58, 59. 
Mark ii. 5. 
MSthIX 2. 
John v. 17; 
x. 36. 


John x. 30, 
38. 


Matt. ix. 3. 
Mark ii. 7. 


he well knew the cause of their desertion of him, 
and of their consequent loss of salvation, he neither 
recalled his saying, nor pleaded a meaning other than 
that at which they stumbled. That they thus con- 
strued his language, is shewn not only by their 
murmurs, but by the argument with which they met 
his assertion; “Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know? How is it then 
that he saith, I came down from heaven ?” An earthly 
parentage might seem to disprove a heavenly orzgzn, 
but could not be thought an objection to a mere 
mission from above. 

Whenever, at intervals suited to his wise purpose 
of unfolding gradually an unexpected, and, as he 
well knew, an offensive doctrine, he by intelligible 
hints gave notice of his divine nature; as when he 
announced his existence “before Abraham'’;” when 
he “forgave sins;” when he justified his healing on 
the sabbath-day by the example of God, saying, “ My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work” (claiming a ° 
like authority); when he said, “I am the Son of 
God;” “I and my Father are one;” “The Father 
is in me, and I in him”—intimating an equality 
with God by the mere reciprocity ;—on such occasions, 
they who had tranquilly listened to him as the Messtah, 
straightway taxed him with “blasphemy,” because 
that, “being a man’, he made himself God:” they 


1 It is impossible that “making himself God,” can here intend any 
thing else than claiming the divine nature. Any metaphorical sense of 
the word “God,” such as that, “ being a man, he made himself a prophet, 
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“sought to take him, that they might put him to jsonn vii. 
death:” then “took they up stones to stone him ;” 33,99. 
all in supposed obedience to their law, as ‘“ speaking peut. xiii.5; 
in the name of another God.” And this different 
treatment of him, according to the character he was 
understood to affect, was not exhibited once only*s «sce note - 
or by one body, or one class, of persons; but at sundry ' 
times, and by divers companies and ranks. Men of 
different views, capacities, and degrees of knowledge— 

the unlettered and the scribe, the Sadducee and the 
Pharisee—took umbrage at him on the same ground. 

Yet they looked for, and ardently desired, one who 

should expel their hateful oppressors, and restore their 
national glory. They could not, and did not, expect 

him to be born a king. Many of their deliverers had 

been of mean origin, and prophecy spake of lowly 
circumstances in their promised deliverer. Our Lord’s 
humble birth, therefore, was no obstacle to their belief 

in him; as is further proved by their momentary 

hope in John, who was of like* parentage and con- tute iii. 15. 
dition. And his works evinced a power mightier 

than the mightiest of men, qualifying him for any 
earthly triumph. There must, then, have been some 

strong ground for rejecting one, marked out by so 

many signs for the “expectation of Israel.” It could 

not be found in his claim to be so; for this fell in 

with their hope and eager desire. He had given no 


or a servant of God,” would render the charge absurd ; there being no 
proper inconsistency between the characters of “man,” and “ prophet,” 
or “ servant of God.” 

» Yet Mr Locke says, that “none of the Jews could have borne to 
hear of such a pretension in the son of a carpenter.” Vol. v1. p. 82. 
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sufficient reason for doubt on this head, and still less 
for destroying him; save in the pretension to be God. 
There is no appearance of any other offence, by which 

to account for their conduct. 
They might not, perhaps, have been unwilling to 
allow him, in a metaphorical sense not altogether 
1 See Serm. unknown! in their Scriptures, the mere 7i¢/le of “Son 
iad of God.” Remembered prophecies which warned of 
Psi ae something extraordinary touching the birth of the 
Li 8 ,;, Messiah, and the voice from heaven at his baptism, 
vom S* and “the record that John bare of him,” might seem 
to them to justify its adoption, in any purport con- 
sistent with the mere nature of man. If then, when 
he, whom they gladly hailed as the object of these 
Matt. xxi. 9 inspired notices with ‘‘Hosannah to the Son of 
| David,” intimated in other language his alliance to 
God as his Father, they broke out into indignation, 
and cried out for his death; it is clear that they 
must have interpreted his pretension, not in this 
figurative and harmless meaning, but in one new 
and loftier, strict and most offensive. They “ sought 
to kill him,” because they well understood him to 
jonny.is. Say “God was his Father,” in such a sense as to 
“make himself equal with God;” as the Evangelist 
Actsxvii.18. expressly tells us. They regarded him as a “ setter- 
forth of strange gods,” as was afterwards said of his 
m See note apostle, because “he preached Jesus”; Jesus, then, 
as an object of divine worship, after this his own 

doctrine. 

Wilson, ch. For this cause, of arrogating to himself the divine 
Siilling#l. nature, was he at length ‘by wicked hands crucified 


vol. 111. 350. 


and slain.” It was touching ¢hzs offence that, before 
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Caiaphas and their own tribunal, the Pharisees in vain 

sought legal evidence against him (for they could have 

been at no loss for witnesses of his assuming to be 

the Christ*, which he had often done, even before = see note 
themselves, and with the assent of many of them). John ee 
It was touching ¢his claim, that, in default of suffi- 2 25; 
cient® proof, they solemnly appealed to himself, ‘the a a 
high priest adjuring him by the living God to tell 2Y.. note r, 


them whether he were the Christ, the Son of God.” ¢3°" *™ 


‘ ke XXil. 


is ike Xix. 


And now, “knowing that his hour was come that 7 
he should depart out of this world unto the Father,” 
having filled up the appointed measure of his minis- 


J ohn Xiii. 1. 


try, he “witnessed a good confession,” for which he irim.vi.1s. 
had been preparing the way, and which he thought 

worthy to be sealed with his blood. He answered, 
‘““’Phou hast said;” or, as St Mark more explicitly yratt. xxvi. 
renders this customary form of assent, ‘‘I am;” plainly int ae 
avowing the doctrine imputed to him: and in further a 

and more circumstantial assertion of his divine nature, 
bidding them expect open evidence of it, when they 

should “see him sitting on the right hand of power, Matt xvi 
and coming in the clouds of heaven’—in the proper Tike xxii. 
majesty of him who “sitteth upon the water-floods,” Mark xiv, 
and “in his excellency rideth on the sky.” Then, en 
as when Stephen saw and proclaimed this glory; as 

on every occasion which could be regarded as bringing 

in question the absolute unity of God; they gave way, 

and outward expression, to religious horror, as hearing 

what it was not lawful to utter, or to listen to. Then 

did the “high priest rend’ his clothes;” then cried 


1 Why? This had never been done on any occasion of his professing 
to be the Messiah, or of his being proclaimed so by others. There 


See Deut. 
XTi os 


qSeenoteD. 


Deut. xviii. 
21, 22. 


@ 
Deut. xili. 2. 


Luke xxiii.2; 
comp. John 
XVill. 33, 37. 
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they, ‘“ What further need have we of witnesses ? 
behold, now ye have heard his blasphemy :” then 
appealed they unto the council, “What think ye?” 
Then did the council judicrally pronounce, “ He is 
guilty of death.’ In one sense only could this con- 
fession be “ blasphemy‘; in one sense only could the 
words be thought a crime needing no proof, but carry- 
ing their sin with them. If in them he claimed to 
be simply the Christ, his offence could only be re- 
garded as wmposture: and the law, to whose forms 
they were scrupulously’ adhering, had appointed a 
test of the truth. It was to be proved by the failure 
of some promised token, that “the Lord had not 
spoken by him.” Only, if by them he did avouch 
his divine nature, and so speak in the name of “other 
God” than the Lord, was his iniquity to their view 
already manifest; his pretension itself, his ascertained 
and sufficient guilt. 

This distinction is further observable in the pro- 
ceedings before Pilate. While in their first accusa- 
tion of “saying that he is Christ, a king,” it had been 
thought necessary to appeal to facts; “We found this 


was no sin in such a pretension, still less in merely hearkening to it. It 
must have been some other doctrine, which provoked this unusual and 
significant action. We may judge what that doctrine was, from a similar 
outbreak of feeling recorded in Acts xiv. 14, when Paul and Barnabas 
were about to be treated as “ gods,” by the ignorant barbarians. In 
Acts vii. 57, the occasion was similar to the present; and the outward 
action intended to testify a like horror. 

1 See how careful they were, just before, not to go beyond the law, 
when they, in this apprehension, rejected the evidence of the witnesses, 
though there was thus a risk of Jesus’s escape, whom they were so eager 
to condemn ; being well satisfied in their own minds of the real nature 
of his pretensions. 


SS ee ee 
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fellow perverting the nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Cesar,” and ‘stirring up the people’— 
offences against the Roman supremacy; it was deemed 
enough in the second arraignment (which was sub- 
stituted when, upon Christ’s explanation that “his John xvii 
kingdom was not of this world,” Pilate made light — 

of the first), simply to allege what he had spoken, 

and to refer to the penalty of their own divine code, 

of which his words were a breach; “ We have a law, sonnxix.7. 
and by our law he ought to die, because he made 
himself (no longer ‘Christ a king,’ but) the Son of 
God.” If the Jews had regarded these pretensions 

as identical, there could have been no motive for de- 
parting from their first language; especially before a 
Roman judge, whom they could not expect to under- 

stand in the same light words so differing in their 
direct and obvious purport. They would not have 
risked to perplex Pilate and give him a handle against 

them, by changing the form of accusation, the offence 
imputed remaining the same. They altered the terms 

of their indictment, because they would vary its tenor. 

The crime now objected to him was (as it bore upon 

the face of it) blasphemy; not, as before, imposture 

and sedition. Pilate at once perceived the different 
character of the allegation, and hence, it is expressly 

said, “ was the more afraid ;” fearing on the one hand Jonnxix. :. 


fatt. Xxvii. 


lena 


lest, as haply his wife’s message helped to suggest, 
Jesus might be, what he was zow charged with assum- 
ing (no strange notion to a heathen); and, on the other, 
dreading the violence of the Jews, on a question affect- 
ing the honour of their God. Therefore, having in the 
former instance interrogated him as to his political pre- 


Luke xxii. 
67, 70. 

r See note 
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Luke xxiv. 
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tensions, asking, ‘‘ Art thou a king?” agreeably to the 
nature of the original impeachment, which concerned 
his claim to be the Christ; he now formally “returned 
to the judgment hall,” as for a new investigation, 
and straightway questioned him of his parentage ; 
“ Whence! art thou?” 1. e. of what origin and lineage ? 
Who is thy Father? shewing clearly his view of the 
far other grievance objected to him in the charge, that 
he “made himself the Son of God.” 

That the question of the high priest, ‘‘ Art thou 
the Son of God?” differs in meaning from that other, 
‘‘ Art thou the Christ?” is to be further gathered, not 
only from our Lord’s unlike reception of them, dis- 
regarding the one, and replying frankly to the other’; 
but from the fact, that the description of his future 
condition, which they clamorously condemned, con- 
tained no acknowledgment to ¢heir minds of being 
the Christ. To their view, this title denoted a 
human conqueror, who should “at this time re- 
store again the kingdom to Israe].” A promise of 
present earthly triumph, would have been an in- 
telligible avowal of this character. But the prediction 
of distant and heavenly glory was beside their ques- 
tion, if by the “Son of God” they intended nothing 


* “Whence art thou?” (7é6ev ef ov ;) Compare John vii. 27. “No 
one knoweth whence he is.” These words could not relate to the place of 
his birth, which everybody knew to be Bethichem. (Compare Matt. ii. 5. 
John vii. 42.) They refer to his extraction, about which there was a 
mystery. (See Isaiah liii. 8: “Who shall declare his generation?” and 
Isaiah vii.14; where it is promised that he should be “born of a virgin.”) 
The same expression is found in 2 Sam. i. 13, where the answer is ; 
“T am the son of a stranger.” See Dodd’s Bible, on John xix. 8. and vii. 
27; and Wilson, p. 58. 
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further than the Messiah. It had no relation to - 
earthly sovereignty; it was a reference to a divine 
existence. Hence their reception of it, as a confession 
of the very guilt of which they were seeking proof, 
shews (as well as the horror which they expressed) 
what the suspected guilt was, and what the drift of 
their interrogatory. 

Nor could the chief priests and Pharisees have Matt. xxvii. 
so readily “persuaded the people” (whose tumultuary Matt. xvi. 
Opposition to his arrest they had so recently appre- 
hended, through the general persuasion of his being 
the Christ) “to destroy Jesus,” merely because he 
had owned himself to be so. These could not con- 
sider it criminal to avouch what it had been innocent 
for them to believe, and they still ardently desired 
to find true. It was only through a supposed disproof 
of this claim by his admission of a far other preten- 
sion, which, in common with his accusers, they ab- 
horred as “blasphemy,” that they could so suddenly 
be brought to clamour for his crucifixion. F ickle as 
the multitude is wont to be, some appeal to their 
passions or prejudices was needed, to effect this sudden 
revolution in their feelings. And there is no trace 
of any other ground of such an appeal than this, of 
his “making himself God.” John x. 33, 

It is a clear consequence, from all these considera- 
tions, that the pretensions of Jesus were well under- 
stood by his enemies to be two; viz. that he was “ the 
_ Messiah,” and also, and in a strict and proper sense, 
the “Son of God.” They were continually treated 
by them as two; as two, when he taught, and was 
in the one character patiently borne with, and of 

7 


Mark xii. 37. 


Luke xxii. 
7, 70. 


Jobn xviii. 
33; xix. 7- 


Matt. xxi. 9; 
XXVii. 22. 


Matt. xxvii. 
42, 43. 


John x. 30. 


s See note 
iB}. 


John x. 33. 


Ps. Ixxxii. 6. 
Exod. xxii. 
28; vii. 1, 2. 


John x. 34— 
36. 
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many “heard gladly,’ and in the other murderously 
assaulted; as two, when questioned by the high priest; 

as two, when accused before Pilate; as two, when the 
people now hailed him with loud hosannahs, and shortly 
after cried out for his death; and, we may add, as two, 
when cast in his teeth on the cross’. 

That this is a just view of the construction put 
by the unbelieving Jews. on these titles, and on the 
pretensions of our Lord intimated by them, may be 
further ascertained from a passage which also deserves 
notice, as seeming, at first sight, to purport his dis- 
avowal of the loftier claim. 

When he had said, “I and my Father are one,” 
they charged him with “blasphemy’,” because that 
by these words, as they urged, and consequently as 
they understood him, “being a man, he made himself 
God:” and so justified to him out of their law their 
attempt to put him to death. He referred them to 
that law, in which the rulers of God’s people are 
figuratively called gods, as his vice-gerents; and thus 
exposed their rash injustice in condemning him, to 
whom they were not prepared to deny even a higher 3 
mission, without first making sure that his language 
implied more: ‘Is it not written in your law, I said, 
Ye are gods? If he call them gods to whom the 


1 The different manner of taunting him with these two pretensions, 
marks a distinction between them, in the minds of the “chief priests, 
and scribes, and elders.” In allusion to the first, they said; “If thou 
be the king of Israel”—a well known title of the Messiah, and requiring 
no explanation. Then they added ; “ He trusted in God ; let him deliver 
him now, if he will have him: for he said, I am the Son of God.” This 
remark shews that they were not familiar with the latter phrase; that 
it was one assumed by him, and thus only known to them. 
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word of God came, and the scripture cannot be broken 
(its authority be set aside); say ye of him, whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, 
Thou blasphemest; because I said, I am the Son of 
God ?” 

The drift of this remonstrance evidently is, that 
as the “sanctified of the Father” (i. e. the anointed— 
“the Christ,’) he might boast to be the Son of 
God, in a sense to which they could not object, be- 
cause the like had been applied to others with a less 
sacred character; whereas they had condemned him 
for so representing himself, on a mere presumption 
that he intended more by it. They did not reply, 
that to “make himself the Christ” was the offence 
charged to him; they did not dispute that they had 
supposed him to mean more—viz. to “make himself 
God.” They were abashed and silent, thus admitting 
for true the whole ground of his expostulation’. 

But his intention had been to reprove their headi- 
ness, not to disclaim the meaning imputed to him. 
Having shewn that they had accused him of “ making 
himself God,” without sufficient evidence, he then 
taxed them with resisting the sufficient evidence he 
had given them, of his bemng truly so: “IfI do not John x. 37, 


* His reasoning is simply this: ‘They who held a commission from 
God, are on this ground called “gods,” in Scripture. Therefore it can 
be no sin in me, whom you do not deny to be “the Messiah,” to call 
myself “the Son of God,” in a like sense: and you have not had the 
candour to enquire whether I mean more.’ 

It is clear that their charge of “ making himself God,” implied his 
claiming the divine nature: for it would have been nothing strange or 
inconsistent, that, “being a man, he should make himself a prophet,” or 
a servant of God: for such were necessarily men; and so also “ the 
Messiah,” in. their view. This has already been remarked, p. 90, note. 
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the works of my Father, believe me not; but if I 
do, though ye believe not me, believe the works, that 
ye may know and believe that the Father is in me, 
and I in him.” His argument is, that, doing what 
the Father does, they should own him, after his pro- 
fession, for what the Father is. It is an appeal to his 


there, see 
Vill. 59. 


that he assumed to be God, “escaping out of their 
hand” by an exercise of that divine power, to which 
he had referred them. 

His being the Christ is obviously the plea which 
our Lord puts forward as sufficient, in their sight, to 
justify his making himself the ‘‘Son of God,” in a 
sense which, as far as they had yet ascertained, might 
be all that he intended by this relation. Since he 
urged this character as his vindication, it could not 
be the assumption of it which constituted the offence 
from which he was to clear himself. It must have 
been for making himself something other than the 
Christ, and more than this, at which they had taken 
umbrage. What could this higher pretension be, in- 
timated in the words, ‘‘ making himself God,” except 
that which is properly expressed by them? The 
metaphorical sense, of “a mission from God” as the 
Messiah, is shewn to be harmless and undisputed, 
and not that objected to him by the Jews. 

It is, then, a just inference from this transaction, 
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that the Jews would have permitted Jesus to go 
unrebuked, in the character of the Messiah, had he 
pretended to no more; that they understood him, by 
his manner of professing to be the Son of God, 
and his language generally, to insinuate in addition 
his divine nature; and that, not expecting a Messiah 
in such nature, they concluded him to be an impostor 
for affecting it; and so would have put him to death 
as a blasphemer against the majesty of God, for arro- 
gating that majesty to himself. 

Mr Locke‘, indeed, dissents from the conclusion ‘See note 
at which we thus arrive on such various grounds, as 
to the views of the unbelieving Jews touching the 
pretensions of our Lord, intimated in the character 
of the “Son of God.” In the hope of smoothing the 
way for the reception of Christianity by Deists, 
he would reduce the creed necessary for a first ad- 
mission to its privileges, to a mere belief in Jesus 
as the promised Messiah. Hence he must needs 
make appear, that Jesus himself imposed no larger 
confession for this end, and was so understood of all. 
And seeing he continually gave himself out also for 
the Son of God, and was acknowledged as such 
by some, and persecuted on this score by others; Mr 
Locke, to obviate this fact seemingly so fatal to his 
scheme, contends, that to be the “Son of God,” and 
to be the “Messiah,” were but different expressions 
for the same thing. His theory absolutely depend- 
ing on the truth of this identity, it is the aim of a 
great portion of his ‘“‘ Reasonableness of Christianity,” 
to establish, that at the time of our Lord’s advent, 
“the Son of God-was the known title of the Mes- yo. vi... 
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siah amongst the Jews—a common signification” — 
“so familiar a compellation of the Messiah, who was 
then so much expected and talked of, that the Romans, 
who lived amongst them, had learned it.” He labours 
to make good this assertion by many references to 
Scripture. Yet, strange to say, of all the examples he 
adduces, not one is strictly in point. Not one in- 
stance does he bring of the application of this title 
of “Son of God” to their “ much talked of Messiah,” 
by any individual of that whole people, in whose 
mouths he proposes to prove it, in that sense and 
application, trite as a “household word.” 

For it answers neither the assertion nor the aim 
of Mr Locke, to shew that this character was assumed 
by Jesus concurrently with that of the Messiah, 
and that, on this account, the title was addressed 
to him personally. For this would throw us upon 
him for its interpretation, and make the confession 
of him in this character the confession of what he 
taught by vt. That Jesus claimed, and was acknow- 
ledged by this title, is the very fact which stands in 
Mr Locke’s way, and for which he professes to ac- 
count. And the explanation he alleges, is, the pre- 
vious familiarity of the Jews with it, as a character- 
istic of the Messiah of their hope—a mere synonyme” 
—gso that whoever should take it to himself would 
be at once regarded as giving himself out for the 
Messiah, as they expected him, and nothing more. 
No example of the use of this title, save with respect 
to the Messiah, as distinct from Jesus, can properly 
avail to Mr Locke’s argument. 

Now Scripture supplies not one solitary case of 


~ 
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such application of this title; insomuch that Mr 
Locke, after culling out the most favourable instances 
to confirm his position, that “the Son of God was 
a form of speech then used among the Jews to signify 
the Messiah,” viz. “the Baptist, Nathanael, Peter, 
Martha, the Sanhedrim, the Centurion ?”—is compelled Vol. Vie 370, 
to rest satisfied with this conclusion : “Here are Jews, 
heathens, friends, enemies, men, women, believers, un- 
believers, all indifferently use this phrase of the Son 
of God, and ‘apply it to JEsus;” not to the Mes- 
siah, as they were required to exemplify, but to 
Jesus personally; which is the very admitted usage 
to be explained. 

I say nothing of the rhetorical exaggeration, little 
suited, in an enquiry of such grave importance, to 
the general candour of the writer, by which six in- 
dividuals (if for “the sanhedrim,” we substitute the 
‘high priest”) are exhibited under the guise and 
muster of a mixed host. I am content with the re- 
mark, that, few or many, not one of them, in truth, 
speaks to the question at issue. They are witnesses, 
every one of them, to the pretensions of Jesus,— 
not to the previous employment of this title by the 
Jews, to designate the object of their hope. 

How these persons, and others, came to speak of 
Jesus, and some to receive him, in this character, has 
already been explained. In agreement with ancient 
revelation, which had hinted, in many ways, a divine 
Messiah (a fact not to have been left unnoticed by 


1 There is also the example of his disciples, when he came to them 
“ walking on the sea.” See Sermon 11 p. 64. 
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Mr Locke), the Almighty Father, by a voice from 
Matt ii 2, heaven at his baptism, proclaimed Jesus for his “ be- 
Join i.32— loved Son;” designating his person by the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon him, under such a material 
symbol as to be evident to human vision. John 
heard and saw; and, thus instructed, as well as by 
internal inspiration, “bare record that this is the 
Son of God.” Jesus, from the beginning of his 
ministry, pointedly professed this character, and con- 
tinually and variously illustrated its lofty signification, 
as his disciples were able to bear the unexpected and 
difficult truth. Knowing God for true, and convinced 
by his miracles and holiness and wisdom, that Jesus 
was so, many acknowledged him by this description, 
because it was thus applied to him, and claimed by 
him, perhaps before they understood tts full import ; 
expecting his instruction, and waiting on his ministry 
that they might receive it: just as they owned him 
Locke, vi.s7, for the Messiah, long before they knew the true 


58, 66, 67. 


Horsley,238, scope of this name, and sought light upon it from 
his preaching. From him also, many who were 
blinded by early prejudice, learned the title and its 
meaning in his use, not believing, but condemning 
and persecuting him as a blasphemer, for assuming 
it; as we have amply shewn. ‘To such origin we 

wee note May reasonably ascribe the knowledge of it, in every" 

7 person brought forward by Mr Locke. And none, 
who could thus derive acquaintance with it, can be 
competent to make good his assertion of its previous 
currency, or to give validity to his conclusion. 

Not only is Mr Locke thus shewn to be destitute 
of one effectual support to his oft-repeated propo- 
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sition, that the Son of God was a phrase that among wot. vi.172. 
the Jews, in our Saviour’s time, was used for the 
Messiah ;” Scripture supplies a strong presumptive 

proof of the general ignorance of it, in this light. The 
evangelists record many occasions, in which this 

people make mention of their expected deliverer, and 

by every variety of description, save and except this 

alone. When John was enquired of, “Who art John i. 19, 
thou? he confessed, I am not the Christ.” The sur- 

mise, touching our Lord, caused by his mighty works, 

was repeatedly expressed under the same title. The John iv, 29; 
question of John’s disciples to Jesus was, “Art thou Luke vii 
he that should come?” The persuasion of the mul- 

titude is said to have been, that he was “that prophet son vi. 
that should come into the world.” In other places, the 
periphrase employed is, the “king,” or the “consolation ae xii.13. 
of Israel;” the “ Lord’s Christ ;” “he of whom Moses ae ae 
did write ;” the “day-spring from on high ;” “he who Laake i, 78 
should redeem Israel ;” “Christ, the Saviour of the cpeyt: 
world;” the “King that cometh in the name of the Lake xix 
Lord.” The cry of the afflicted suppliants was ad-— 
dressed to the “Son of David; though the power matt. ix. 97, 
to which they looked for relief might well have 
suggested that of “Son of God,’ had it been known 

to them. The hosannahs of the multitude owned Matt. xxi. 9, 
him for the Messiah, by the same title. There are 

other examples, too many for enumeration here: Joh i 295 
but the appellation represented to be so popular, vi vii 2, 2; 


has nowhere place among them. And there is a2 sai 


xi 23 ; XV. 


more direct proof of its being absolutely unknown, 9 295 xx. 30} 
rk 47, 
in its application to the Messiah, even to the Pha- mi 5 Laker 


XVili. 38, 
risees. When Jesus referred them back to the 9. 


Wilson, 59, 
60. 


John x. 33. 


Vol. vi. 18. 
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Scriptures, for some other descent of this personage, 
besides that of “David,” which they had assigned 
in answer to the question, “ What think ye of Christ, 
whose son is he?” the title of “Son of God” 
afforded so apposite a reply, that it is impossible to 
believe they would have failed to put it forward, had 
they been aware of its being appropriated to him, 7 
any sense; to avoid the mortifying imputation of 
ignorance of the law, to which their silence openly 
subjected them. 

The truth then is, that, so far from being “a 
familiar compellation of the Messiah,” the Son of God 
was not his expected title, even to those few who might 
look for him in an exalted zature. Both the disciples 
of Jesus and his enemies learned it from himself (after 
the voice from heaven, and the record of John), and 
from himself, its meaning. Moreover, they agreed 
entirely in the interpretation of it, derived from 
him.; but in a sense far other than that which Mr 
Locke supposes. Both came to understand by it, that 
he “ made himself God.” This we have seen to be at 


length the creed and the doctrine of the evangelists r 


and apostles. And the former expressly ascribe the 
same view of his pretensions to his enemies, as the 
motive of their hostility, in these very words, that 
he “made himself God;” which Mr Locke unaccount- 
ably passes over, when alleging other portions of the 
angry colloquy of which they form a part, in support 
of his own contrary theory, which they so manifestly 
overthrow. The disciples of Jesus received and 
worshipped him in the character intimated by the 
title of “Son of God;” his enemies rejected him 


_—a 3 
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and crucified him for affecting it, as “ blasphemously” 
pretending to the divine nature. These conclusions 
Mr Locke in vain seeks to invalidate. 

To return to our general argument. The sin of 
the Jews was, that they listened to their prejudices and 
passions, rather than, in an honest heart, search the 
Scriptures for the truth concerning the Messiah; 
rather than weigh the evidence of our Lord’s miracles, 
of his piety, and blameless life. They desired one 
great on earth, trusting to share his greatness: and 
they were deaf to every truth that falsified this hope. 
And without “loving the Lord their God” in their 
hearts, they dreaded to forfeit his promised deliver- — 
ance, after the example of their forefathers ill under- 
stood, by “running after another god.” Hence they rs. xvi.4. 
had eyes and saw not, ears and heard not, and hearts 
that would not understand. “The god of this world 2 cor. iv. 4. 
blinded the minds of them which did not believe, 
lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who 
is the zmage of God, should shine unto them.” Hay- 
ing “their affections set on things on the earth,” they 
gave no heed to those heavenly and spiritual things, 
which he came to reveal unto them. Hence they 
obstinately persisted, in despite of all witness, to regard 
him as falsely assuming a divine character, and to look . 
upon it as at once their duty and their interest, to 
put him to death. In this persuasion, they “ rejected tue vii. 30, 
the counsel of God against themselves:” they “killed Acts iii. 15. 
the Prince of life.” 

While he justly condemned the perverseness of 
their error, he yet acknowledged the sincerity of it. He, 
as his apostle after him, “ wot that through tgxvorance Acts iii, 17, 


Luke xxiii. 
34. 


Acts vii. 60, 


Luke x. 22. 
See note N. 


Rom. x. 2. 


Rom. x. 1. 


Acts xxii. 3. 


Acts xXxvi. 9. 


Acts xxii. 4. 


Matt. x. 25. 


John xvi. 2. 


1 Tim. i. 13. 
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they did it.” Accordingly, he prayed for them in 
these remarkable words, “ Father, forgive them; they 
know not what' they do.” He was not herein inter- 
ceding for them in a mere spirit of clemency, as 
Stephen under a like violence, “ Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge;” but also alleging a real ground 
in extenuation of their guilt. It was the applica- 
tion to them of his general assertion, ‘‘ No man know- 
eth who the Son is. but the Father,” i. e. fully com- 
prehendeth his true nature and divine jiliation ; for 
of his divine misszon as “ the Christ,” many were con- 
vinced. His plea was something akin to that of Paul, 
in reference to unbelieving Israel, in his day; ‘“‘I bear 
them record that they have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge.” Hence his ‘‘ heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for them was, that they might 
be saved;” as, after him, that of his apostle. Paul 
himself had once ranked with the perverse, and thus 
he describes his discarded error; ‘‘I was zealous 
towards God, as ye are all this day:” ‘I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many things 

contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth,” and : 
“T persecuted this way unto the death.” ‘These pre- 
judices illustrate those of Christ’s judges, and more- 
over helped to fulfil his prediction, that “It should 
be with the disciple as with the master:” “The time 
cometh, that whosoever ‘vd/eth you will think that 
he doeth God service.” Of all which blind hostility 
he assigns beforehand one common cause; “ These 
things will they do, because they have not known 


‘ St Paul ascribes his own pardon to this very consideration. 
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the Father* nor me.” What he imputes to them John xvi, 3 
throughout, is, ignorance of his true relation of Son X. 
to the Father; and that on this account they put 
him to death, in supposed obedience to their law, as 
falsely professing in himself the nature of God; and 
would so treat his disciples’, preaching this doctrine, on 
the same ground. His charge against them is, of per- 
verse error touching his true Deity; and so is a further 
testimony to this truth which they overlooked. 

Thus it appears from the whole conduct of the 
unbelieving Jews—from the nature of their objections 
to our Lord’s doctrine, and of their treatment of 
him on many occasions, especially that of his trial, 
as well as from the tenour of his replies—that to 
their view, he did unquestionably teach that he 
_ was truly God. And he knew their thoughts, he 
heard their accusations, he foresaw the consequences: 
yet he denied no part of their charge; he retracted 
nothing of the claim which gave offence. Such, then, 
as they regarded it, must have been the real purport 
of his language. Had they mistaken his meaning, 
truth and compassion, the distinguishing graces of 
his character, would have moved him to set them 
right. He would have undeceived’ them, and declared germ. :. 
his mere manhood, out of reverence to God, who pers 
would have been dishonoured by his imputed preten- 
sion, if untrue; and that he might remove a stumbling- 
block out of their way, whom he ardently desired to 
bring into his fold; and hold up to them, as well as Lake xiii. 


* This was the offence of Stephen, and the cause of his martyrdom. Acts vii, 56 
See Horsley’s 12th Letter to Priestley. 99: 


Matt. xxvii. 
54. 
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to his disciples in all times, a right faith and worship. 
But he in nought explained away, or qualified, the 
various expressions, by which he was understood to 
assert for himself the fulness of the divine majesty. 
He was aware of, and acquiesced in, the construction 
put upon them. For thus teaching, he was content 
to be put to death. He suffered in attestation of 
this doctrine, that “truly he was the Son of God.” 
As God, then, he must have intended to be received; 
as God, to be worshipped in all ages throughout all 
the world, whithersoever “the everlasting Gospel” 
should come. God, therefore, he assuredly is. So 
HE PREACHED, AND SO WE BELIEVE. 

Having proposed to lay before you the testimony 
of the Scriptures only, to the divinity of Christ, as 
being alone of authority to establish the truth; it 
may be thought that my subject is here brought to 
a close, by a statement, from them, of the original 
prophecies relating to his nature, and of his own 
doctrine; as well as of the consentient construction put 
upon his language by all who heard it, whether friends 
or foes. : 

But it may be allowed, and not unuseful, to add 
a brief notice of the views of those, who were con- 
temporaneous with the apostles, or followed quickly 
upon their time. ‘Zaz is the real doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, which was the meaning of its authors. And 
some light is undoubtedly to be thrown upon that 
meaning, if we can ascertain how their language was 
understood by those to whom it was at first addressed; 
who, in any doubt, had opportunity of appealing for 
further instruction to them, or to those who had 
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conversed familiarly with them.. And, for some time, 
the traditional opinions of the great body of the 
disciples, of different nations and languages, recorded 
by successive teachers, or otherwise ascertained, cannot 
be without value’. However weak the reasoning of 
individual writers, left to their natural gifts, or how- 
ever fanciful their inferences or illustrations; the 
knowledge of the real sense of Scripture, as received 
throughout the universal Church, at least upon all 
its leading doctrines, and in a broad and general 
view, was sure to be accurately preserved, seeing how 
much all men’s minds were intent upon them. As 
it would have detracted something from our confidence 
in our own interpretation of the Gospel, could it be 
shewn to be at variance with that of the generality of 
those, who received the Word from its first preachers, 
or with only a short intermediate transmission; so 
it must tend to confirm our faith, to find it in 
agreement with that of the great body of the disciples 
of the evangelists and apostles, and of those who 
were, in succession, duly commissioned to hand down 
their doctrines. If we possessed no such testimony, 
our creed would rest secure on the clear, natural 
sense of God’s word. But it is no disparagement 
to this supreme authority, to derive some satisfaction 
from the uniform opinions, grounded upon wt, of the 
Church of Christ in the earliest times, and in the 
various communities and tongues in which the Gospel 
was rapidly circulated. 


* See Waterland, vol. v. ch. viii., upon the “Use and value of ec- 
clesiastical antiquity with respect to controversies of faith.” 
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Now that our Lord was immediately, generally, 
and uninterruptedly, regarded and worshipped by 
Christians, as God, on the strength of the very evi- 
dence which has been adduced, is clearly established’ 
in many ways. This was the faith imputed to the 
Church at large, by writers following close upon the 
times of the apostles, Pagan’ as well as Christian, 
and uncontradicted by any credible contemporary 
authority. The reproach cast upon the followers of 
the new religion, by its Jewish enemies, was of 
tdolatry, for worshipping a man as God. ‘The reply 
of the apologists was not a denial of the worship, 


1 For proof of this assertion, see Bull’s three treatises on the Trinity, 
so often referred to; Berriman’s “ Historical Account of the Contro- 
versies of the Church, concerning the Doctrine of the Trinity ;’ Bing- 
ham’s Orig. Eccles. B. xm. ch. ii.; Stillingfleet, Disc. on the Trinity, 
ch. ix. ; Mr Wilson’s book, already often mentioned, which contains a 
clear and succinct account; Waterland, vol. u., Serm. vu. and vol. v. 
ch. vi.; Dr Whitby’s Tract; and Wall’s Hist. of Inf. Bapt. v. 1. ch. ix. 

Athanasius openly challenged the Arians to produce a single ancient 
writer of credit, in support of their opinions. And, to shew that this was 
not an idle boast, the Emperor Theodosius, wishing to put an end to the 
controversy with them, proposed a conference of the leaders on both sides, 
and that they should abide by what could be shewn to have been the ° 
doctrine of the early Fathers. But the Arians declined to abide by this 
test. Bull, D. F. N. Epil. Op. Univ. 

Socinus seems to have admitted that the sentiments of the ancient 
Fathers and Councils of the Church were on the side of the received doc- 
trine, and to have piqued himself upon being the first to discover the 
true sense of Scripture, at the end of more than 1500 years! (See Tillot- 
son, Serm. 1. on John i. 14; and Whitby’s Preface to his Tract.) 

2 See Wilson, ch. vi.—xiii. ; xv.—xviii. ; xxi.—xxiii.; Bull, D. F. N. 
Sect. u. c. iv. n. 11; and Pr. et Ap. Tr. c. iv. ; Berriman, (pp. 80—82.) 

The Emperor Julian, an avowed, virulent, and learned enemy, felt 
himself compelled to admit the general prevalence of this doctrine among 
Christians, even prior to the publication of St John’s Gospel; so as to 
have been, as he takes the liberty of supposing, St John’s motive for 


adopting the doctrine! See Berriman, p. 58, and Waterland, vol. y. 
179—80. 
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but an assertion that he, whom they so honoured, 


never, even on earth, had been man only, but also’ 


God*. In consequence of their well-known creed, 
Christians were charged with inconsistency by the 
heathen (whom they called upon to renounce their 
many gods), for themselves deifying one laid in the 
grave; and were regarded as polytheists* on account of 
their own worship, though as atheists, for their con- 
tempt of that of the pagans. As polytheists, too, they 
were reviled by the Jews’, who justified their rejection 
of Christianity (as their descendants® do to this day) 
mainly on the ground of its supposed infringement 
of the unity of God, through the acknowledgment of 
the deity of his Son. To both the answer of the 
Christian advocates was the same; the confession of 
a belief in the divine nature of Christ, with an as- 
sertion of the unity of God: “We? worship one God, 
the Father and Son.” They were represented as 
tritheists* by heretics, who assuredly knew, and by 
this title meant to impute, their real worship of both 


* Bishop of Lincoln’s Justin, ch. ii. Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. B. xm. 
ch. ii. 

* Bingham’s Orig. Eccl. B. xi. c. ii. Lardner, rv. 281, from Athana- 
sius. Waterland, u1. 69, 70. 

° Bull, J. E. C.c1n. 8. 

° See Allix, p. 346, who says; “A learned Jew would laugh in the 
face of a Socinian, who would go about to persuade him that Jesus 
is not represented in the Gospel as God.” It is the exhibition of this 
doctrine which is the ground of his enmity to the Gospel. Even Ma- 
hometans seem to have admitted that the Gospel ascribes a divine nature 
to Christ; but assert that Christ’s own doctrine was corrupted herein by 
his historians. (Stillingfleet’s Pref. to his Disc. on the Trinity, near 
the end.) 

” The words of Origen. See Waterland, vol. m1. 70. Berriman. 

5 See Waterland, 1. 271—2. 
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a See Serm. 
iv. note K. 


Eph. v. 19. 


b See note 
O. 


¢ See Serm. 
1. note K. 
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the Son and the Holy Spirit, as God. Further, the 
doctrine of the Trinity was at first the so/e*, and ever 
the chief matter of the creeds’, used as preliminary 
tests of a right and necessary faith, in the baptism 
of converts, in every quarter of the Christian world; 
after the commandment of our Lord in the text, and 
the pattern and instruction of the apostles, in obe- 
dience thereto. Moreover, it is witnessed in early 
doxologies and liturgies’. Hymns’, too, were from 
the very first sung to Christ, “as God,” after the 
written precept of one apostle: and prayers‘ uni- 
versally offered to him, as such, after the example 
and lessons of all of them. 

Not only the creed of the infant and grow- 
ing Church, as thus manifested by various proofs, 
but the very errors of early heresy’, tend to es- 
tablish the original, and general reception of this 
doctrine, of Christ’s divinity. Long before the 
death of the last of the apostles (as has been 
already noticed‘), a remnant of Gentilism, imperfectly 
discarded, introduced dissent. Some ill-instructed _ 
converts, attaching themselves exclusively to the 
many and clear assertions in Scripture, of the divine 
glory of the Redeemer; and not knowing how to 
reconcile, or else unwilling to believe, the union of 


1 See Waterland, v. ii. Serm. vim. vol. v. ch. vi. Bull, J. E. C. ¢. iv. 
v. vi. with Grabe’s annotations. Stillingfleet’s Disc. on the Trinity, 
ch. ix. Wall’s Inf. Bapt. vol. 1. ch. ix. 

2 Bingham, Orig. Eceles. B. xm. ch. ii. Stillingfleet, Disc. on the 
Trin. ch. ix. Bull. D. F. N. Sect. u. c. iii. n. 6. 

3 Bull, D. F. N. Sect. u1.¢. ii. n. 5. J. E. C. cc. vii. Appendix, n. 3. 
Wilson, 270—274. Bingham, Orig. Eccles. B. xu. ch. 

* Bingham, as before. Whitby’s Tract, ch. i. sect. 
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his heavenly nature with that of man; presumed 
to deny his real assumption of our flesh, and to 
pronounce his human body to have been a semblance 
only, a mere phantom. Against these pestilent he- 
retics St John wrote. And had the fact been, that 
Christ possessed the nature of man only, it had 
assuredly been now distinctly declared; as at once 
the best contradiction of the error, which in ¢hat 
case they entertained, of his detty; and the best 
assertion of the truth which in any case they re- 
pudiated, of his manhood. But in no part of St 
John’s writings, or elsewhere in Scripture, is there 
a single sentence, which, in its true purport, holds 
up Christ as merely a human prophet. On the 
contrary, while the evangelist, with clear and ad- 
mitted reference to this heresy, severely condemns 
those who “confess not that Jesus Christ is comet Jommiv.s. 
in the flesh ;”’ (i.e. who deny the true incarnation 
of his divine nature“); he assiduously guards against a iagit 
the opposite error, of supposing him to have come so 
only, and to have been a mere man—by proclaiming, 
with distinct and manifold witness, that he was “in John ist. 
the beginning with God, and was God;” as has 
been abundantly shewn. | 

Another and early, though somewhat later sect, 
equally impressed with the true and perfect Godhead 
of him who was “made flesh”—(who assumed the Jonni. 14. 
nature of man to that of the deity, in Christ Jesus)— 
sought to reconcile this clear doctrine of Scripture 
with the unity of God, by putting aside the many 
warrants of his personality, as distinct from the Fa- see ser. 
ther’. ‘Thus they allowed themselves to look upon “Sabet 


S—2 


f See Serm. 
Iv. note K. 
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the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as but 
three names, or notions, belonging to the one Person 
of God, according to the different offices which he 
condescended to perform in the scheme of man’s 
salvation; that, with merely a variety of déle and 
operation, he who came from heaven was also he 
who sent; he who required a ransom for man, was 
he who paid it; he who ewacted an atonement and. 
satisfaction for sin, himself offered it to himself, by 
dying on the cross. They who could put up with 
so strange a notion, in order to account for the as- 
serted deity of the Saviour, must have been strongly 
convinced of the truth and importance of this doc- 
trine. 

Both of these sects agreed with the great body 
of Christians, in the interpretation of those passages 
of Scripture which magnify the nature of Christ; 
and were deemed heretics, only for rejecting other 
doctrines as clearly inculeated therein, and substi- 
tuting their own unauthorised inventions. This is 
made clear, not only by the express testimony of 
those fathers of the primitive Church who confuted , 
and condemned these errors, and by the successive 
additions made in consequence to the baptismal creed‘, 
in order to preserve the truth; but also by the 
very names given ‘to them in reproach, descriptive of 
what was peculiar’ in their tenets. Had their dissent 
from Christians at large consisted in asserting the di- 
vinity of Christ, this so important distinction would 


‘ For other instances of sects named after their peculiar opinions, 
see Berriman, 314—318. 
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have been made the foundation of their character- 

istic title. But both of them holding this doctrine 

in common with all Christians, the one sect were 
called “ Docetz,” after their unwarranted belief of 
Christ’s mere spectral and phantastic body ; the other 

were stigmatized with the name of “ Patri-passians,” 
because, teaching the Father and the Son to be but 
nominally distinct, and virtually the same Person, it 
followed, as a consequence’, that the Mather was in- ¢ serm.«. 
carnate, and the Father crucified. wane 

The Church was constantly watchful to maintain 
in all its purity that truth, on the belief of which 
salvation is declared to depend. All who, as time 
multiplied error, in any way brought into question 
the perfect divinity* of Christ, were at once autho- 
ritatively condemned, and at the same time pro- 
nounced to have forfeited the privileges and_bless- 
ings of the gospel; as denying that faith which he 
solemnly made the condition of his mercy, in the 
injunction which closed his ministry on earth". This b See Serm. 
is abundantly manifest from the whole tenor of ec- 
clesiastical history’. 

With such a multiplicity and he. of consistent 
evidence, the candid and teachable student of divine 
truth, willing to receive it on the authority of him 
who revealed it, cannot but be satisfied. Cavils 
may be raised against a few texts. But the consent 


* The first heretics (especially of Gentile origin) were those who 
denied the human nature of Christ. Their opinions have been already 
stated. See also Wilson, ch. xiii. and Berriman, ch. i. 

° See Waterland, vol. v. ch. iv. v. vi. Bull, J. E. C. Stillingfleet, 
Disc. on the Trinity, ch. iv. Berriman. ; 
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of so many and different forms of assertion, through- 
out the gospel, admits of no explanation, but in the 
purpose of its great Author to teach us the doctrine, 
which is thus carefully, and copiously, and harmont- 
ously presented. And when it is further borne in 
mind, that the Jews of old had notions conform- 
able to it, grounded on the dimmer light of their 
earlier and preparatory revelation; and that all who 
jon xiv.6. heard the words of him who is the emphatic “ Truth,” 
whether believers or infidels, put upon them a like 
construction; and transmitted their agreeing inter- 
pretation, by an uninterrupted tradition, as a test of 
discipleship, and the basis of worship in the Church ; 
and in the ranks of infidelity, as matter of scoff, 
and the very motive of disbelief; even heresy add- 
ing its witness, by its very perversions of the 
truth; we cannot but be satisfied that we have 
every evidence that reason requires, or could expect, 
from the known method of God’s dealings with us. 
They who on such grounds acknowledge in their 
John i. 1— 3 Redeemer their Creator; and in the “ Prince of 


Bi Peace” the “ Mighty God;” rest in safe reliance, that — 


2thess.i- he who came to save “through belief of the truth,” 
would not so reveal himself as necessarily to mislead 
into fatal error; and that, “trusting in him, they 

iSeenote shall never be ashamed i 
The Scriptures, while proclaiming the unity of 
God, represent both the Father and the Son to be 
God, ascribing to them severally the same divine 
titles, attributes, and operations, and commanding 
for both the same divine worship. We, satisfied 


with their authority, and acknowledging none other, 
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assent to each of these propositions; reconciling 
them in the manner pointed out by, or most con- 
sistent with, the language in which they are deli- 
vered to us. We own the Father to be God, and 
the Son to be alike God, making no difference or 
inequality, where Scripture has made none. And 
while we regard them as personally distinct, as their 
very relation” implies, and the divine Word abundantly 
intimates; we believe them also to be one, by sub- 
sisting in one and the same infinite, immutable, and 
indivisible substance *. Thus our faith is, that the 
Father and the Son, co-equal, co-eternal, con-sub- 
stantial, are TWO PERSONS, BUT ONE Gob. 


* A relation necessarily implies two subjects. Bull thus renders the 
reasoning of Origen, for the distinction of the Father and Son, intimated 
by their titles: “Ad hos dicendum primd, alium esse Filium a Patre . 
et quod necessario Filius sit Patris Filius; et Pater, Filii sit Pater.” 
D. F.N. Sect. ii. c. ix. n, 11. 


kSee Serm. 
I. note B. 


Heb. v. 9. 
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Marru. xxvin. 19. 


Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 


Ir is a strange inconsistency of the human mind, 
that, after it has come to acknowledge, as revealed by 
God, that man was made by him, and received from him 
a law which might not be broken; that he did trans- 
gress, and so forfeited the hope held out to obedience; 
that God had pity on him, and provided a method 
of recovery from the evil; that he sent into the world 
the appointed “author of salvation” long foretold, 
authenticating his mission by the further evidence 
of miracles, and guiding his disciples, the hearers of 
his doctrines and eye-witnesses of his mighty works, 
to record both for our perpetual instruction ;—it is a 
strange inconsistency, that any one should believe this 
chain of wonders to be unquestionably real, as vouched 
by the Word of God; and then find a difficulty in 
receiving what is taught, on the same divine autho- 
rity, touching the rank of him who wrought this great 
redemption. It is irreconcileable with sound reason, 
that a man should stop here, and set up opinion 
against faith; his measure of possibility against the 
decree of inspiration: should abide by the conceits 
of his own understanding, exactly on the point upon 
which it is the most ignorant and insufficient; viz. 
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the properties of the divine essence*. To my humble asce note 
view, to accept all these facts and doctrines for true, 

as asserted in writings confessedly stamped with the 

seal of the Holy Spirit, and then to reject what is thus 
unfolded as to the nature of the Saviour, is, “to strain Matt. xxii 
out a gnat, and swallow a camel;” to master the 
greater difficulty, and stagger at the less; to toil up 

a steep ascent on whose summit stands the temple 

of salvation, and refuse the last easy step, by which 

we may enter in and be at rest. The lesson of re- 
velation to me seems in agreement with the natural 
apprehension, when it saith; “None can by any ps.x1ix.7. 
means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom 

for him;” the vastness of the effect calls for a divine 
instrument. Still more, when it is taken into the 
account that the whole race stood in need of deli- 
verance, the extent of the evil to be remedied, and 

the amount of sin to be expiated, shut out hope in 

any human merit or mediator; warn to “cease from qsai.ii.2, 
man, whose breath is in his nostrils, for wherein is he 1 Sam-ii-25. 
to be accounted of?” carry our hearts along with 

the prophet, when he exclaims to those who bring 

these good tidings; “ Lift up your voice with strength, teai. x1. 9. 


lift it up, be not afraid: say (of your Redeemer), Be- Bible ana 
hold your God!” No. 534. 


They who presume to question the doctrine of 
Christ’s divine and uncreated nature, do not perhaps 
avowedly” thus set up the prejudices of a feeble and > Note B, 
narrow reason against the word of God; but pro- 
fessing to acknowledge the authority of Scripture, 
allege that they read, or understand it differently. 

But if they allow themselves, because of the difficulty 


¢See noteC. 


Eccles. vii. 
29. 


1 Cor. 4.°21. 


Rom. xi. 33. 


2 Tim. i, 12. 
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of conceiving the manner in which the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost are severally and equally 
divine, yet together one God, to seek for other than 
the true text, and the natural and grammatical inter- 
pretation of Scripture; and, rather than receive it in 
its plain and obvious purport, to prefer a forced and 
improbable construction of some passages which they 
let® stand; and to alter or disallow others, which by 
no ingenuity of perversion can be wrested to a sense 
consonant with their preconceived views; then is it 
true, that they have departed from “the uprightness 
in which God made the mind of man, and have 
sought out many inventions.” They trust to them- 
selves in a matter where reason, honestly consulted, 
would tell them of their incompetence, for that ““man 
by wisdom knows not God;” his nature is, still 
more than his “judgments,” “ unsearchable” by it, 
and than “his ways, past finding out.” They abide 
too, by their reason, in one only of its faculties— 
imagination: they reject, only because their concep- 
tion is at fault. We, who in this, as in all that he 
has revealed, give implicit credence unto God, set , 
not reason aside, but walk herein by its true light. 
‘We know whom we have believed;” we have in- 
telligible and convincing grounds of affiance in God, 
and in the authenticity of his word; and so, of the 
doctrines therein delivered to us’. If the notions 


1 “The veracity of God is as capable of making me know a pro- 
position to be true, as any other way of proof can be: and therefore I do 
not in such a case barely believe, but know such a proposition to be true, 


and attain certainty.” Locke, Second reply to the Bishop of Worcester. 
(vol. 111, 281.) 
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comprised in the word “Trinity” presented no dif- 

ficulty to the fancy, as to the manner how, no one 

would deny the clear lesson of Scripture to be, that 

“the Father is God, the Son God, and the Holy atn. creea. 

Ghost God; and yet that they are not three Gods, 

but one God.” Such, then, is its real purport, which, 

relying on the divine truth, we reverently receive. 

We acknowledge on this sure authority, that to be 

in personal properties three, and in substance one, 

though unlike owr mode of subsistence, or that of 

any pattern we are conversant with in this material 

world (and therefore inconceivable to us, whose ideas 

are bounded by our experience), is yet a real condition of 

the unparalleled and spiritual essence of the Godhead ; 

which doubtless possesses other distinctions from bodily 

and finite natures, yet unrevealed. We deem this 

acquiescence in an admitted communication from our 

Maker, to be more conformable to reason, than to 

judge and decide, in ignorance, against the instruc- 

tion of him that “knoweth,” and “is true.” 1 Cor. ii. 11. 
We have already seen, that whatever the difficulty pe so 

to the imagination, as to the manner, the evidence 

of revelation to the strict, essential Deity of our 

Lord, is clear, copious, and consistent. This doctrine 

has been proved not to rest on a few texts, or on 

one only form of assertion; but to be grounded on 

a manifold abundance of witness, which, if the lan- 

guage of inspiration be intended by its great Author 

to instruct men in necessary truth, and to lead them 

to a right worship, make it impossible for us to err, — 

in acknowledging Jesus Christ to be “both God and ath. creed. 

Lord.” 


Ath. Creed. 


Gen. i. 2. 
Hey, B. Iv. 
Art. V. 

Gill, 52, 165. 
Allix. 

Pye Smith. 


See Serm. 1. 
p. 26, note. 
John iii. 8. 
See Hey, B. 
1v. Art. v. 
Gill. ch. ix. 
Ridley, Lect. 


J. 
Pye Smith. 
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To complete our statement of the Scriptural testi- 
mony to the doctrine of the Trinity, it will be my 
present aim to make appear, by a like reference to 
the divine word, that “such as the Father is, and 
such as the Son, such also is the Holy Ghost; “ the 
Godhead all one, the glory equal, and the majesty 
co-eternal.” 

In the Old Testament, wherein, though it was not 
proposed to give a perfect knowledge touching the 
nature of the Holy Ghost, yet assuredly nothing was 
set down without motive and meaning, many things 
are written, which now give confirmation to doctrines 
relating to him, subsequently revealed. A third 
divine Person is there shadowed forth, and represented 
as taking part in the dealings of God with man. 
He is called the “ Spirit’ of God,” and is associated 
in the operations of almighty power, with no hint 
of inferiority, or dependance of nature. We read 
that when the earth was made, the “Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters’—brooded, as it 
were, upon the yet moist and unshapen mass, and 
eave to it form and fertility. ‘To him, therefore, with 
the Son, whose ample share in the creation of all 
things has been fully shewn, we must consider the Fa- 
ther as addressing himself, when he would produce his 


1 When the second person of the Trinity was to be made known, 
in distinction from the first, seeing all the divine attributes are common 
to both, a name was given him, which represented what was peculiar 
in his relation to us. As the immediate channel of the divine will to 
man, he was called “the Word of God.” So the third person is called 
the Holy Spirit, perhaps from his unseen efhicacy in imparting holiness 
and life to the soul of man: as seems intimated in the comparison made 
by our Lord himself. Or this title may, like that of Son, represent the 
mode of his deriving the divine essence. 
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last and greatest work; “Let us make man in our cen. i.26. 
A 4 4 ‘ 4 . See hee 
image:” as if herein teaching, why he (with the Son) D.F.N. 
should conspire in the mercy of our redemption. It ¥i2s%m, 
Or. Eccl. 


could not be, that God condescended thus to hold 8.x. 
counsel with any created nature. Of him he spake, Theophis 
when, angry at the disregard of man to the warning 

voice of his holy prophets, he pronounced ; “My Spirit cen. vi.s. 
shall not always strive with man.” Afterwards it is 

said of his chosen people, that “he gave his good Nehem. ix. 
Spirit to instruct them.” And when they “hardened 
their neck, and would not hear,” that he “testified Nehem. ix. 
against them by his Spirit in the prophets,” and nee 
that “they vexed his Holy Spirit.” That by this Isai. Ii. 
title it is intended to denote a living Agent, distinct com, 
from the Father, is suggested by the forms of speech 
employed. ‘They who were in old times taught from 
above, were said to be “filled with the Spirit of God,” Bxod. xx. 
in a sense in which we, at least, who have the light 

of the Gospel, can find no difficulty to interpret. 

And we read alike, that through “the Spirit” by 
whom Moses wrought his miracles, were the seventy 


v. 30. 


elders empowered to “bear the burden of the people yum». xi 
with him.” -When Isaiah was taught to foretell the 
coming of “him who should redeem Israel,” the Holy 

Ghost is set forth as being, jointly with the Father, 

the author of his errand of mercy: “The Lord God tai. xii. 
and his Spirit hath sent me*;” thus early intimating 


* The ancient Jews understood these words to have reference to the 
coming of the Messiah. Allix, 326. Origen remarked upon the ambi- 
guity of the expression, and thought it should be rendered ; “The Lord 
God hath sent me and his Spirit ;” as proclaiming the mission of both, in 
the work of man’s salvation. Either way, it is an evidence of the separate 
personality of the Holy Spirit. See Lowth ad loc. Dr Pye Smith, a 


Matt. i. 20. 


Joelii. 28. 


Eph. i. 13. 


Acts ii. 33. 


Acts il. 37. 


Hag. ii. 4, 
5. 


Eph. ii. 22. 


1 Cor. li. 7. 


John xvi. 7. 
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the wonder which was cleared up to Joseph, by the 
assurance touching his betrothed wife; “That which 
is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.” The 
prophet Joel foretold, that in after times God would 
“pour out his Spirit upon all flesh”—impart unto 
them the gifts of this divine ally, who was here called 
“the Spirit of promise ;” whose personal descent, in 
fulfilment of this word, the apostles did both “see 
and hear;” and whose presence and grace are still 
vouchsafed “to us, and to our children.” The prophet 
Haggai, when inspired to encourage those who were 
commissioned to rebuild the temple, gave them as- 
surance in God’s person, “I am with you;” and then 
adds, almost in the language of the Gospel; “ So 
my Spirit remaineth with you’:” thus holding up 
the new sanctuary for ‘‘an habitation of God through 
the Spirit.” 

These and like notices, scattered through the Old 
Testament, shewed “the wisdom of God in a mys- 
tery ;” i. e. wrapped in some obscurity, so as to serve 
perhaps for conjecture, rather than for knowledge; 
because it was reserved to the Son himself fully to 
reveal, as well as freely to “send, unto us the Com- 
forter””. The meaning of prophetical lessons (it may 


learned dissenting writer, though cautious as to the texts which he 
admits as authority, on this subject, says: “1 cannot but think that the 
unbiassed, grammatical reading of the words in this passage sets before 
us the Spirit of the Lord, under the notion of a personal subsistence.” 
(Serm. on the Pers. and Div. of the Holy Spirit, p. 21.) 

1 Allix (p. 287) thus renders the Chaldee paraphrase of the passage : 
“T am with you, saith the Lord of Hosts,” with the Word which cove- 
nanted with you when you came out of Egypt, and my Spirit which 
abideth “in the midst of you ;” an ancient and intelligible allusion to the 
second and third persons of the Trinity. 
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be allowed to repeat) is always more or less shrouded. 
It is as a “light that shineth in a dark place, until 2ret.i.ts. 
the day dawn and the day-star arise:” it emits but 
a glimmering of divine truth. Still it is « light, 2 Pet. i. 2. 
whereunto ye do well that ye take heed ;” knowing 
this, that none of this instruction “came by the will 2 Pet. i. 22. 
of man, but that holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost’—by him of whom 
it is thus written. By it the Jews’ of old were *See note 
taught to entertain some notion of the existence of 
a third person in the one nature of God. However 
vague and uncertain their speculations, touching the 
precise manner of his being, and of his relation to the 
Father; their very surmise of his distinct personal 
subsistence and of his divine character, grounded on 
the authorities referred to, and on other texts®, shews «Seenote D. 
that the language, to their view, contained some in- 
timation of our doctrine; and so is of value to us, 
as a testimony to its purport; though we have the 
fuller and clearer light of the Gospel, by which to 
ascertain its true meaning. 

In the New Testament’, the passages which teach 
the divine nature of the Holy Spirit, though many 
and adequate, are fewer than those which affirm the 
like majesty of the Son. The first difficulty raised 
to his disciples by Christ, was in the doctrine of Ais 
own divinity. As the first, perhaps, it was known 
by him for the greatest, and hence the more freely 
provided for. If he was satisfactorily shewn to be 


* See Pearson. (Art. “I believe in the Holy Ghost”). Ridley’s first 
Moyer’s Lecture. Wardlaw, Disc. rx. Dr Gill, ch. rx. Dr Pye Smith, 
Serm. on the Holy Spirit. 


1 Cor. tii. 16. 


Phil. ii. 8. 
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perfect God, without impeachment of the divine 
unity, a less frequent assertion would suffice to esta- 
blish the equal rank of the Spirit; that he who is 
spoken of as “the Highest” is spoken of, and none 
other, can be nothing less than the Highest; that 
he who proceeded from the Father and the Son, and 
wrought with them in the salvation of men, dwelling 
in them, and creating them anew, and by his in- 
habitation constituting them “temples of the living 
God,” is himself God. Moreover, there was here 
no prejudice of the senses to overcome, from his being 
“found in fashion as a man.” It could not be ob- 


som vi.42. jected to the claim of the Holy Ghost; “His father 


John xiv, 24. 


John i. 9. 
Heb. xii. 2. 


John vi. 62. 
John xiv.16, 
li. 


and mother we know.” He was in communion with 
man, only as a Spirit; and “God is a Spirit.” It 
would therefore be of more easy belief, that he is 
God. The testimony is commensurate with the need. 
And it is in the method of God, never, if we may so 
speak, to put forth superfluous strength. His way of 
dealing with us is not to oer-master our faculties, 
but to call upon us for their diligent use, and in- 
struct us through them; to leave room for the exer- ; 
cise of a reasonable faith and integrity of heart, in 
interpreting his revelations. 

He who isthe “true Light,” the “author and finisher 
of our faith,” gave this notice to his disciples before he 
“ascended up where he was before ;” ‘I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that 
he may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth.” 
A third agent in the redemption of man—one other 
than the Father and the Son—is here held up to our 
faith and hope. ‘The name by which he is elsewhere 
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announced to us by Christ, is, the Holy Ghost, or 
Spirit; “The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, John xiv.26. 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach 
you all things.” Before we seek the evidence of his 
rank, the perverseness of scepticism, rather than any 
want of distinctness in the language of Scripture, makes 
it necessary to establish the truth of his personality’ ; 
7.€. that a real being, not a mere energy, or quality, or 
operation of the Father or of the Son, is the source of 
all the blessings we are taught to expect under this 
sacred name. 

The mere forms of speech under which he is fre- 
quently mentioned, when fairly weighed, absolutely 
forbid any other supposition, as is allowed by all sound 
critics; especially by one’, whose learning and candour ‘See noteF. 
are commended by those who take low views of the 
divine mysteries. ‘‘ When he (saith Christ), the Spirit John xvi.1s. 
of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth :” 
where the word rendered by “he,” necessarily implies, 
according to the force of the original language, a real, 
independent, living agent; as do many other passages 
of a like grammatical construction. Nor could any 
different meaning be properly so expressed. And in 
these words, together with the immediate context, are 
sundry personal operations assigned to him, such as 
cannot be construed of any attribute of the Father, 
as their author; or of the apostles, as those affected 
by them. “When he, the Spirit of truth, shall come, John xvi.13, 
he will guide you into all truth; for he shall not 
speak of himself, but whatsoever he shall hear, that 


* See Pearson, 394—373 ; Ridley’s first Moyer’s Lect. ; Dr Gill, ch. ix. 
9 
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shall he speak ; and he shall shew you things to come. 
He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine, and 
shall shew it unto you.” There is clearly required, as 
the instrument of these several effects, one distinct 

Pearson,369, hoth from the Father and from the apostles. No 
mere attribute of the Father, could, in any propriety 
of language, be said to be come from him; to hear 
and receive of another, and to glorify him from whom 
he receiveth, by skewing it: for the Father heareth 
and receiveth of none, nor so glorifieth any. Neither 

Hey, B.zv. could any faculty of the apostles, by any figure of 

a speech intended to announce intelligible and useful 
truth, be held up as coming anew from the Father, 
to speak to them, to guide them, and to skew them 
the truth. The actions spoken of all necessarily re- 
quire a mediate agent. 

Jonnaiv.265 Again: He whom “ the Father sends,” and whom 
‘Christ sends,” must be one having a subsistence and 
character independent of both: for neither could be 
said to send some mere operation of the other. He 

Rom.viii26. who “maketh intercession for us” with the Father, 
must be other than that being, before whom he is } 

Jomn xiv.s. Mediator. Christ promises “ another Comforter’—one 

iJonnii.1. Other than himself, who is elsewhere so called'; a 
tacit comparison, which necessarily implies one such 
as himself, a real and living source of consolation, to 
supply his presence now about to be withdrawn. And 
he foretold men’s rejection of him in terms which lead 

John xiv.17. to the same conclusion; ‘‘ Whom the world cannot 


‘In the original language, the word rendered by “ Comforter” in 
one place, and “ Advocate” in the other, is the same (mapakAnros): 
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receive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
him.” To “receive,” is to acknowledge as a personal $eeJom. 
object of faith ; such, therefore, must he be, whom the 
world ought to “receive.” And to be disregarded, be- 
cause of not being seen, implies a real being in him, 
whom it is sinful to slight on this ground; for there 
could be no question of seeing a mere attribute. He 
is introduced in a plain narrative, as directing the 
apostles, and as in person addressing them ; “ Separate acts xiii. 2 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them.’ “'The Spirit said unto Peter, Behold, Acts x. 19, 
three men seek thee; go with them, for I have sent 
them.” In such instances, the proper force and pur- 
port of the personal pronoun cannot be mistaken. It 
could not be thus employed, save of a living being. 
He is moreover expressly distinguished from the graces 
which are ascribed to him, by being represented, in one 
and the same sentence, as the source of all; “There Cor, xift4) 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.” The"? *” 
Spirit cannot, then, be a gift, but one from whom gifts 
proceed. In dispensing to the preachers of Gospel 
truth the qualifications required for the several offices 
of their ministry, he is described as exercising the per- 
sonal attributes of discrimination, and purpose, and 
action grounded upon them; “All these worketh 1 Cor. xi 
that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every 
man severally as he will.” He is frequently named 
absolutely as the Spirit—a form of speech applicable 
only to an independent subsistence; “ They assayed a xvi. 
to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered them not.” 2. 
By this title he is said to “search the deep things 1 cor. ii. 10. 
of God’”—his hidden counsels; a trifling and strange 

9—2 
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assertion, if the Spirit could be regarded merely as 
a faculty of the Father ; informing us only, that the 
divine mind is conscious of its own thoughts. ‘The 
general tenour of the language of Seripture, touching 
the Spirit, is in perfect accordance with these views. 
Jonnxvi.12, He is continually said either to “ hear,” to “ teach,” to 


17; xiv. 28 ; 
xv. 80... «© sneak,” to “love,” to “dwell with us, and in us ;” to 


Rom.viii. 9 ; 
V.680XV.16 


viii 16. A ‘‘shed abroad in our hearts the love of God,” to 
ny. oO. 


Hebe 1A ieanotty, 1 £077 bear witness,” to “ help,” to ‘‘reprove,” 


Rom.viii.26. 
John xvi. 8. 


tpt iv. 30. to * seal unto the day of redemption,” to be “ grieved” 
at our perverseness in refusing his succour, and resist- 
ing his suggestions; operations and affections properly 
requiring a personal subject; and in most of which the 
substitution of an impersonal attribute would render 
the meaning perplexed and irrational, and give to 
Scripture the character of a fanciful allegory, rather 
than of the sobriety of divine instruction in needful 
truth. Actions and sentiments belonging to a person, 
when ascribed in language not otherwise stamped as 
figurative, must be intended to refer to a person. And 
it is no objection to this conclusion, to point out occa-_ 
sional texts where “the Spirit” is, after an ordinary | 
figure, put for his own gifts; as where it is written, 
Acts x45; the Holy Ghost was poured out,” or “was not yet.” 
comp. Acts Sych passages bear their own interpretation with 
them. And the explanation which gives them a ra- 
tional meaning, takes nothing from the proper force 
and testimony of those others, to which it is totally 
Hey, Baw. inapplicable. It is enough that he is the subject of 
. many and clear assertions, which can only be under- 
stood of a real, living, intelligent agent. 
atim.iiiis.  “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” 
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for our learning: and his wisdom would not permit 
therein the combination of plain and figurative titles, 

so as necessarily to perplex, or mislead. All the in- 
stances, therefore, in which the Holy Spirit is coupled 

with Christ, or with him and the Father, are certain 
intimations of his independent existence. When it 

is said, that “through Christ, we both (Jews and ¥pb-ii-1s. 
Gentiles) have access, by one Spirit, unto the Fa- 
ther;” this ascription of a joint mediation to the Son 

and Spirit, makes both to be agents, with a like 
reality. So the distinction drawn between sin against 

the Father and Son, and sin against the Holy mattn. xii 
Ghost, shews the latter to possess some peculiar title 

to our reverence—some relation to us affording a 
separate ground of offence, and hence a real being. 

Many' other examples of such united mention might See Rom.xv. 
be adduced. But it is sufficient to have thus di- 1 Gor, v.11. 
rected attention to them. As if to leave those without 
excuse, who, in fulfilment of Christ’s anticipating 
reproach, will not “receive him because they see him 

not,” a sensible token was on one occasion afforded 

of his presence, simultaneously with the other persons 

of the blessed Trinity.. We read that at the baptism 

of Christ, “the Holy Ghost descended upon him in take iii. 2. 
a bodily shape,” while a voice came from heaven, 


which said, “Thou art my beloved Son.2” Though 


* The Holy Ghost is introduced forty-eight times with the Father 
and the Son together, besides the passages in which he is named with 
Christ alone. See Dr S. Clarke, Script. Doctr. Pt. ii. sect. 55. 

* Allix tells us (p. 288) : “The three persons of the Trinity did then 
so visibly manifest themselves, that the ancients took from thence occasion 
to bid the Arians, “go to the river Jordan, and you shal} see the Trinity.” 

See 


g SeenoteF. 
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the evidence of this apparition was vouchsafed in 
condescension! to man, who is incapable, in his 
present state, of discerning a purely spiritual nature ; 
and the outward symbol bore no resemblance to the 
real substance of the Holy Ghost, any more than 
the voice corresponded to any material organs in the 
Father; yet it is enough to signify to us, that he 
who was clothed with a visible form, was a living 
being, and not a mere attribute or energy. It is ever 
the aim of God to instruct ‘us in the truth. And 
he would not exhibit a token, which, after man’s 
experience and natural apprehension, would suggest 
the belief of a real subsistence’, unless such were the 
property of the Spirit, whom the symbol was made 
known to represent. ‘The form of baptism prescribed 
by our Lord will be more fully referred to, as an 
evidence of the divinity of the Holy Spirit, with 
other passages bearing this double testimony. It 
suffices, therefore, to observe here, that its witness 
to his distinct personality® is conclusive. Belief 
commanded “in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” holds up all in the , 
same light; teaches them to be real, independent, 
and equal, by requiring for each of them a like ac- 
knowledgment and reverence. And the same une- 


See also Bull, D. F. N. sect. ii. c. v. n. 9, who shews Ireneus to have 
considered this as a witness, to the senses, of a Trinity of persons in the 
Godhead. 

1 A spirit can only be made evident to man, by means of some effect 
upon his senses. All the notices of the divine presence have been made 
either by unusual appearances, or by some extraordinary sound. See — 
again Acts ii. 3. of the Holy Spirit. 

2 «The scripture doth not liken substances to things that be no sub- 
stances.” Hutchinson, “Image of God,” p. 136. 
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quivocal inference is to be drawn from the apostolic 
blessing. If “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ” 
proceed from a person, and the “love of God” from 
a person ; then “the communion of the Holy Ghost” 
must needs be a gift imparted by a person also. These 


words are, in fact, a prayer. And “no man prayeth hutchinson, 


“Tmage of 


unto an inspiration: no man crieth to an affection.” &4”p-136. 


Having thus shewn that the Holy Spirit is a 
living agent, we are next to seek his rank in the 
scale of being. It may at once be asserted, that 
none can be assigned to him, consistently with Scrip- 
ture, save that of God*. There is no expression 
which tends to class him with the host of heaven: 
and no nature is intimated to us, between the an- 
gelic, and the divine. His very title, ‘“‘Spirit of God,” 
implies a community in the Godhead. And what- 
ever is recorded as his work, is represented as of 


God. When the Son of God was about “to be 


made flesh,” a “body was prepared him,” not after neb.x.s. 


the ordinary birth of men, but in fulfilment of the Is. vie 
prediction; “A virgin* shall conceive.” This modifi- Matth. 


* The first heresy, touching the Holy Spirit, disputed his personality, 


7. 


and admitted his divinity. The Sabellians* saw the language of Scrip- ao note 


ture to be so high, both as to the Son and the Holy Ghost, that, unable 
to deny either of them to be God, they, in order to preserve the doctrine 
of the divine unity, supposed the one person of the Father to be intended 
under each of these titles. They stated their difference with the Church 
at large in this question; va Oedv exopev 7) tpeis Oeods ; “ Are we to 
have one God, or three Gods?” a clear proof, that they knew the doctrine 
of the Church to be, that the Holy Ghost is God. See Berriman, p. 125. 


* Bishop Pearson (p. 211 and note 1.) understands the miraculous 
conception to have been intimated in the original promise of a Saviour, as 


. Serm. 1. 


the “ seed of the woman” alone. He interprets, after a like sense, Jer. Gen. iii. 15. 


xxxi. 22; “A woman shall compass a man ;” 7. e. a woman alone. 
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cation of a law of nature, could only proceed from 
that authority which appointed the law; and it was 
the work of the Holy Ghost. Accordingly, when 
the angel explained to the perplexed and incredulous 
Mary, the preternatural event which he had an- 
nounced to her, proclaiming its author; “ The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee;” he made known also 
the exalted condition of him who had not yet been 


Lukei.3s. familiarly revealed, by adding; “The power of the 


Pearson, 
373. 


John iii. 2. 


1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. 


» 
Eph. iv. 30. 


Matt. ix. 38. 


Highest shall overshadow thee.” And he proceeded ; 
“Therefore also (as Ais work) that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God,” even as to that human nature which he re- 
ceiveth of thee, through this divine instrument. 
Miracles, which, it is truly said, “no man can do 
except God be with him,” are called “his gifts; ” 
and the ‘demonstration of the Spirit” is said to 
be the “ power of God.” All those energies in men 
of which he has ever been the merciful source, whe- 
ther ordinary graces, by which we are “ sanctified,” 
and “sealed unto the day of redemption ;” or those 
marvellous powers, needed only for the setting up 
of the religion of the Gospel, and therefore since 
withheld; are declared, as being of him, to be of 
God: ‘ There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit ; diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God, which worketh all, in all.” 

Again: Prayer was commanded to the “Lord of the 
harvest,” that “he would send forth labourers into his 
harvest ;” and the ‘‘ Lord,” who answered this prayer, 
was, according to the distribution of offices in the 
Gospel economy, the Holy Ghost, who did set the 
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apostles over the Church, and who abode perpetually acts xx. 28. 
with them, guiding them in their selection and con- 
secration of others to the work; “separating” each unto acts xiii. 2 
his appointed labour, and “ giving him utterance for Acts ii. 4. 
it.” They who, after the promise of the prophet, 

were to be “taught of God,” received the Promise 11 Isai. liv. 13. 
the teaching of the Holy Ghost. Accordingly it is 1" 
written of their doctrine suggested by him; “ He that 1Thess.ivs. 
despiseth, despiseth not man, but God.” A temple 

is, in the language of Scripture, the “ habitation’ of Ps. xwi.6. 
the Deity—the “ place where his honour dwelleth.” 

Hence it is written; “ Ye are the temple of the living 20. vi.1. 
God: as God hath said, I will dwell in them.” Yet the 

same apostle thus remonstrates: “ Know ye not that 1 Cor. vi. 16. 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is 

in you?” And again: “Know ye not that ye are 1Cor ii 19 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwell- Eph i, 2, 
eth in you?” It had been a prophetic promise, that 

when Christ should have “ascended up on high, he ps. ixviii.is. 
should receive gifts for men, that the Lord God might 

dwell among them.” In reference to this prediction, 

while as yet unfulfilled, it was remarked by John, in 
explanation of words just uttered by our Lord, that 

the “Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that soun vii 0. 
Jesus was not yet glorified ;” and afterwards by St 

Luke, that “being by the right hand of God exalted, acts ii.33. 
and having received of the Father the promise of the 

Holy Ghost, he had shed it forth.” Thus, then, is it, 

that the “ Lord God doth dwell among us:” we are ppn. ii, 22 
‘an habitation of God through the Spirit.” In exact 
agreement with this doctrine and language of the 
prophets and apostles, Christ, after that he had an- 
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John xiv.15, nounced. ‘‘another Comforter,” who should ‘“ dwell in 
those who love him,” straightway, in repetition of the 
promise, bids them look for the inhabitation of the 

Jonnxiv.23. Father and of himself, saying; “ We will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him;” thus intimating 
the inseparable union of three persons in one God- 
head—a sacred Trinity inhabiting in every pure heart. 

Again: It has been already observed, that we learn 
to know God by the attributes, the operations, and 
the honour ascribed to him in his Word. And hence 
we safely conclude, that he, to whom the like are as- 
signed on the same authority, must partake in the 
divine nature. To this conclusion it must be the aim 
of the author of revelation to lead us; for it is the 
just and obvious conclusion of reason, from such pre- 
mises. -And by all these tokens we are called upon 

Geni, to acknowledge the Holy Ghost as God. He who 

a, 8, took part (as we have seen) in the counsel and work 


witl 


Makwise; of creation, and has at all times been the inspirer 


Acts XXxviii. 
He aa of holy men commissioned to speak in the divine 
il 


ey: name, must have been “ before all things;” nor hath 
he any beginning’ or origin anywhere attributed to — 
Hed. ix.4. him. Agreeably to this view, he is called the ‘‘ efer- 


nal® Spirit.” His power was shewn to be almighty, 


1 Dr S. Clarke states, that “ The Scripture, speaking of the Spirit of 
God, never mentions any limitation of time, when he derived his being 
or essence from the Father; but supposes him to have existed with the 
Father from the beginning.” Script. Doctr. Pt. 11. § 20. 

2 There is some difference of opinion, whether these words apply to 
the Holy Ghost, or to the divine nature in Christ. See Ridley’s Moyer’s 
Lect. p. 12; Dodd’s Bible, and Macknight, ad. loc. 

Dr S. Clarke refers the words to the Holy Ghost. Script. Doctr. 
No. 1132.* So Hey, B. 1v. Art. v. Sect. 11. Bull rather inclines the other 
way. D. F. N, Sect. 1. ¢. i. n. 5. 
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by his share in the creation; and, in these latter times, 
by all the “miracles and gifts’ by which the apostles He. ii. +. 
were enabled to allege “the witness of God.” His 
omniscience is set forth by the promise of the 
Saviour, that he should “guide us into all truth,’ Jom xias. 
and by the declaration of the apostle, that “he search- 1 Cor. ii.10. 
eth all things, yea, even the deep things of God.” 
Hence, as it had been foretold of him, he did “ shew Jom xvi.s. 
things to come; looked forward into the abyss of time, 
and did both literally and figuratively see which seed Acts xi, 285 
should prosper, and which come to nought; a foresight 
which God claimeth to belong exclusively to the divine 
nature, saying; “Shew the things that are to come Isai. xii. 2. 
hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods.” Nor 
can he be less than omnipresent, who heareth and 
ministereth to every spiritual need of “every one that 
asketh,” and giveth power to be “a witness unto Actsis. 
Christ, unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

Such are the properties and operations which, we 
are incidentally taught, belong to the Holy Spirit. 
And we discover in the same Word consistent tokens 
of a reverence suited to a divine being, and unsuit- 
able to any created nature. To “lie to the Holy Acts. 3. 


Pearson, 


Ghost” is, in the case of Ananias, pronounced to be si: ®: 


Iv. Art. v. 
DrJ.Knight, 


to “lie unto God.” To him, together with Christ, No 66. 
the Apostle appealeth, as unto God, when he would 
give to his assertion the solemnity of an oath: “J Konto 


say the truth in Christ, I lie not; my conscience also is" 
bearing me witness in the Holy? Ghost.” All sin igs 


* See in Berriman, p. 42, an oath preserved by St Basil from the 
writings of St Clement, after the Jewish form, “The Lord liveth.” That 


of 


1 Johu iii. 4. 


Matt. xii. 
31, 32. 


John xvi. &. 


2 Cor. vii. 10. 


Eph. iv. 23; 
Pitcalieibs 


itAis lo. 
Eph. ii. 12. 
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against divine authority, whence cometh “the law,” 
of which “sin is the transgression.” Yet sin is spoken 
of as against the Holy Ghost, and is held up as in- 
expiable; “All manner of sin and blasphemy shall 
be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men: and who- 
soever speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall 
be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, nor in that which is to come.” It is im- 
possible that such language, employed under the sanc- 
tion of divine authority to instruct us in the truth, 
could be expected to convey to our minds any lower 
estimate of his nature whom it regards, than that it 
is Jevel with that of the Highest. And what of pe- 
cular import and sanctity seems attached to his 
name, has regard, perhaps, to the part which he bears 
in the Gospel economy. His is the datest work in 
our redemption. He “abideth for ever with us,” to 
‘convince of sin,” to turn us from our evil way, to 


“sanctify.” By zs aid, humbly sought in the prayer of 


faith, other guilt may be washed away, through the 
blood of the Lamb, and “repentance come, to sal- 
vation.” But while he is ‘‘ grieved,” the very author 
of “godly sorrow,” and of “renewal in the spirit of 
our mind,” is rejected ; and we must needs remain 
“unto every good work reprobate,” “ having no hope.” 
It is perhaps ¢hus that sin against the Holy Ghost is 
the most deadly. He is held up to our faith and rever- 


of Clement is; ‘God liveth, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit ;’ shewing them to be all alike adjured, as the principle of life. 
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ence by another token, of no less significance; the 
same harbinger being selected of his approach, as had 
before announced the divine presence. He who is 
emphatically said to “walk upon the wings of the 
wind,” by “a great and strong wind,” made known to 
Elijah that he did “pass by.” And when the Holy 
Ghost would give sensible witness to the apostles of his 
descent, he controuled this same element to give the 
warning; “ A sound came from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind.”” Such a co-incidence did not happen 
by chance, nor is recorded without motive. And what 
lesson can it have been intended to convey, but of an 
equal majesty in those, whom the powers of nature 
are thus made to herald alike? 

But the most unequivocal marks of divine honour 
required or paid to the Holy Ghost, are, the appoint- 
ment by our Lord of baptism in his name, equally 
with that of the Father and himself; and the apos- 
tolic invocation from him, jointly with the Father and 
the Son, of those blessings which Scripture teaches us 
to seek from God only, and which none but he who is 
God can bestow. 

It has been stated in a former" discourse, that bap- 
tism being in familiar use among the Jews as a pre- 
liminary rite for the reception of a proselyte to their 
religion, previously to which a renunciation of his 
idolatry and a profession of his new faith in the 
‘“Lord God of Israel” were required; it could be no 
matter of surprise to them, that Christ should select 
it as a mode of introduction to his Church; or that 
he should appoint, as an essential prelude, a confession 
of God, as he had finally and more fully revealed him. 


Ps. civ. 3. 


1 Kings xix. 
l. 


Acts il. 2. 


hp, 62, and 
references. 


John x. 16. 


Eph. iv. 5, 
6. 


1 Thess. i. 9. 


1 Cor. xii. 2. 
Rom. i. 25. 
Acts xiv. 15. 
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In this light, of an indispensable creed, would they 
readily regard the formulary which he now ordained ; 
and in this light must we regard it. It was the aim of 
this, his latest commission to his apostles, to hold up 
the truth to Jews and Gentiles; to bring all into “one 
fold under one shepherd;” to the acknowledgment 
of “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God.” And 
the one God, in whose name all men, then and in all 
after ages, were to be baptized, in token of their faith, 
and asa pledge and channel of the blessings to follow 
to them; “The living and true God,” to whom the 
Gentiles were to turn from “dumb idols;” “The Crea- 
tor whom they were to serve,” with no mixture of 
any “ creature’—was “the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost’,” with one equal, and indiscriminate 
honour. Had there been no other testimony to the 
divine nature of the Spirit, this had sufficed. For 
we cannot believe that in a formulary clearly pre- 
scribed with a view to set forth the true object of 
religious faith and worship, the supreme Lord of all 


power and wisdom would permit the association with 


himself of any created being, or of any mere quality 


1 See Waterland, Vol. 1. Serm. vit. (on our text) ; Stillingfleet, Disc. on 
the Trin. ch. ix.; Pearson, pp. 43, 390; Mr Wm. Hey’s Tract, pp. 57—59. 

The Socinians, sensible of the witness which these words seem, at least, 
to bear to the doctrine of the Trinity, would exclude them from the text 
of Scripture, or even abolish baptism. See Wall, Inf. Bapt. Vol. 1. 257. 

Lightfoot, in a Serm. on Matt. xxviii. 19, says: “Lay Rom. i. 25. 
to this text; Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator. The casting off the Gentiles 
was, because they worshipped the creature. What was their recovery 
in the text? Was it to bring the worship of the creature among them 
again, as the Arian and Socinian gloss? No; but to bring the know- 
ledge and worship of the Creator among them, of the true God: and 
that was Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” Works, Vol. v1. 410. 
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or attribute. There is no distinction of homage herein 
required to the objects of faith; there can, then, be 
in them no dissimilitude, or disparity of nature. 

That such was the view of the apostles, is ascer- 
tained not only from the course of instruction given 
by them to the disciples previously to baptism (which 
as it rests less on Scripture history than on subsequent 
testimony, I shall not yet insist upon), but by the See, how. 
habitual combination of these names in forms and **}—- 
on occasions implying divine honour, after this com- 
mandment of their master, confirmed to them by the 
subsequent illumination and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit himself. They are found thus associated forty- 
eight times in the New Testament, after the enume- 
ration of a learned writer? already referred to.. This 
can be no casualty, but the result of a settled con- 
viction in the minds of the authorized preachers of 
the truth, that these divine persons are of one and 
the same nature, and in equal relation to man. And 
a further evidence of this their persuasion, is afforded 
in the fact, that on some of these occasions prayer 
is made to each of them, for the particular? efficacy 
which he contributes in the work of man’s salvation. 
Of such a nature is the supplication for “grace, and 2 Cor. xitie 
love, and communion, from the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost,” of the Apostle Paul, commissioned 
to bless effectually in the divine name. Similar also ae 


Numb, vi. 
22—27. 


* Dr 8. Clarke, Script. Doctr. Pt. 1. § 55. 
* This variety of office in the Gospel economy, in the three persons 
of the blessed Trinity, is thought to be intimated in another passage ; 
“There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit ; differences of ad- 2 Cor. xii. 5, 
ministrations, but the same Lord; diversities of operations, but the B 
same God.” See Dr S. Clarke's Serm. on this text, Vol. vr. 


Rev. i. 4, 5. 


iSeenoteG 


Is. Xi..2) 


comp. 1 Cor. 
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Rev. y. 6. 
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is the blessing of the ‘‘ beloved disciple ;” ‘‘ Grace be 
unto you, and peace from him which is, and which 
was, and which is to come, and from the seven Spirits 
who are before his throne, and from Jesus Christ, 
which is the faithful witness.” It is evidently a merely 
formal variation of the preceding prayers, in language 
adapted to the immediate style of the writer. The 
place assigned, between the Father and the Son, shews 


-who! alone can be intended by the “seven Spirits ;” 


and the number denotes his manifold gifts, after the 
figurative manner of this prophetical book, and in 
special allusion to the enumeration of the prophet 
Isaiah. If this frequent and solemn introduction of 
these sacred persons together, with no mark of in- 
equality or distinction, with like reverence and in allu- 
sion to like exalted ends, be intended to impress upon 
us their communion in the Godhead, it is apt and 
accountable. On any other supposition, it conveys no 
clear instruction; every other explanation is foreed— 
the device of man, not the lesson of revelation. 


When much language and many signs and tokens _ 


are presented to us, in the inspired record from which 
we are to seek the truth which “makes wise unto 
salvation,” all tending to invest the Holy Ghost with 
the fulness of the divine majesty and nature; what 
must be the aim of its merciful author? He who 
forbids worship save to God, would he thus hold up 
one as clothed in the attributes of God, if he would not 
teach us to regard him as God? What motive, other 
than this, can we suppose, for approximating to such 
a description, on a point where error is so hateful to 
him—so ruinous to us? It should not be omitted to 


i tii 
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notice, that while we have such various evidence in 
assertion of the deity of the Holy Ghost, there is 
not a word which can be properly construed to assign 
to him any other rank—to lower him to the con- 
dition of a creature. And between God and creature 
there can be no middle’ nature. Whatever being is not 
created, is uncreated: whatever is uncreated, is God. 
Seeing it must have been the aim of divine wisdom, 
in revealing to our knowledge the existence of the 
Holy Spirit and his concurrence in the great scheme 
of our salvation, to invite from us suitable reverence 
and affections, which must necessarily be commen- 
surate with our apprehension of his dignity; we can- 
not but conclude it to have been the purpose of all 
this language, to lead us to form some judgment as 
to his true nature: nor can we doubt what that 
judgment was intended to be, no nature but one 
being hinted at. We can have no fear to err from 
the divine scope, or to transgress the divine will, in 
regarding and worshipping the Holy Ghost, as God. 

I must here briefly allude to the argument de- 
rived from the ancient belief of the Church, already 
adduced in confirmation of the divine nature of the 
Son of God. 

Faith is assent to the testimony of God, and is 
therefore to be grounded on his revelation only. 
But that alone is his revelation, which is received 
after the meaning intended by him. And it must 
justly confirm our confidence in the accuracy of 
our interpretation, if we can allege in its support 


* Bull, D. F. N. Sect. rv. c. iv. n, 8; Waterland’s Def. of Qu. xu. 
10 


Rom. vi. 17. 
Luke i. 2, 4. 
2 Tim. i. 13. 


Stillingf, 111. 
660. 
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the agreeing construction of the primitive Church; in 
which the authorised preachers, having received to- 
gether with their commission “ the form of doctrine” 
which they were to teach, either from the apostles 
themselves or from teachers instructed by them, could 
not mistake the truth, in any point of material 
import. Now that the first Christians entertained 
the views which we have presented, is witnessed in 
many ways’. There is the indirect testimony of hostile 
sneers or reproaches; and other, and direct evidence of 
various Christian writers, whose works, or fragments 
of them, have been preserved. Original creeds, ancient 
hymns and forms of doxology and early liturgies, 
the scoffs of unbelievers, the vindications of apologists, 
the ever prompt and authoritative censures against 
heretical dissenters from this catholic faith—all shew 
that the Church acknowledged the deity of the Spirit 
of God, as well as of the Son of God. ‘The charge 
of polytheism objected to it, is an indication of 
its belief; though misunderstood, or misrepresented 
by the authors of the reproach. And it was repelled, — 
not by denying the equal worship of the three divine 
persons, but by asserting their union in one divine 
nature and essence, so as to be but one God. Surely 
“that may justly be looked on as the sense of the 
Church, which is owned both by the friends and the 
enemies of it.” In every quarter of the world, to which 
the Gospel rapidly penetrated, and in every tongue, 
one common faith was founded upon this language of 


1 For the creed of the early Church, and the assertions here, ge- 
nerally, see the authorities referred to, Serm. m1. pp- 112—114. 
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Scripture, and such as we profess. No cause can be 
assigned for this wide and general agreement, but 
the derivation of the universal doctrine from one 
common source of apostolical authority. 

And that which was the original, has been also 
the permanent creed of the Church. The faith of 
the great body of Christians, on this point, has been 
ever the same. In spite of all the sophistries by which 
its enemies have, from time to time, sought to inva- 
lidate it, God has permitted to this construction of 
his Word a constant and universal reception. He 
whose object it was, in the ministry of his Son, to en- 
lighten mankind with the knowledge of the truth, and 
who had ever the understandings both of teachers and 
disciples under his control, has kept both stedfast in 
this doctrine. No account can be given for the im- 
mediate and uninterrupted prevalence of this creed, 
but that it represents the true purport of the divine 
instruction, and has been preserved under the divine 
providence. In a matter, the chief aim of his reve- 
lation, God would not, from its first publication, allow 
those who have “desired the sincere milk of the 1ret.ii» 
Word”—have coveted earnestly the -pure nourishment 
of its heavenly wisdom—wholly to err; and “send 
them (as unto those who have no “love of the 9 Thess ii. 
truth”) strong delusion, that they should believe a’ 
lie.” In the interpretation of his Word, the per- 
petual sense of his Church is the voice of God. Nor 
with a concurrence of such testimonies in support of 
this doctrine, can any thing short of a further reve- 
lation, justify a deviation from it. For there is no 
opening, in any existing means, for fresh light, to 

10—2 


See p. 135, 
note 3. 
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give a new sense to Scripture; no room for a coun- 
tervailing prescription. 

Moreover, the heresy of the Sabellians bears a 
clear and persuasive witness, as to the original faith 
of the Church. They acknowledged, in common with 
those from whom they separated, the unanswerable 
evidence of Scripture to the perfect divinity of the 
Holy Ghost; insomuch that, not understanding how to 
reconcile this doctrine with the unity of God, they 
supposed the one God, the Father, to be intended by 


this language, as well as by that applied to the Son. 


They made these three characters to centre in one and 
the same divine agent. And they reproached the 
church with Tritheism'—with setting up three Gods 
—on account of the worship they paid to the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, as personally distinct from the Father. 
Hence while, by their creed, they affirm the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost; by the article of their dissent and 
the tenour of their reproach, they shew the catholic 
faith to have recognised, together with this doctrine, 
his separate and independent character. 

Thus it is, I trust, made appear, by manifold ) 
proof, to be the doctrine of the Word of God, that 
the Holy Spirit is not a mere impersonal attribute 
of the Father, or of the Son, but that he has a 
real subsistence, and is a true person’, as they are; 


1 See Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. B. xu. ch. ii., who gives Tertullian’s 
explanation of the Church doctrine, in refutation of the charge. 

2 “Tf the holy Scripture teacheth us plainly, and frequently doth 
inculeate upon us (that which the uniform course of nature and the 
peaceable goverment of the world doth also speak), that there is but 
one true God; if it as manifestly doth ascribe to the three persons of 
the blessed Trinity, the same august names, the same peculiar characters, 
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that neither is he a creature, inferior and subordinate 
in his nature to them; but, together with them, 
Creator; partaking fully and equally in whatever 
belongs to the Godhead—its substance, attributes 
and honour; ‘‘that as the Father is God, and the Son 
is God, so also the Holy Ghost is God.” 

If, then, we combine with this conclusion that 
to which we had previously arrived respecting the 
nature of the Son of God, we find the whole in- 
struction of revelation respecting the Deity to be, 
first, that there is one only God; and secondly, that 
there are three, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, to whom the same divine character is fully as- 
cribed. That both these doctrines are taught in Scrip- 
ture, is as clear and certain as any other truth therein. 
Hence we may be satisfied, that though they may 
set bounds to each other, they cannot be in real 
contradiction. There must be some manner after 
which they can consist together, though our under- 
standing may not be able to discern it, with any 
clearness or satisfaction. Our proper duty is, to 
receive both doctrines, because both are found in 
the Word of God. Faith in the God of revelation 
is faith in a Trinity. 

When the Lord speaketh, it becometh “all flesh 
to be silent before him ;” to hold their vain reasonings, 
and submit. “Let God be true, though every man 


the same divine attributes (essential to the Deity), the same superlatively 
admirable operations of creation and providence ; if it also doth prescribe 
to them the same supreme honours, services, praises, and acknowledge- 
ments to be paid unto them all; this may be abundantly enough to satisfy 
our minds, to stop our mouths, to smother all doubt and dispute about this 
high and holy mystery.” Barrow, Serm. “A Def. of the BI. fy ets 


See note L. 


Ath. Creed. 


Zech, ii. 13, 


Rom. iii. 4. 
Macknight. 
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be a liar:” let his Word be received, though it falsify 
all the conclusions of human wit. He reveals many 
things partially—affords only faint outlines of heaven- 
ly mysteries; but sufficient for our need, to which 
alone, in his present dealings with us, he has regard. 
He discloses enough to enlarge our thoughts of him, 
and exalt our feelings; but not wherewith to satisfy 
curiosity, or, by a full display, to dispense with the 
exercise of our faith. It is clearly consistent with 
the wisdom of the Supreme Being, to hold up lofty 
truths to his reasonable creatures, in a temporary 
condition of trial; though he withhold the manner 
or the motives of them, until a more suitable season. 
It may, obviously, further the ends proposed here 
for man, that God should teach the divinity of an 
atoning Saviour, and the operation of a like sacred 
Sanctifier; though he keep back the knowledge of | 
the mode of their subsistence in his own unity, 
and the considerations which recommended to him 
the interposition of such exalted instruments in the 
concerns of so humble a race. We can understand 
how such a revelation may be suited to our capacities 
and present wants. And if God exhibits to us many 
things, in our present brief and preparatory existence, 
thus under a veil; we may rest assured, that so far 
as they are shewn, they are shewn accurately; that 
what he makes known, certainly is, just as it is 
made known; must be true, in the way, and to the 
extent, that he imparts. He may, for wise ends, 
hold up a dim, but never a false light. He never 
speaks, but to instruct us in the truth. He knows 
the force and effect of human language, the vehicle 
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of his communications; ‘and will not lead those who 
trust in his Word into error. Our wisdom, therefore, 
as well as our proper obligation, is, to receive, in 
simplicity of faith, whatever it has pleased him to lay 
before our minds; however it may vary from our 
experience, or surpass our fancy, which are conversant 
only with objects so dissimilar, in their whole nature, 
to those about which our difficulty arises. That the 
divine nature and essence belong equally to the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and yet that 
they are together but one God, however difficult to 
our imaginations to conceive, will be believed by all 
who consult the Word of God, in undoubting reliance 
on the veracity of its author. 

I have said that there must be some manner 
after which these truths are reconciled: the unity 
and plurality cannot really be in opposition to each 
other. Hence they must relate to different elements 
of the divine nature. The only method which the 
human mind has been able to suggest, by which these 
doctrines may be preserved entire, is, by regarding 
the unity as appertaining to the substance of the 
Godhead; the plurality, to the mode of subsistence“ 
in it—to what constitutes person; that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost are three, so far as 
to be separate in ‘their relations, their consciousness, 
will, and agency ; but ove, inasmuch as they exist in the 
community of the same undivided substance, of which 


k See Serm. 
I. note B, 
and refer- 
ences. 


all the properties belong to each of them; “are three pir. 


Persons, of one substance, power, and eternity'.” 
It is true, that man’s understanding, while able 
to apprehend the maéter thus expressed, is wholly 


Article. 


1 See note 


Luke xxiv. 


39. 
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unable to conceive the manner of it: the mode in 
which three distinct persons participate in one sub- 
stance. But then we are wholly ignorant in the 
matter of substance: we cannot conceive our own; 
still less, that of the infinite and transcendent Deity. 
So complete is our, incapacity to attain to any idea 
of spiritual substance, that our Lord himself at- 
tempted not to convey to us a notion of what it 2s, 
but only of what it is not: “A spirit hath not flesh 
and bones.” Doubtless the substance of God differs 
from all others, spiritual as well as material; and, 
consequently, may admit of many modes and relations, 
of which none that we are acquainted with is sus- 
ceptible. Dissimilarity of subsistence, in substances 
wholly unlike, cannot be a just ground of doubt, or 
even of surprise. 

Accordingly this has been the mode of reconciling 
these doctrines, as far as they can be reconciled by our 
narrow faculties, ever! since the expounders of christian 
faith began, in treating of this mysterious theme, to ven- 
ture beyond the terms of Scripture ; although it was not 
till disputes compelled more of method and exactness, 
that the explanation was developed with dialectic pre- 
cision, or was introduced into the creeds of the Church. 

This has been the method, by which it has been 
sought to combine and explain more fully the Scrip- 
tural truths, that there is but one living and true 
God; and that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost are that one God. And if the ancient for- 


* See Berriman ; Bull ; Potter, pp. 107—110. See also Augustine’s 
Confession, in Stillingfleet, Vol. 111. 450—451. 
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mularies in which this explanation is embodied, are 
drawn up with a minuteness and subtlety of definition 
unknown to Scripture; this departure from simplicity 
has been called for by the perverseness and temerity 
of heresy. Men would speculate and dogmatize against 
the true tenour of Holy Writ. Hence it became neces- 
sary, in order to preserve the truth, to follow them, 
and expose their errors by extending” the canon of ?Seenotes 
orthodoxy. What is thus taught, if obscure to our 
conception, is intelligible in its aim; and if not directly 
expressed in Scripture, is a just inference from it. 
While the difficulty of our description of the divine 
Trinity, as contained in the Nicene and Athanasian 
creeds, is not denied; it may yet be truly asserted, that 
he who should reject these formularies, and take up 
with any other, seemingly more level to his under- 
standing, would soon find himself at variance with 
some clear doctrine of the divine Word: and the far- 
ther he should wander from these ancient and well- 
considered expositions of “the truth as it is in Jesus,” 
in reliance on other guides, the wider would be his 
disagreement with the inspired, and only safe authority, 
of his Gospel. 

It may by some be thought needless to insist on 
this difficult doctrine, of the Trinity. But it cannot 
be so. As we receive or reject it, we have different 
objects of faith and worship, and so a different religion. 
It cannot be unimportant whether or no we adore the 
Son of God, and the Spirit of God, if they be truly 
God, and are so revealed to us. “ Whom we know Rom. i.21, 
for God, we are bound to glorify as God,” lest “ pro- 
fessing ourselves to be wise we become foolish.” The 
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great author of revelation would not speak to us from 
heaven what it is useless for us to hear, especially in 
what regards his own nature, and his relations towards 
us. By imparting the knowledge of these divine 
persons, he has sufficiently declared the obligation of 
believing in them, and reverencing them, as such. 
Moreover, by limiting the baptismal creed to the ac- 
knowledgment of their equal majesty with himself, 
he proclaimed this to be the foundation of Gospel 
faith; and by requiring this profession of it in bap- 
tism, he has made the denial of the Trinity to be 
the renunciation of the christian character. But the 
necessity of embracing this creed, in order to our 
effectual admission to the privileges of his covenant, 
is not left to mere inference. Christ added to the 
commission which he gave to the apostles to prosely- 
tize to the faith and hopes of the Gospel, this express 
Mark xvi. (declaration; ‘He that believeth and is baptized, shall 
i enete be saved: but he that believeth not shall be damned*.” 
This is no vague or trifling announcement. It conveys 
a distinct and solemn restriction of Gospel mercy to 
such as shall truly adopt in baptism the God of the 
Gospel; that God whom he, to this end, now held 
up as the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
And it is only by enlarging this creed by a fuller 
expression, in order to preserve its true meaning’ and 
put down errors as they sprung up, and not by 


* The necessity of a right faith is frequently inculcated in Scripture. 
The denunciations in the first and second Epistles of St John, are not 
against wnbelievers—those who reject the Gospel of Jesus—but against 
those who hold perverse opinions touching his nature, contrary to what 
is taught therein. (See note P. Serm. 1.) See also Gal. i. 8; 2 Tim. i. 13, 
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adding to it mew articles, or increased severity of 
menace against unbelievers, that the Catholic Church 
exceeds his divine warning, when, in one of its ancient 
expositions of his doctrine, it announces; “ He that 

will be saved, must thus think of the Trinity’.” atu. creca. 
From the very time of the apostles, and of those 

who followed them, none were admitted to baptism, 

or, consequently, to the profession of Christianity, 

who had not been thus instructed, and thus made 
confession of their faith. 

It is no new thing with the Almighty, in his . 
dispensations with men, to impart “things hard to 2 et.iii... 
be understood ;” as an exercise of that just confidence 
which becometh creatures towards him who made 
them, and would eternally bless them; and which 
we learn from him everywhere in his Word, is 
pleasing in his sight, and also the only fruitful source Jom xv. 4. 
of moral obedience. This method of dealing with 
us is instanced in his prophetical communications, 
whether such as regarded individuals, or such as af- 
fected his whole people. In the promise to Abraham, 
his trust in God was both proved and strengthened, 
when, in his old age and that of his wife, it was pre- 
dicted that he should “become a great and mighty Gen. xviii 
nation;” contrary to all credibility, grounded on na- 
tural energies and human experience, so that ‘‘ Sarah Gen. xviii 
laughed at the prediction.” So the manner of the 
future Saviour’s birth, “A virgin shall conceive and Isai.vii.1s. 
bear a son,” was a stumbling block, and an inexpli- 


2 See Bp. Cleaver’s Sermon on “the Origin and utility of Creeds,” and 
Waterland on the “ Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” (Works, 
vol. v.) 
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Luke xviii. 
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2 Tim. ii. 19. 
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cable contradiction, to the view of mere reason; until 
its literal completion, by the agency of the Holy Ghost, 
made known that “what is impossible with men, 
is possible with God.” In these, and like revelations, 
surpassing man’s apprehension as to the manner, 
though intelligible as to the matter, faith was tried. 
And so the Lord ow tries the faith of his people, by 
their mode of treating difficulties propounded on his 
authority; thus “knoweth them that are his.” He 
has seen good to lift in part the veil of the flesh, 
and to exhibit to our spiritual discernment some 
glimpses of his nature. And what he has seen it 
fitting for him, and useful for us, to display, it can- 
not become us to turn away from, or lightly regard. 
To remain ignorant where we have means of know- 
ledge, bespeaks indifference or infidelity. The con- 
viction and feeling of the pious and rational christian 
will be; “I am persuaded that God is ¢rue, and that 
what he says, is; I am persuaded that God is wise 
and good, and that what he deigns to teach, it must be 
profitable for me to know, and prudent to lay to heart.” 

These doctrines, be it remembered, form a pro- 
minent portion of those truths, which “the only- 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father” (in 
the intimate fellowship of his nature and counsels) 
‘‘hath declared,” and ‘‘ the Spirit, who alone knoweth 
the things of God,” hath inspired, with the express aim 
of “making us wise unto salvation ”—of preparing 
us for life eternal in their presence. And though 
it becometh man, when searching the knowledge of 
the Most High, to be content with what God hath 
thought fit to disclose, and not to aim at being wise 
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above that which is written; yet it must be a proper 
and salutary occupation for a being who has so noble 
a destiny in prospect, to raise his thoughts to the 
divine persons with whom he may come to converse 
“face to face;” and looking to the offices which they 1 Cor. xii 
severally vouchsafe towards him here, to nourish within 
himself a deep sense of the obligations! which are thus 
derived to him. Nothing has been revealed for mere 
speculation, but everything for some practical end; 
and the loftiest truths, for the noblest issues. I am 
persuaded that a chief cause why Christianity has 
so little hold upon the hearts of men and fails of 
its richest fruits, is, that they do not properly me- 
ditate upon these deep mysteries of the Gospel, and 
thereby invigorate and exalt in themselves both faith 
and love. “The secret things belong unto the Lord Deut. xxix. 
our God;’ into such as he has reserved, it is not 
our business to pry. But “those things which are 
revealed belong unto us and unto our children for 
ever,” that we may study them and form our hearts 
thereto. 

The great purpose of God’s dispensations has ever 
been, to recover man to holiness. And with only 
a little reflection, we cannot fail to discover how the 
contemplation of these sublime mysteries tends to 
weaken our attachment to the things of the world, 
and to advance the growth of moral excellence, and 
religious affections. Pride and_ self-sufficiency are 
humbled, under a sense of our immeasurable distance 


1 For the practical uses of this doctrine, see Waterland, vol. y, 
ch. ii.; Pearson, pp. 179—183, and 390—3892; . Barrow, end of Serm. 
“A Defence of the Blessed Trinity ;” Stillingfleet, vol. m1. 358—360, 


1 John iii. 2. 


Eph. iv. 30. 
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from the Deity, the simplest properties of whose 
nature (and doubtless such alone are hinted to us) 
so much surpass the utmost grasp of our intelligence. 
And while the high thoughts of the proud are cast 
down, the lowly and dejected are raised to a more 
consolatory estimate of their own worth, unto whom 
a divine Trinity stoops to have respect, and whose 
welfare it deigns to regard. The low pleasures, the 
petty interests, the mean rivalries of the world, come 
to be viewed with a just contempt, under a glimpse 
of that light by which man discovers the elevated 
satisfactions of which his soul may become capable, 
through the indwelling of God. The degradation 
brought upon us by every sin, and the unfitness which 


it entails for our real good, are more fully felt, in 


proportion as the wonders of the Godhead, with which 
we are in relation and may hold communion even 
here, and to the open perception of which we may 
raise our hope in a future life, are made familiar 
to our minds. The folly as well as guilt of “ griev- 
ing the Holy Spirit”—of preferring to his favour the 
grovelling delights and paltry ends by which the 
evil Spirit lures men to his service and their ruin— 
must strike remorsefully one occupied with the soul- 
stirring thought, of a heavenly Being dwelling in 
him, and seeking to purify his heart, that he may 
be meet for celestial glory. When the mind is 
deeply imbued with the knowledge, that as God the 
Son died to atone for us, God the Holy Ghost 
abideth with us for that other work of sanctification, 
without which the former will be unavailing; all 
vain imaginations of the harmlessness of sin, and of 
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indiscriminate, universal salvation, die away; and it — 
is confessed, that the required renewal of the soul 
to righteousness cannot be a trifling change, since 
God descendeth from heaven to aid in it. Hence 
he who discovers in himself no sign that he is a 
“new creature ;” no sentiments, manners, tempers, in- 
clinations, affections, which he can ascribe to a divine 
influence, or deem consistent with the divine in- 
habitation in him; must come to regard his position 
as full of danger, and hasten to fall down and pray 
urgently, that he may receive “the promise of the cat ii. u. 
Spirit,” and “ sanctification through him.” While 2 Thess. ii 
to those who, measuring the vast distance of man’s 
corrupt heart from the pure nature of God, might, 
though panting and labouring after, yet despair of 
attaining unto his likeness; confidence will spring 
up from the reflection, that “greater is he that is ini sonniv. 4. 
them, than he that is in the world;” and they will 
“abound in hope, through the power of the Holy rom.xw.1s. 
Ghost.” 

When so much has been done for us, and by 
such exalted authors; when God created, God re- 
deemed, and God doth inhabit that he may sanctify 
us; can the soul, for which the Almighty Father, 
Son, and Spirit, thus condescend to concern them- 
selves, be a light thing?—the holiness to which they 
would retrieve us, a trifling excellence ?—the wretch- 
edness of hell, from which they would rescue us, an 
easy burden ?—the blessedness of heaven, to which 
they would exalt us, a pearl of small account? Let 
us, prizing redemption by the dignity of its instru- 
ments, labour diligently, in all that is left dependent 
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on us, to attain unto it. Let us be brought to “ work 
phil ii. Out our own salvation with fear and trembling,” by the 
very consideration which the apostle urges, that “it 
is God which worketh in us.” And imploring con- 
tinually from the Father, pardon through his Son, 
and through the Holy Spirit, those “rivers of living 
John vi. 88 water’’—those perennial graces—by which we may 
une “go from strength to strength,” and finally “in 
Zion appear before God;” let our hearts, in admiring 
and grateful adoration, break forth in the voice of 
praise and thanksgiving, in the ancient doxology which 
holds up the faith we now preach, as the belief of all 
ages; “Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end!” 
Amen! 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SERMON I. 


Nor A. (p. 5.) 


Dr Whitby, in two publications at a late period of 
his life when he had adopted Arian views, insists upon it 
as an axiom, that “It is inconsistent with the justice and 
righteousness of God to require any man to believe, that is, 
assent to, what he does not, nor cannot, understand;” mean- 
ing thereby, that the doctrine of the Trinity, in the sense in 
which it has been held by the Church of Christ from the 
beginning, cannot properly be proposed to men as an article 
of necessary faith. (See his “Y=TEPAI PPONTIAES, or 
Last Thoughts,” p. 59, and elsewhere. Also his “ Disquisi- 
tiones Modestz” on Bishop Bull’s “Def. Fid. Nic.” to which 
latter work of Whitby Waterland refers, vol. 1. 21 8.) 

This is a favourite ground with those who dissent! from 
our doctrine. And it is well, therefore, to consider it at- 
tentively, in the very commencement of our inquiry. Now, 
however specious this maxim may appear at first sight, a 
little examination will shew that it is totally without foun- 
dation in truth, in the sense in which it is applied to the 
matter in hand. We are called upon in Scripture to be- 


* Dr Lardner’s language is something of the same tenor, but as against both 
the orthodox and the Arians. He assigns, as the recommendation of the Uni- 
tarian scheme, that “it is the plainest, and most simple of all.” . (“ Posthumous 
Discourses, 111. and rv, on the Trinity,”’ vol. x.) Is this, then, a safe test of 
truth, especially as regards the nature of the Deity ? Later Unitarians have 
gone beyond him, in the simpiicity of their creed. (See note O.) 

Mosheim says: “The fundamental opinion of the Socinians necessarily 
supposes, that no doctrine ought to be acknowledged as true in its nature or 
divine in its origin, all whose parts are not level to the comprehension of the 
human understanding.” And he justly remarks ; “ Those who adopt this: singular 
rule, must at the same time (on account of the great variety in the talents and 
capacities of different persons) grant, that the number of religions must be 
nearly equal to that of individuals.’’ (Eccles. Hist. cent. xvi. Sect. iii. Pt. I. 
ch. iv. § 16.) 


Ly—2 


a See Dr S. 
Clarke, on 
the Being 
and Attri- 
butes ofGod, 
Prop. i. 


Vol. VI. 240. 


¢ 
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lieve, and we do believe, and believe on sure ground, many 
things which we “do not, and cannot understand ;” if by 
ri Pnetend 3 we mean, as it is here used, conceive: 1.¢. 
of which we can form no idea as to the manner of their 
being—of which we have only a general notion. And such 
notion we have of the Trinity. The substance of the doc- 
trine (the general truths embraced by it) is plainly revealed, 
and is intelligible; though the manner of it, as of many other 
things we are most confidently assured of, is secret to us, 
and wholly inconceivable. 

This question is fully discussed by Barrow, in his Sermon 
on Coloss. iii. 2, entitled, “A Defence of the Blessed Trinity ;” 
by Tillotson, in his Sermon on 1 Tim. i. 5, “ Concerning 
the Unity .of the Divine Nature;” and by Stillingfleet, in 
his Sermon on 1 Tim. i. 15, ‘The mysteries of the Christian 
Faith vindicated.” They entirely agree, both in the prin- 
ciple of reasoning, and in the conclusions at which they 
arrive. They shew, by many instances, that the mind en- 
tertains the firmest conviction on points which come before 
it no otherwise; viz. that the being of God, and his most 
certain atiributes and operations, would be excluded from our 
creed, did we require to understand, before we can believe ; 
that his spirituality, his self-existence, his eternity*, his om- 
nipresence at every instant, his foreknowledge, his creation 
of ‘all things, his promised renewal of our existence’ at the 


1 Mr Locke instances, among doctrines so plain as to be level to the under- 
standing of an “illiterate countryman of England,” that ‘‘ the dead shall rise.” 
And s0 it is, in a general way, as other difficult truths of Scripture are: but only 
so. He proceeds to say; “‘For he can conceive that the same man, who was 
dead and senseless, should be alive again, as well as he can that the same man, 
who is now in a lethargy, should be awake again.’’ And if he keeps his mind 
to the simple fact of living again, without considering the manner of renewing 
the same being, when the body shall have been corrupted, and its parts dispersed, 
this may be true. And this is what Mr Locke means: for he adds; ‘none of 
these manners of those actions being included in those propositions, the pro- 
position concerning the matter of fact (if it imply no contradiction in it) may be 
believed.’? But should the countryman once come to ask himself, how the same- 
ness of the revived person is to be preserved, the truth would cease to be in- 
telligible to him. In proof of which, we have only to refer to Mr Locke’s own 
chapter on “ Personal Identity’? (Hum. Und. B. 11. ch. 27), and to his con- 
troversy with the Bishop of Worcester respecting it (wherein, though he might 
have the best of the argument, the very difference of opinion will shew the 

matter 
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resurrection—all present difficulties, when we come to look 
into them, like unto that which we experience in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; difficulties arising from the shortness 
of our knowledge and faculties, which are incompetent to 
desery the spiritual nature of God, his manner of existence 
and action. These men of deep and clear intellect, and 
sound philosophy, agree as to the folly of our attempting 
to judge what is possible in As nature, by a standard formed 
on material and sensible and finite objects. ‘It cannot be 
reasonable (says Barrow), out of principles laid down from 
ordinary experience about these most low and imperfect 
things, to collect, that there can be no other kind of unions 
and distinctions, of generations and processions, than such 
as our own gross sense doth represent to us. Reason itself 
more forcibly doth oblige us to think, that to sublimer beings 
there do pertain modes of subsistence and action, unions and 
distinctions, influences and emanations, of a more high and 
perfect kind, such as our coarse apprehension cannot ade- 
quate, nor our rude language express; which we perhaps 
have no faculty subtile enough to conceive distinctly, nor 
can attain any congruous principles, from which to discourse 
solidly about them.” They expose the folly of our presuming 
to make a distinction in matters so much above us, on points 
whereon our ignorance is equal, and our evidence one and 
the same: “If all concerning God (says Barrow again) be 
thus incomprehensible, why should any thing seem incre- 
dible? Why, out of so many inconceivable mysteries, do 
we choose some, and reprobate others? Wherefore do- we 


matter not to be clear to an “illiterate countryman’’), and to Bishop Butler’s 
Dissertation, ‘‘ Of Personal Identity.”? St Paul knew the matter not to be easy, 
when considered as to the particular manner. Having proposed the difficulty 3 
“Some man will say, how are the dead raised up, and with what body do they 
come ?”’ he does not attempt a solution of it, but refers us to the omnipotence 


1 Cor, xv. 33. 


of God; requiring our belief of the fact of a resurrection, on the sufficient 1 cor. XV. 38, 


authority of his Gospel, though the manner of it be inexplicable. 

In the same way, if we shut out(as Mr Locke says we should do, in the 
above case) the consideration of the manner, concerning a Trinity in Unity, the 
proposition concerning the matier of fact is intelligible. We understand what 
is meant by unity, and by distinction: by ‘‘one substance,’ and by ‘“‘three 
Persons ;’”’ though we cannot conceive the mode in which three Persons subsist 
in one substance, because it is not a mode of which we have experience, in those 
existences which lie within our observation. 


51. 
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stretch our judgment beyond its limits, to things so infinitely 
exceeding it?’ And they all agree, on grounds previously 
established, in a conclusion the very opposite to the dictum 
Serm.on . of Whitby ; viz. (in the words of Stillingfleet) ‘That God 
may justly require from us, in general, the belief of what 
we cannot comprehend, especially if it relates to himself 5” 
Serm. 111, on and in those of Tillotson; “‘ I take it for an undoubted prin- 
Sect.1. ciple, which no man can gainsay, that to assure us that a 
thing really 1 is, it is 5 necessary for us to know the manner 
Serm.on how it is, or can be.” And again: “It is not repugnant 
1 Tim. ii. 5. . : : : 
to reason, to believe some things which are meomprehensible 
by our reason, provided that we have sufficient ground and 
reason for our belief of them: especially if they be concerning 
God, who is in his nature incomprehensible, and we be well 
assured that he hath revealed them. And therefore it ought 
not to offend us, that these differences in the Deity are in- 
comprehensible by our finite understandings; because the 
divine nature itself is so, and yet the belief of that is the 
foundation of all religion.” And again, shortly after: ““We 
are sufficiently assured that the Scriptures are a divine reve- 
lation, and that this mystery of the Trinity is therein de- 
clared to us. Now that we cannot comprehend it, is no 
sufficient reason not to believe it. For if this were a good 
reason for not believing it, then no man ought to believe 
that there is a God, because his nature is most certainly 
incomprehensible.” And further, they justly represent, that 
we do not propose for belief any doctrine the purport of which 
we do not understand, nor any which involves a contradiction 
toreason. In the words of Stillingfleet: ‘“‘ We do not make 
that which we say is incomprehensible to be a necessary article 
Serm. on of faith, as it ¢s incomprehensible ; but we do assert that which 
is incomprehensible as to the manner, may be a necessary 
article, as far as it is plainly revealed ;” ¢.¢. as to the substance 
of the doctrine. 

Mr Locke fully and frequently admits, that ‘‘God, m 
giving us the light of reason, has not thereby tied up his 
own hands from affording us, when he thinks fit, the light 

Enm. eee of revelation ;” that ‘whatever proposition is revealed, of 
wit ‘Sect. whose truth our mind, by its natural faculties and notions, 
cannot judge, is matter of faith ;” that ‘revelation, where 
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God has been pleased to give it, must carry wt against the 
probable conjectures of reason.” He repeatedly admits, in 

his letters to the Bishop of Worcester, that “we may have Works, vol. 
certainty on matters where our ideas are obscure, or even Sine 
where we have none at all.” And (in arguing indeed on a 
different question) he affirms the very principle we are 
seeking to establish; ‘If this, says he, be a right rule of 
reasoning, to deny a thing to be because we cannot conceive 

the manner how it comes to be; I shall desire them who use 

it to stick to this rule, and see what work it will make both 

in divinity as well as philosophy.” ‘‘ Can you conceive how 

your own soul, or any substance thinks? You find indeed, 

that you do think: andsodolI. But I want to be told how 

the action of thinking is performed : this, | confess, is beyond 

my conception; and I would be glad if any one, who con- 

ceives it, would explain it to me.” And yet more pertinently 

to our topic: “If God cannot join things together by con- 2nd reply to 


. B A the Bishop 
mextons inconceivable to us, we must deny even the con- of Worces- 
2 ° ° .; ter, Works, 
sistency and being of matter ctself. vol. 111. 460 


The followmg remarks of Dr Waterland upon the same ry 
important question, are so apposite, that I cannot scruple to 
quote them at length. 

“It may be suggested, that the doctrine is not clear, with Vol. v. ch.i. 
regard to the matter of it: it is mysterious doctrine. Be it 
so: the tremendous Deity is all over mysterious, in his nature 
and in his attributes, in his works and ways. It is the pro- 
perty of the divine Being to be unsearchable: and if he were 
not so, he would not be divine. Must we therefore reject the 
most certain truths concerning the Deity, only because they 
are incomprehensible, when every thing almost belonging to 
him must be so of course? If so, there is an end, not only 
of all revealed religion, but of natural religion too: and we 
must take our last refuge in downright atheism. There are 
mysteries in the works of nature, as well as in the Word of 
God; and it is as easy to believe both, as one. We do not 
mean by mysteries, positions wholly unintelligible, or that 
carry no idea at all with them: we do not mean unsensed 
characters, or empty sounds: but we mean propositions con- 
tained in general terms, which convey as general ideas, not 
descending to particulars. The ideas are clear as far as they” 
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go: only they do not reach far enough to satisfy curiosity. 
They are ideas of ¢ntellect, for the most part; like the ideas 
we form of our own souls: for spiritual substance at least 
(if any’ substance) falls not under imagination, but must be 
understood rather than imagined. The same is the case 
with many abstract verities, in nwmbers especially: which 
are not the less verities for being purely intellectual, and 
beyond all wmagery. Reason contemplates them, and clearly . 
too, though fancy can lay no hold of them, to draw their 
picture in the mind. Such, I say, are our ideas of the 
divine Being, and of a Trinity in Unity; ideas of intellect, 
and general ; intelligible as far as the thing is revealed, and 
assented to so far as intelligible. We understand the general 
truths, concerning a Mather, Son, and Holy Ghost; we un- 
derstand the general nature of an wnion and a distinction ; 
and what we understand, we believe. As to the minute 
particulars relating to the manner or modus of the thing, we 
understand them not: our ideas reach not to them, but stop 
short in the generals, as our faith also does. For our faith 
and our ideas keep pace with each other; and we believe 
nothing about particulars whereof nothing is revealed, neither 
expressly, nor consequentially.” 

‘“‘Such a general assent as I have mentioned, is what we 
give to the truth of the divine perfections—necessary exist- 
ence, eternity, ubiquity, prescience, and the like. Whatever 
obscurity or defect there is in our ideas of those divine at- 
tributes, we think it no good reason for denying either the 
general truths, or the importance of them.” &ce. 

“It has been sometimes objected, that however clear 
the doctrine may seem to men of parts and learning, yet 
certainly it cannot be so to common Christians. But why not 
to common Christians,’ as well as to others? It is as clear 
to them as most other high and divine things can be. It 
is as clear, for instance, as the divine eternity, or omni- 
presence. Every common Christian, professing Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. to be so distinct as not to be one the other, 
and so united as to be one God, has as. clear an idea of what 


' See extract from Mr Locke, p. 170, note. 
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he says, as when he prays; ‘Our Father, which art in 
heaven”; or when he repeats after the Psalmist, “ Thou Ps. cxxxix. 
art about my path and about my bed, and sgpiest out all ~ 
my ways.” And, I am persuaded, upon examination, he 
will be able to give as good an account of the one, as he 
will of the other. The thing is plain and intelligible in 
either case; but in the general only, not as to the particular 
manner. Ask how three are one, and probably both cate- 
chumen and catechist will be perfectly at a nonplus: or 
ask how God is in heaven, and how about our path, or our 
bed*, and they will both be equally confounded.” 
' Dr W. instances the same kind of difficulty in other 
admitted and necessary attributes of the Deity; and, having 
shewn that the doctrine is clear as to the matter, he proceeds 
to shew that it is also clear as to the proof, and concludes’ 
thus :— ; 
‘‘Seripture in its plain, natural, obvious, unforced mean- 
ing, says it, and reason does not gainsay it: upon these 
two pillars our cause rests. Upon this bottom Bishop Bull 
fixes it: The Anti-Trinitarians can never produce a demon- 
stratiwe reason to prove that it cannot be, and divine Reve- 
lation assures us that so it is.” Works, vol. v. ch. 1. See 
also first and second Def. of Qu. xxi. (vol. 1 and m1). 


Nore B. (p. 5.) 


Tur word “ person,” as applied to the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, severally, has been make a ground of 
cavil. And as it is employed, in reference to them, with 
some difference from the notion commonly attached to it, it 
may be well to give some explanation of it, and of the word 
‘“‘ substance,” used in connection with it. 


* This question involves some difficult points as to the nature and properties 
of the divine substance. See Waterland’s first Def. of Qu. xxi; and Barrow’s 
Sermon, Sect. 6; Wardlaw, Disc. 1. 


Stillingfleet, 
111. 590. 


Id. 117. 511. 


Id. UI. 611. 


Hum. Und. 
B. 11. ch. 
XXvul. Sect. 
9. 


Hum. Und. 
B. u. ch. 
xxiii. Sect. 
4and5. 
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Substance! is the foundation of being; the substratum, 
or subject, in which qualities and attributes subsist. Dif- 
ference of substance makes distinction of nature. 

“A person, is an intelligent substance, with a peculiar 
manner of subsistence.” (By “peculiar manner of sub- 
sistence,” is meant, ‘something which doth distinguish it 
from another intelligent substance, in the same nature”— 
z.é. a separate consciousness, will, powers, relations, &c.) 

Such is Bishop Stillingfleet’s definition. Mr Locke’s is; 
“‘ A thinking, intelligent being, that has reason and reflection, 


1 The following is an extract from Mr Locke’s chapter, “Of our complex 
Ideas of Substances.”’ 

‘When we talk or think of any particular sort of corporeal substances, as 
horse, stone, &c. though the idea we have of either of them be but the com- 
plication or collection of those several simple ideas of sensible qualities, which 
we used to find united in the thing called horse or stone; yet because we 
cannot conceive how they should subsist alone, or one in another, we suppose 
them existing in and supported by some common subject; which support we 
denote by the name substance, though it be certain we have no clear or distinct 
idea of that thing we suppose a support. 

*¢ The same thing happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. thinking, 
reasoning, fearing, &c. which we, concluding not to subsist of themselves, nor 
apprehending how they can belong to any body, or be produced by it, we are apt 
to think these the actions of some other substance, which we call spirit ; whereby 
yet it is evident, that having no other idea or notion of matter, but something 
wherein those many sensible qualities which affect our senses do subsist; by 
supposing a substance, wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and a power of 
moving, «c. do subsist, we have as clear a notion of the substance of spirit, as we 
have of body; the one being supposed to be (without knowing what it is) the 
substratum to those simple ideas we have from without ; and the other supposed 
(with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the substratum to those operations we 
experiment in ourselves within. It is plain then, that the idea of corporeal 
substance in matter is as remote from our conceptions and apprehensions, as that 
of spiritual substance, or spirit ; and therefore from our not having any notion of 
the substance of spirit, we can no more conclude its non-existence than we can for 
the same reason deny the existence of body ; it being as rational to affirm there is 
no body, because we have no clear and distinct idea of the substance of matter, as 
to say that there is no spirit, because we have no clear or distinet idea of the 
substance of spirit.” 

There is necessarily some such substratum, or support, to the Divine sub- 
Sistence and attributes—some spiritual substance, infinite and eternal, the 
foundation of being, in God; and doubtless differing from all other spiritual 
substances (as of our souls, and of angels, and of all finite and created natures ), 
though, not having any idea at all of the nature of substances, we cannot tell 
wherein the distinction consists. For we must have some notion of things, 
before we can compare them, and discern differences in them. 
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and that can consider itself as itself, the same thinking 
being in different times and places.” 

This definition has rather respect to the identity of the 
same man, at different periods, than to the matter in hand. 

Dr Waterland’s definition of a “person” is; ‘An in- second Def. 
telligent agent, having the distinctive characters of I, thou,” eee 
and he; and not divided nor distinguished into more in- 
telligent agents capable of the same characters.” 

He intends hereby a single intelligent agent, and would 
exclude, as he explains himself, an army, a senate; neither of 
which, though it may be called an ‘intelligent agent,” is 
‘‘a person,” because divided into more. And so also the 
Trinity, which, though in a particular respect one, is not “a 
person,” because distinguished into more intelligent agents than 
one. 

After either of these definitions, an angel is a person : 

a man is a person; the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, each a person. 

An angel is “an intelligent substance,” single, incor- stining. 

poreal, with a ‘peculiar manner of subsistence”—(a separate "°'s P* 
consciousness, &c.) and so, a “person”——-A man is com- 
pounded of ¢wo substances, a corporeal and an incorporeal ; 
a body and a soul. ‘This different condition might, at first 
view, seem inconsistent with the character of ‘a person.” 
But we find these two substances united (without mixture, 
and without any change in either) so entirely and inti- 
mately, as to constitute one “manner of subsistence”—a 
distinct, single consciousness, will, &c.—all that properly con- 
stitutes a “person” —a single agent. Every man is convinced 
of his individuality—that he is one. 

Thus it is seen, that while “substance” is necessary to 
constitute “a person,” personality rather depends on a 
““neculiar manner of subsistence” —(a separate consciousness, 
will, relations, &c.), and can consist with some variety of 
circumstances, as to substance. 

This union of two substances in one “person,” of the 
manner of which we cannot form the slightest notion, should 
teach us how ignorant we are of the nature and properties 
of substances, and of what is, or is not, possible, with 
respect to them ; and should prevent our feeling any difficulty 
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as to any propositions touching them, which come to us on 
the authority of divine revelation, whether directly, or by a 
just inference. 

John i. 44. It is, for instance, the clear doctrine of Scripture, that 
“the Word was made flesh”—that Christ was both God 
and man; that, as a man comprises two substances in one 
person, Christ united to both a third—that of his proper 

} Pearson, deity—in perfect and indissoluble union, without” mixture 

evra sa, 2nd without change in any of them; yet so intimately, as 
to constitute “‘a person,” a single agent, and not “ divided 

See Water- or distinguished into more.” As such, he is continually 
represented in Scripture by the singular pronouns, I, thou, 
and he; and by every form of speech characteristic of a 
single agent—a person. 

We have in ourselves, as has just been seen, some ana- 
logy by which to arrive at a general notion of the possibility 
of such a union. We know of something bearing a general 
resemblance to it. The comparison throws some light upon 
the truth, and accordingly is employed in one of our Creeds 

Athan. for this end: ‘‘As the reasonable soul and flesh is one 


Creed. See ‘ 
Tillotson, man (one person), so God and man is one Christ” (one person). 


ohn i 1s It is not meant to assert, that the manner of union is the 
same in the two eases; for we know not what it is in either; 
but that as it is real, so as to constitute unity of person, in 
the one case, though inconceivable; so it clearly may be 
in the other, though involved in the same obscurity. 

But we have not yet entered upon the difficulty originally 
alluded to, respecting the application of the term “person” 
to each member of the Trinity. 

In finite natures, each “person” is not only a distinet 
agent, but a distinct substance also. In ourselves, each indi- 
vidual has a substance, both of body and soul, circumscribed 
and separate from all others. And as our familiar notions, 
and the language by which we express them, are framed upon 
our observation and experience, a distinction of substance enters 
into our ordinary meaning, when we speak of “a person.” 

But we have no sufficient ground for concluding that 
in all natures, personal distinction necessarily requires the 
same circumstances as to substance. We have already no- 
ticed one variety. We have now to present another. 


Waterl, 111. 
399. 
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The Divine substance, self-existent, infinite, and immu- 
table, differs in its properties from all finite and. created 
substances, as we might expect. It is incapable of division 
or multiplication. Without either, it is the support or foun- 
dation of being to three agents, distinct as such. The Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, have each a “ peculiar manner 
of subsistence”—a separate consciousness, will, powers, re- 
lations, &c.—but not each a distinct substance. They sub- gin, pisc. 
sist in one common substance, communicated from the Father— 0? eT 
derived by the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Thus, after the above definitions of person, each member 
of the Trinity is a “ person:” but there is not in them an 
exact correspondence to this term, after our. customary’ and 
familiar notion of it. Hence, having no term representing dis- 
tinction in the ‘“‘manner of subsistence,” with their peculiarity ; 
when we express this distinction in them by the word ‘person,’ 
we, for greater accuracy and clearness, add a qualification of 
it, and describe the holy Trinity as ‘ three persons, but of one 
substance. The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
while ‘three intelligent agents,” and, as such, distinguished 
from each other in Scripture by singular pronouns, separately 
employed of each, and by every form of language character- 
istic of distinct agents, are not “three persons,” after the 
manner of men ; for they subsist in one and the same undivided 
substance. They are not one person, as, in man’s nature, 
unity of substance agrees to one person; for in the one divine 
substance are three different and ‘ peculiar manners of sub-— 


«The word Person is not to be understood in its usual sense, but as a 
term borrowed from common language, and used in a sense not very remote from 
its usual sense, to express a distinction, which must be expressed in some way, 
and of which we have no clear comprehension.”’ Hey’s Lectures, B. 1v. Art. i. 
§ 7. Compare the end of Waterland’s Second Def. of Qu. xv. 

Tillotson says: “ Though the word ‘ Person’ be not there (in Scripture) 
expressly applied to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, yet it will be very hard to 
find a more convenient word, whereby to express the distinction of these Three: 
for which reason I could never see any just cause to quarrel at this term. For 
since the Holy Spirit of God in Scripture, hath thought fit in speaking of these 
Three to distinguish them from one another, as we use in common speech to 
distinguish three several Persons, I cannot see any reason why, in the explication 
of this mystery, which purely depends upon Divine Revelation, we should not 
speak of it in the same manner as the Scripture doth.” (And again, in Serm. plea rt 5. 
tr, on John i. 14, to much the same purport. ) 
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sistence”—three agents, distinguished each from the other— 
“< three persons.” 

This kind of difficulty necessarily arises, when language 
is to be accommodated to a nature differing, in some par- 
ticulars, from any hitherto described by it. Words must, 
in the first instance, be used in a somewhat novel sense, and 
hence cause perplexity, until the new purport be settled. 
Accordingly, a like want of appropriate terms led to the 
same inconvenience in the Greek and Latin tongues, when 
first the relations of the Holy Trinity were treated of in them. 
And until particular terms, denoting personality and sub- 
stance, came to be understood to have a peculiar meaning 
when applied to this subject, much misapprehension arose ; 
and hence, for awhile, dissension, even among those who 
in reality agreed in doctrine; viz. between the eastern 
and western Churches. 

The real difficulty, however, lies, after all, not so much 
in the language, as in the doctrine represented by it. We 
have no experience of different persons subsisting in one and 
the same undivided substance, and are not able to conceive 
the manner of such subsistence. 

But “it ought to satisfy us, that there is sufficient evi- 
dence that this doctrine is delivered in Scripture, and that 
what is there declared concerning it doth not imply a con- 
tradiction. For why should our finite understandings pre- 
tend to comprehend that which is infinite, or to know all _ 
the real differences that are consistent with the wnity of 
an infinite being; or to be able fully to expla this mys- 
tery by any similitude or resemblance taken from /inite 
beings?” “It is not repugnant to reason to believe a great 
many things to be, of the manner of whose existence we are 
not able to give a particular and distinct account. And 
much less is it repugnant to reason, to believe those things 
concerning God which we are very well assured he hath de- 
clared concerning himself, though these things by our reason 
should be incomprehensible.” 

The fact is, as Mr Locke states in the extract just made 
from him, we understand nothing of the nature of substances. 
We safely conclude that there must be something, the foun- 
dation of being, in which properties and powers inhere ; but 
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we can image nothing of it to our fancy. ‘To use the dis- 
tinction which Waterland adopts in the passage quoted from 
him in the preceding note, we have ideas of intellect respecting 
substances, but not of imagination ; general ideas, but not 
particular. We understand that they must exist, but can 
frame no notion of them in the mind. 

This is true as to alJ substances, and as to our own, 
whether of body or of soul. It may well, then, be true, 
respecting the boundless and transcendent substance of the 
Deity. Here our ignorance is complete. Hence we cannot 
be competent to judge what is possible, or what is impossible 
in it, by our mere reason. For to know what is possible, 
or impossible in it, from reason, we must have a notion of 
its nature, which we have not.. We have the testimony 
of revelation for our doctrine, and none from reason to oppose 
tot, Itis a case in which our implicit assent to Scripture 


is, ON every ground, reasonably due. ae 
Thus thought Dr S. Clarke, before he fell away, in his B. rv. ch. 
Xvil. Sect. 9; 


later age, like his disciple Dr Whitby, from the juster views Sndch AY 

which he had previously maintained with so much strength 

of argument: ‘ As to the diversity of persons in that one Quoted by 

bid dhiaieara nature; 7.¢. whether in the wnity of the divine '*?-* 

nature there may not co-exist with the first supreme cause 

such emanations from it as may themselves be equally eternal, 

infinite, and perfect, by an absolute and complete communica- 

tion of all the divine attributes im an infinite and perfect 

degree, excepting only that of self-origination ; as there is 

nothing in bare reason by which it can be demonstrated that 

there ¢s actually any such thing, so neither is there any ar- 

gument, by which it can be proved dmpossible, or unreasonable 

to be supposed. And therefore, when declared and made 

known to us by clear revelation, it ought to be believed.” — 
Scripture, it is true, does not formally combine, or ex- 

pressly lay down, in set terms, the properties which we de- 

scribe by, ‘“‘three persons, of one substance.” Yet if (as Hey, B. rv. 

we trust to make appear) it ‘teaches separately! and con- Sect. 2. 


' «Though neither the word Trinity, nor perhaps person, in the sense in 
which it is used by divines when they treat of this mystery, be anywhere to be 
met with in Scripture; yet it cannot be denied but that three are there spoken 

of 
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sequentially what we put together and declare in these terms, 
our creed is that of Scripture. For it is propositions', and 
not mere terms, that are matter of faith. 

Now it will be found that Scripture represents— 

1. The distinction of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, to be a real distinction, as of so many agents. 

2. The Godhead of each, as real and perfect. 

3. The unity of God, as a.real unity. 

But if the distinction be real, they are three “ persons.” 

If the Godhead of each be real, they are im nature 
like, and equal. 

If the unity of the Godhead be real, seeing there are 
in it three divine persons, the unity must be found in the 
substance. 

For if they were distinct both as to person and to sub- 
stance, they would be three Gods, just as men are three. 
There would be no natural ground of unity left, substance 
and manner of subsistence making together the whole being. 

Disc. ‘on the ‘“‘The divine essence (or substance—as Stillingfleet sums 


(vol iiis1), Up the reasoning of Augustin) is that alone which makes God. 


where see That can be but one, and therefore there can be no more 
Augustin. Gods than one. But because the same Scripture, which 
assures us of the unity of the divine essence, doth likewise 
join the Son and Holy Ghost in the same attributes, opera- 
tions, and worship ; therefore, as to the mutual relations, we 
may reckon three; but as to the divine essence, there can 
be no more than one.” 
We do not pretend to extend our knowledge by such 


vol. 1.229, language. “The design (says Waterland) of these terms 


of by the names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in whose name every Christian 
is baptized, and to each of whom the highest titles and properties of God are 
in Scripture attributed : and these three are spoken of with as much distinction 
from one another, as we use to speak of three several persons.” 
Tillotson, ‘©The Scriptures do deliver this doctrine of the Trinity without any manner 
ee oF . of doubt or question concerning the Unity of the divine nature; and not only 
‘““* so, but do most stedfastly and constantly assert that there is but one God.” 
1 Socinus tells F. Davides, who objected, that the terms EssENCE and 
Person were not in Scripture, “that they exposed their cause who went upon 
such grounds; and that if the sense of them were in Scripture, it was no 
matter whether the ¢erms were, or not.’’ See Stillingfleet, 111. 468. 
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is not to enlarge our views, or to add any thing to our stock 
of ideas; but to secure the plain, fundamental truth, that 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are strictly divine and 
uncreated, and yet are not three Gods, but one God.” 
However impossible for us to conceive the manner of 
such distinction of persons and communion of substance, 
it is not impossible, or even difficult for us, to understand 
what is meant by these terms, or consequently to believe it, 
seeing it is a legitimate conclusion from the language of 
Scripture. Certainly no contradiction to our natural reason 
is involved herein: for the distinction and union, the plural- 
ity and unity, do not relate to the same point. It is not 
asserted, that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are three, 
in the same respect in which they are one; but “three with 
regard to the personal subsistence—(i. e. relation, conscious- 
ness, &c., all that is characteristic of distinct agents), one 
in respect of the nature and substance; a Trinity of per- Potter, sect. 
sons, but an Unity of essence.” “a 
That no contradiction to reason® is involved herein, may 
be inferred from the fact, that something of a similar dis- 
tinction and union in the nature of the Deity, entered 
into the speculations of the acutest philosophers of heathen 
antiquity; speculations the fruit of profound thought in 


master minds, though the original hint of such a doctrine qitotson, 
Serm. on 1 
Tim. ii. 5. 
Prop. iv. 
See also 
note N. 


* The “learned and cautious Dr Cudworth” (as Locke styles him) thus closes 
his statement of the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity. 
“We shall conclude here with confidence, that the Christian Trinity, though 
there be very much of mystery in it, yet is there nothing at all of plain contradic- 
tion to the undoubted principles of human reason, that is, of impossibility, to be 
found therein.” Intellect. Syst. c, rv. (works, 111. 59, 60.) 
Archbishop Tillotson, whose learning, and good sense, and candour, were also. 
highly prized by Mr Locke, thus expresses his like judgment. 
“* Now let any man shew any plain and downright contradiction in all this, 
or any other difficulty besides this, that the particular manner of the existence 
of these three differences, or Persons, in the Divine nature, expressed in Scrip- 
ture by the names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is incomprehensible by 
our finite understandings, and inewxplicable by us: in which I do not see what 
absurdity there is; since our adversaries (he alludes to the Socinians) cannot 
deny, that many things certainly are, the particular manner of whose existence 
we can neither comprehend nor explain.”” He then proceeds to shew, that the 
opinion of those same adversaries “hath greater difficulties, and more palpable germ. rr. on 
absurdities, following from it.”’ John i. 14. 


12 


Waterland, 
vol. v. 345. 
See Stilling- 
fleet, iii. 450, 
451, from St 
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See Serm. 
iv. note K. 
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was doubtless obtained by them from the antient Jewish 
Scriptures, and the Jewish opinions grounded on them. 

It may be thought, that since this language teaches no 
more than that “the Father is God, the Son God, the 
Holy Ghost God, and all one God; and yet the Father is not 
the Son nor Holy Ghost, nor either of them the Father,” 
it might have been better not to depart from these simpler 
terms. And so perhaps it might have been, so long as 
Christians received the instruction of Scripture, in honest 
simplicity of interpretation, and there was a unity of faith, 
in agreement therewith. But when men, retaining the 
words of Scripture, speculated and dogmatized against thar 
true sense, more precise language became necessary, to put 
down their inventions, and preserve the real doctrine of 
Revelation’. 


1 Hey says: ‘After all, though the expression of our Church seems de- 
fensible and justifiable, yet I can conceive a very well-meaning and a thinking 
man to say, ‘had not such obscure and difficult expressions better be avoided ?” 
I should answer, ‘yes:’ but only in the same sense in which I should say, all 
wars and all Jaw-suits had better be avoided; that is, without meaning to blame 
every prince who enters into war, or every private man who engages in a law-suit. 
The truth seems to be, that such expressions as we are apt to be shocked at, or 
discontented with, have been adopted only in the way of defence : and it is of con- 
sequence to be aware of this; because the meaning of expressions, in such forms 
as Articles of Religion, depends upon the occasions on which they were made, 
and the errors which they were intended to obviate.” Lect. B. 1v. Art. II. sect. 
21. Comp. Berriman, 307, 308. 

Dr Pye Smith, in his Sermon on “the Personality and Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit,’ after observing, that language must be incapable of properly representing 
what we have no clear notion of, and what has no counterpart in any nature 
we are acquainted with, proceeds to say ; 

‘“‘In the mean time, for the adjusting and harmonizing of our knowledge 
as at present to be attained, for the satisfaction of upright enquiry, and for the 
vindication of truth against those who unhappily misunderstand, or pervert, or 
oppose it, there is, at least, utility in the adoption of compendious expressions 
as the exponents of what would otherwise require tedious circumlocution. What, 
then, is the most useful and unexceptionable term, for expressing this relation 
or mode of subsistence in the unsearchable essence of God ? 

“The terms person and personality have been the most generally adopted. 
To different and judicious divines some other word has appeared preferable : 
as hypostasis, subject, and subsistence. Perhaps, if it were left to our choice, 
and if we could, without inconvenience, so far alter the established language of 
theology, the word subsistence would be the least liable to misapprehension 
But, whatever form of expression be employed, our meaning is—that, in the one 
living and true God, there are, by necessity of nature, and in a way of subsis- 
tence to us unknown, three conscious individualities, in the oneness of essence. 


. 
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It was the first intention of those who drew up the 
Nicene Creed, as an expression of the truth of Scripture, 
and of the original and constant faith of the Church, against 
the heresy of the Arians (who, owning Christ for God, 
applied the term to him in a sense unknown to Scripture, 
making him to be of an inferior nature to the Father, and 
really a creature), “to make use only of Scripture words cuaworth, 
and phrases.” But it was found that the Arians would” ” 
not scruple to equivocate, and to adopt the language, with 
a secret reservation as to its meaning. Hence the form 
of expression, “of one substance with the Father,” already 
in familiar’ use among christian writers, was selected, as Bull, D. 
affirming the real divinity of the Saviour, after the true e ee 
purport of Scripture, with a closeness and directness which bbe Nts 
they could not elude. See Stillingfleet’s “Disc. on the Trin.” Wail's Inf. 
Pref. and ch. v. vi. vii. x.; Waterland’s second Def. of Qu. a0 358 
v. xv. xxul.; Potter, sect. m.; Bull, D. F. N. sect. um. Berriman, 
particularly c. 1. and the conclusion of the work; Barrows 
Sermon, “Defence of the Blessed Trinity ;” Hey’s Lect. 
B. rv. Art. 1. and Art. um. sect. 21; Wall’s Inf.. Bapt. 
Part u. c. v.; Berriman, Serm. um. 1v.; Dr Gill, ch. 1. and 
ut.; Horsley, xvth Letter to Priestley. (Tracts 286, 7). 

The subject here handled is of much importance. It 
involves the real ground of the objections which are enter- 
tained to our doctrine. There can be no reasonable ques- 
tion on which side lies the weight of scriptural testimony. 
The difficulty is mainly metaphysical ; i. e. whether the perfect 
divinity of the Son and the Holy Ghost can be consistent 
with the unity of God; whether the one divine “substance” 
is capable of three “manners of subsistence”—of being com- 
municated, without division, by the Father to the Son and 
the Holy Spirit. 

The opponents of the doctrine of the Trinity having, 
upon the mere authority of reason, on a subject on which 
reason is necessarily in complete ignorance and incapable 
of judging (viz. the properties of substance, and especially 


We follow the ancients in calling these conscious individualities persons, because 


we find the language of personal distinction freely used in the Scriptures,” pp. 
32, 33. 


122 


See note O. 
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of the divine substance), determined this question. in. the 
negative; then seek to warp Scripture to the several doctrines 
which they substitute for ours after their respective fancies, 
on this mere presumption. Their systems are not originally 
suggested by Scripture, but sought in Scripture when taken up 
on other grounds. Scripture is either wrested to an agree- 
ment with them, or rejected where it cannot be made to yield. 
The Arian objections will be found in the later work of 
Dr Whitby already referred to, his ““ YETEPAI? ®PONTIAES, 
or Last Thoughts.” They will be seen to rest chiefly on 
metaphysical ground, viz. whether the notions of “ person” 
and “being” be co-extensive; which he. takes for granted 
they are, though it is the very point at issue. He had 
previously* declared Scripture, and the opinions of the early 
Christian Fathers, to be on the side of the Trinitarian views. 
We hold that in the divine nature there may be three per- 
sons, who are not three entirely distinct beings, as three men 
are distinct ; but who, while distinct as agents, have a natural 
ground of wnity, by subsisting in one common substance. 
We hold this, not as the discovery of reason, or as intelli- 
gible to reason as to the manner, even when revealed ; but as 
a necessary consequence from the two clear doctrines of Scrip- 


‘ Waterland states the reasoning of Whitby’s other Arian work to be similar. 
I have not been able to procure a copy of it, there being none in the Library of 
the University. Such also was that of Waterland’s own opponent Mr Jackson. 
The objections of Dr 8. Clarke, whose opinions misled Dr Whitby (at a late 
period of his life), rest on the same grounds. See Potter in reply to him, Sect. 
111. See also Tillotson, Serm. 11. on John i. 14, as to Socinus. See also 
the ** Life of Waterland,’’ by Bishop Van Mildert. 

2 In Chartis, sive Libellis nuper editis, que ad manus nostras pervenerunt, 
Socini vel Arii heresin (sic enim post Ecclesia Christiane, per omnia secula, 
judicium, loqui fas est) infeliciter renovatam, et obnixe propagatam, solicitudine 
haud modica conspexi. Sperassem, &c. 

‘¢ Estque id vobis imprimis gratulandum, in hisce chartis confidentie et 
ignorantia plus satis conspicuum esse, argumentorwm, vero est mira parsi- 
monia, rationis acumen exiguum, ecclesiastice historie deflenda inscitia, 
antiquitatis primeve ignorantia crassa, aut saltem in ea contemnenda, et quasi 
exsibilanda, perniciosa protervia ; que quidem ne a me vel temeré profusa, 
vel preter rationem dicta videantur, tria hec conabor, ea que par est evidentia, 
nec minori compendio, prestare, &c. 

“‘Veram Christi Deitatem certis, clarisque Argumentis ex Sacre Scrip- 
turé repositorio desumptis, atque perpetuo patrum Ante-Nicenorum suffragio 
stabilitis, confirmabo,” &c. Tract. c, i. 
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ture, the equal divinity of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and the unity of God. Reason receives these truths at the 
hand of God, on the sufficient warranty of his truth, and 
is incompetent either to confirm or to question them by its 
own light; because, being wholly ignorant as to the pro- 
perties of the divine nature, it cannot know what is possible, 
or what is not possible, with respect to it. 

The Arians venture to reject our doctrine, in reliance see Water- 
upon reason thus uninstructed and incompetent. They as- on eet if 
sert (without proof) on this authority, that our doctrine is ~~” 
inconsistent with the possibilities of the divine nature: that 
if we believe the equal nature of the Father Son and Holy 
Ghost, there is no middle path between believing them to be 
but one person, with three mere names, and believing them to 
be three wholly distinct and independent Gods; i. e. between 
Sabellianism and Tritheism. See note O: 

But our doctrine is neither one, nor the other. By 
the assertion of three distinct persons, we reject the one of 
these systems ; by the assertion of one substance, the other. 

Mr Channing, the celebrated American Unitarian, does 
not seem to have acquainted himself with the Trinitarian 
scheme, which he rejects; at least his description would not 
convey a just view of it to those whom he was addressing. He 
holds us up as confessedly Sabellians and Patri-passians ; as See note 0. 
believing that “Jesus, who was born at Bethlehem; who eat, 
drank, and slept; who suffered and was crucified, &c.; that 
this Jesus was the supreme’ God himself, and the same being 
with his Father (not alluding at all to the distinction which 
we draw between being and person). Dr Lardner, better 
informed, or more candid, gives a juster statement of our 
doctrine. See Channing, vol. 1. Appendix, ‘‘ Objections to 
Unitarian doctrines considered.” .For Dr Lardner, see 
Posth. Dise*. 8n the Trinity. Disc. 1. (vol. x.) 


Nore C. (p. 7.) 


So Exod, xx. 3, 5, “Thou shalt have no other Gods 
before me.” (The Septuagint renders zzjv énov, “‘ beside me,” Dodd’ 
but laxly. The original answers to, “ad facies meas,”— ” 


2 Kings xix. 
18 


1 Cor. viii. 
4. 


Ps. xcv. 6. 


John vy. 23. 


John x. 30. 


See note O. 


Isa. XXxvii. 
16, 19. 
Comp. Jer. 


& el Ui be 
See note O. 


Rom. i. 25. 
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my sight): “Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them.” 

Again, Exod. xxii. 20, “He that sacrificeth unto any 
god, save unto the Lord only, he shall be utterly destroyed.” 
So also Ps. Ixxxi. 9, “There shall no strange God be in 
thee, neither shalt thou worship any strange God.” All others 
are declared to be “no gods.” 

It is clear from these and other texts of a like tenour 
which abound throughout Scripture, that he alone is to be 
worshipped, who is strictly, and in the only true sense, God ; 
viz. “The Lord our Maker.” It is impossible to reconcile 
with them the command to worship Christ, unless as he is 
also strictly God; or to reconcile his being so with the as- 
serted wnity of God, unless by regarding him as of one 
substance with the Father, agreeably to his own intimation ; 
“T and my Father are one.” 

The Arian scheme, which, calling Christ God, supposes him 
to be of a nature inferior to the Father, and of a created sub- 
stance, makes him, if God at all, altogether another God; one 
totally diferent from the Father, as well as distinct. As such, 
he would be excluded from worship by the above texts. But 
the ewistence of any such secondary God is also constantly and 
unreservedly denied. 

The Socinian scheme, which owns Christ as God, but 
only by office, and as exercising a present dominion over 
the world, and on this ground requires the worship of 
him, while by nature a mere man—is equally at variance © 
with the above texts, which strictly forbid worship save to 
the “ Lord who made heaven and earth.” There is no hint 
of the permission of any inferior, secondary worship. 

These texts furnish the Jews with an unanswerable ar- 
gument against the truth of Christianity, if truly represented 
by either the Arian or Socinian theory; which both allow 
to “serve the creature besides the Creator.” 

This argument, respecting the Jews, is formally stated 
by Whitby, Tract, c. 1. sect. xxx. 

On the general matter here treated, see the beginning 
of his Tract ; also Waterland, first and second Def. of Qu. 
i. and ii. xvi. and xvii. and Pref. to yol. 1.; Potter, Sect. 
iv.; Bull, Pr. et Ap. Tr. c. vi. 
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Whether we infer the dignity of the Saviour from the 
greatness and extent of the evil which he came to remedy 
by his death, or the offensiveness of our sins, by the exalted 
nature of him who “gave himself for them,” there is at Gal. i.4. 
any Yate a strikmg harmony in the language of Scripture 
on these points. The declaration of the apostle, “It is not Heb. x.4. 
possible that the blood of duds and of goats should take 
away sins,” implies at once the magnitude of the mischief, 
the necessity of some intrinsic and proportionate excellence 
in the atoning sacrifice, and the suitable worth of that which 
was offered. To much the same purport are those other 
texts: “ We are bought with @ price”—“ with the precious 1 Cor. vi 20. 
blood of Christ:” “It is Christ that died.” Though it was Rom.viii.34. 
the nature of man alone which suffered, yet it was by virtue 
of its union with the divine that it acquired such a surpassing 
dignity, as to render the sufferings of one, an adequate repa~ see Pearson, 
ration for the offences of all. eh 
It is not pretended to assert, on the authority of reason, 
that a great atonement was necessary, as a satisfaction to 
the justice and holiness of God, in such a sense as that the 
infinite wisdom of God could not have brought about the 
salvation of man in any other way: we know too little 
of the considerations which influenced the divine mind, and 
made it seem good to require this expiation. All we con- 
tend is, that the language of Scripture seems to intimate 
this necessity, and that such an appointment is answerable 
to our natural apprehension. 
Suppose, what is clearly possible, that some manifestation 
of the hatefulness of sin to God was seen by him to be useful, 
whether for man himself, or for other orders! of beings (and 
many such may exist and be cognizant of human affairs) ; 
then, if the whole race of sinners was to be forgiven, some 
eminent substitute might be required, in order to display, 
by his worth and his sufferings on their behalf, the mischief 


' This seems agreeable to Mr Locke’s views. (Reasonableness of Christi- 
anity, Works, v. vr. 134). 


London Ed. 
1834. 
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of sin, and the difficulty of their deliverance’. The whole 
language of Scripture shews that sin is of far more import- 
ance in the sight of God than in ours, and that the pardon 
of it was a matter of no light consideration. (See Tillotson’s 
Sermon on Heb. ix. 26, “ Concerning the Satisfaction of 
Christ ;” Stillingfleet’s Discourses on the Satisfaction of 
Christ, vol. m. of his works; Waterland, vol. v. 37—40, 
and 241—244; Bull, J. E. C. ¢. vu. n. 5. 

This view of the necessity of some proportion between 
the price of atonement and the gravity and extent of the 
offences to be expiated, 1s so consonant to reason, that they 
who deny the divine nature of the Redeemer commonly re- 
ject also the notion of his having made any satisfaction to 
the justice of God, and borne adequate testimony to his 
holiness, by dying on the cross. See Toulmin’s Life of 
Socinus, ch. iii. sect. m.; Rees’s Racovian Catechism, Sect. v. 
ch. viii. and Sect. vi.; Stillingfleet’s Pref. and Part un. 
ch. ii. of the Discourses above referred to; and Berriman, 
p- 411, for the views of the Socinians: and Rees, as above; 
Channing’s Works, vol. 1. 418—26, 573—5, and Bishop 
Burgess’ Tracts, 54, 73, for those of different Unitarian 
bodies. 


Nore E. (p. 16.) 


Ps. cx. 1; comp. Matt. xxii. 44 (see Allix, p. 824); 
Hos. i. 7; Joel ii. 32; comp. Rom. x. 13 (see Pearson, 
186, 187). Gen. xix. 24, was believed by the ancient Jews, 
as well as by the early Christian Fathers, to refer to both 
the Father and the Son, under the title of ‘ Jehovah.” 
See Allix, p. 260; Bull, D. F.N. Sect. 1. ¢.i.n. 16; Sect. rv. 
c. ll. n. 2; Bishop of Lincoln’s Justin, p. 58. 

For other instancés, see Waterland, First Def. of Qu. 
ui. vol.1.; Wardlaw, pp. 80—85; Dr Gill, ch. vi. 

Zech. xiii. 7, makes Jehovah say; “The man that is 
my fellow.” ‘This has commonly been taken for an allusion 
to the Son of God incarnate. Wardlaw so regards it, 


' That the mind of the Deity is open to such considerations, see 2 Sam. xii. 14. 
David was pardoned, but care taken (as it is expressly said) to shew God’s dis- 
pleasure with his act, by the death of the child, 
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though not one of his select instances (p. 82). So Mr 
Wm. Hey, Tract, p. 39. Archbishop Newcome is opposed 
to this application of the text. See his “ Version of the 
Minor Prophets.” 

With respect to the name of “ God,” see, as to Isai. ix. 
6, Waterland, vol. u. 131; Allix, pp. 35, 220. Also 
Bull, D. F. N. Sect. 1. ¢. vi. n. 3, for the notice of it by 
Clemens. (The Bishop of Lincoln gives other instances 
of his application of the title of “God” to Christ. See his 
account of the writings of Clem. p. 332). As to Isai. xxxv. 
4, 5, see Allix, 338. 

As to Ps, xlv. 6, see Wardlaw, p. 72. Justin refers to 
this text, among others, to prove that the Messiah is called 
“God” in the Old Testament. Bull, D. F. N. Sect. 1. 
c.iv.n. 5. Bishop of Lincoln’s Justin, p. 24. 

We have seen that the apostle applies it to Christ. So 
also the Jews before his time. See Allix, p. 225. 

For “Lord of Hosts,” see Isai. viii. 13, 14, and comp. 
Luke i. 34; Allix, 236338. For other places, see Bishop 
of Lincoln’s Justin, p. 24. 


Nore F. (p. 17.) 


The genuineness of the reading of the Greek text, from 
which our version is taken, is disputed. Griesbach substi- 
tutes os for Qeds—“he” for “God.” Mr Porson agreed 
with him. Scholz adheres to Oeos. 

Dr S. Clarke says: “It has been a great controversy St Doctr. 
among learned men, whether Qeos, 5s, or 6 be the true 
reading in this place. But it is not, in reality, of great 
importance. For the sense is evident, that that person 
was “‘manifest in the flesh,” whom St John, in the begin- Johni-1,14. 
ning of his gospel, styles Oeds “ God.” 

Bishop Burgess says, Sir Isaac Newton preferred to read 6, Tracts, 208. 
but as “ more comprehensive,” and strengthening the doctrine 
of the Trinity. He follows the Vulgate, which has “ quod.” 

Pearson argues for the received text, p. 163, and note q: 
see Dr Burton’s reference at the end of it. Wardlaw gives sec his note 
the authorities on both sides, but prefers Oeds. zs 


p. 61. 

See Stilling- 
fleet, iii. 350 
and 476, 
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Dr Whitby shews the absurdity of the Socinian inter- 
pretation of this text, and confirms ours by a reference to 
other passages. Tract, p. 121. 

Bishop Horsley compares this text with Matt. i. 28, and 
quotes what seems a paraphrase of it from Ignatius; “‘ God 
appearing in the form of a man”—(Oeds avOpwzivws ave- 
pepuevos.) (Tracts, 340.) 

See also Tillotson, beginning of Sermons 1 and ry. on 
John i. 14. Also Potter, p. 42, who asks, ‘where the 
great mystery,” if only @ man was manifest as such ? 

Also Stillingfleet, “« Discourses on the Trinity,” ch. viii. 
and Sermon on 1 Tim. i. 15; and Waterland, vol. u. 158. 


Nore G. (p. 20.) 


Dr Whitby in his “ Last Thoughts” (one of his Arian 
works, already quoted in note B) reasons as follows, upon 
our Lord’s uniform reserve, when charged with “ making 
himself God ;” admitting fully that the Jews did so under- 
stand him, and deal with him accordingly. 

‘“‘It is remarkable, that in all those places, in which the 
Jews accused him of blasphemy, and “making himself God,” | 
or, “equal with God,” or ascribing to himself what properly 
“belonged to the great God alone,” he never directly answers, 
that he was God, or, equal to him (although if he were sent 
to preach that doctrine to the world, it is reasonable to 
expect, upon these occasions, he would have done it), but 
he ever speaks as one who waved that assertion.” (p. 62, 
and again p. 116.) 

Surely the fact, thus acknowledged, that he waved ex- 
planation, should be regarded in the very opposite light. 

For supposing him to be charged with “ making himself 
God,” no possible reason can be assigned, why he should 
not avow that he was not so, and did not pretend to be so, 
if such was the fact. If man only, it would have been at once 
his duty and wisdom to set them right, and to clear himself of 
the appearance of blasphemy. He would thus haye removed a 
misunderstanding which created a prejudice against him, and 
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have set forth the truth’ to all. (See Allix, 241 ; and Stil- 
lingfleet, u. 349, 50.) 

But if he was taxed with “making himself God,” and Jobni.1. 
“was God,” and intended to be so wnderstood ; a good reason 
is ready, why he should do exactly what is imputed to him by 
Dr Whitby, and truly imputed ; viz. “wave the assertion” 
—the open assertion—of the truth. 

For he knew that this doctrine so conflicted with the re- Seefrst part 
ligious prejudices of the Jews, that, if distinctly avowed, it 
would provoke their passions, and induce them to put him to 
death at once, before he had fully accomplished the main pur- 
poses of his ministry; viz. to preach the Gospel, and to 
fulfil mm himself the prophecies touching the Messiah, to 
them the chief evidence of his mission. Yet he wished to 
prepare men’s minds for the belief of his divine nature. 
His conduct was exactly answerable to this double aim. He 
continually insinuated the truth of his deity, so as to 
excite the notice of all, and to convince the teachable: 
but when charged hostilely with this meaning, he avoided 
such an admission of it, as would have furnished legal evi- 
dence of a pretension regarded as blasphemous, and have led 
to his immediate destruction; as, when avowed, it did. His 
procedure was consistent with the supposition that he “ was 
God,” and meant to teach so gradually, because to do so 
abruptly would defeat his object; but wholly unaccountable, 
if he was not God. 

Mr Locke’s view of Christ’s behaviour is totally at 
variance with that of Dr Whitby. He thinks his reserve 
natural and wise, on the very grounds we assign ;_ with refer- 
ence however to another doctrine, that of his being the 
Messiah only, which Mr L. considers to have been dangerous, 
if openly promulgated. (He overstates, it is true, both the 
reserve and the danger, in this case ; but his reasoning upon 
them is just). See his ‘‘ Reasonableness of Christianity.” 


1 When accused before Pilate of making himself “ Christ, a King,” he did Luke xxiii.2. 
explain, that “his kingdom was not of this world ;’’ so as to clear himself of the Sohn xvid, 
charge, so far as it was untrue, and offensive to the Romans, 


Job. 1. 6. 
Gen. vi. 2. 
Hos. i. 10. 


a Deut. 
KXxill, |; 
1 Sam. ii. 
27; et pas- 
sim. 

b Deut. 
XXxiv. 5. 


Ps. ii. 7, 12. 
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Nore H. (p. 21.) 


We meet with the title and character of “ Son of God,” 
as applied to Christ, so frequently in the New Testament, 
with which we are commonly first acquainted, that our minds 
are familiarized with it, and we are apt to take for granted 
that it is a customary phrase of Scripture. But when we 
come to enquire, we find its previous use to have been so rare, 
as to afford a convincing argument that it is thus pointedly 
employed of him, to convey some new and surprising truth. 

There is not in Scripture a single instance of any indi- 
vidual ' (except Christ) being designated by this exact title, 
“* Son of God.” 

There are four or five instances, in the Old Testament, 
of angels, or men, being called collectively, ‘‘ Sons of God ;” 
but in a metaphorical sense, not to be misunderstood. 

God, it is true, is once or twice represented as, in his own 
person, calling an individual, *‘ My Son: ” but it is obviously 
as an expression of condescension? and favour, not ag an inti- 
mation of any definite character, or of a mission from God. 
“ Man* of God,” “Servant” of the Lord,” but especially 
the former, are the titles employed for such an occasion. No 
one is recorded as presuming to call himself, or any other 
person, singly, by the title of ‘Son of God ;” or as so calling 
God “ his Father.” 

He who was to come in the character of Messiah, is 
emphatically proclaimed by God to be “his Son.” But in 
his case, other divine titles are also, in a manner wholly 
unexampled of any other—of any, save God—appropriated 


1 Dan. iii. 25, is not properly an exception, since it is merely, in the mouth of 
Nebuchadnezzar, an expression {for something in outward appearance above the 
nature of man. 

In the genealogy of Christ, given by St Luke, the title is applied to Adam, 
merely to mark that, in distinction from those mentioned before, he had no human 
parent, but was the immediate creature of God’s hand. 

* In 2 Sam. vii. 14, “‘ My Son,’’ is spoken of Solomon, where the words fol- 
lowing, ‘“‘if he commit iniquity, I will chasten him,’’ shew that it is employed 
merely in the way of figure. In Jer. xxxi. 9, 20, it is similarly applied to the 
tribe of Ephraim. 
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to him (as we have seen), affording just ground for the 
inference, that he is called “Son” in a strict and proper 

(not a metaphorical) sense, to express a community of nature 

with the Father; in which that Being had eternally ex- 

isted, who was to undertake the office of man’s redemption. 

It seems deed, in one passage, pointedly intimated, that 

this title had belonged to that sacred person, in a signi- 
fication which had precluded its application to any created 
being; ‘‘Unto which of the angels said he at any time, Heb-i-5. 
Thou art my Son 2” 

On this ground only, that it was intended as a mark 
of his divine nature, can we account for Christ’s assumption 
of this title. For though it had been, in the second Psalm 
just referred to, addressed to the Messiah, it had not been 
Samiliarized® to the Jews, in this sense, so as to make it Rate 
a ready intimation of him. “Son of David,” “ Messiah,” 
“that Prophet,” were the names which would at once make 
known a pretension to be “He who should redeem Israel.” 

It was, then, something other than what the Jews were Luke xxiv. 
prepared for in their Messiah, which he sought to intimate — 
by this unlooked for character. 

But even if this particular title could be shewn to have 

been familiar to the Jews, as synonymous with “ Messiah” 
(or Christ), it would not account for his assertion of the 
relation to God expressed by it, in other forms and phrases, 
as “only-begotten,” “my Father,” &c. These would not 
be appropriate and significant of his character, if merely a 
Son by office and mission. 

It has already been remarked, that our Lord always 
makes a marked distinction in the application of the term 
“Father” to God, accordingly as he refers to himself, or See p. 20. 
to his* disciples. And it is worthy of notice, that they 
preserve the same distinction. | 


° He speaks to them of God as “‘your Father,”? but never as ‘Sour,”’ sO as 
to include himself in the same relation. 

A like peculiarity is observable in other allusions. He talks of “your father John viii. 
Abraham”—“ your fathers”—“ your law.’’ He cautiously avoids any expression 56; vi. 49; 
which would imply any community with them, or any personal concern in human *" 
relations or affairs. Had he been a mere human prophet, this would not have 
been a natural, or a becoming style. 


~ 
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Pi tee 5 They speak of God as their Father, but never so as 
Phil.i-2. to jnelude Christ with themselves. 
Rom. xv. 6. With respect to him, they say separately ; “‘'The Father 
Coli.3. of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
2Cor. i. 2,3. Sometimes the two forms follow closely upon each other, 
Col.i.2,3- and in connection: which proves the distinction not to be 
accidental, but designed; and, in the view of the apostles, 
Necessary. 

Surely the proper inference from all these considera- 
tions is, that the character of “Son of God” was assumed 
as the sign of a true and natural relation, resembling, in 
some chief particulars, the like relation in man. See Pearson, 


Art. “ His only Son;” Dr Gill, ch. vu.; Bull, J. E. C. ¢. v. 


Nore I. (p. 23.) 


Bishop Bull quotes a similar argument of Episcopius, 
a very celebrated divine of the 17th century; and himself 
reasons—that under the Avian, or Socinian view, God’s 
love was less wonderful as towards man, than as towards 
Christ; he bemg, after either of those schemes, only a 
creature. As such, he would have been richly favoured, in 
being so “highly exalted above every name,” and ‘honoured 
as the Father,” for the mere suffering of death for the 
good of others; which the apostles also endured, in the same 
benevolent work. The mercy displayed in the pardon of 
man was indeed great in itself. But what enhanced it to 
this high degree, was, the nearness to the Father himself, 
of him whom he permitted to humble himself for us to 
a condition so foreign to his proper nature. Bull, J. E. C. 
c.v.n.4; Stillingfleet, Sermon on 1 Tim. i. 15, (latter 
part); Waterland, v. 34—36. 


Norz K. (p. 25.) 


Doubtless but a very small portion of our Lord’s words 
are handed down to us. The various illustrations of his 
doctrines, from day to day, were, as well as the miracles 
by which he confirmed them to different auditories, more 
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(as St John informs us) than could be conveniently recorded. John xxi.25. 
The first three Evangelists were guided to such compendious 
selections as best answered the purpose of a general history 
of his life and lessons, at the time, and for the people for 
whose instruction they were immediately composed; and 
St John, to such further choice as the divine wisdom by 
which they were guided saw needful, in order to perfect 
the canon of Christian faith We may be sure that we 
have in their gospels, taken together, the whole substance 
of Christ’s Revelation, though not all the words in which 
he, at different times, presented it; having often occasion 
to repeat the same matter. We are to look at the gospels 
as @ whole, in order to get a just impression of the whole 
truth. And to understand the proper force of any particular 
passages and expressions, we must take into account the 
immediate aim of the writer, and the circumstances and 
opinions of those whom he addressed. 

Now the first chapter of St John’s Gospel, besides hold- 
ing up to all ages the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence 
in the divine nature and his true incarnation, in language 
peculiarly fitted, as will be shewn*, to recommend it to *SeenoteL. 
the unconverted Jews, and even to a great portion of the 
Gentiles, and to confute the error of some Jewish converts? ° The 


Ebionites. 
(who, clinging to their old prejudice of the absolute unity See Bull, 


of God, still questioned the Deity of his Son); is very ii; Wiley, 
commonly thought to have respect to two rising heresies “ *- 
of the Gentile converts, which early disturbed the peace 

of the Church. 

The religion of the Hast, at the time of our Saviour’s 
advent, supposed zo co-ordinate first Principles, two inde- 
pendent Deities, a good, and an evil; the one a Spirit, the 
other Matter, or Body ; and, with these, subordinate 
Dzemons, to whom was ascribed the creation of all things. 
Converts from this religion brought with them a tincture 
of their early superstition, and, in the latter half of the 
first century, began to corrupt the pure faith of Chris- 
tianity. Taking from the Gospel the doctrine of our 
Lord’s two-fold nature, the divine and human, they ac- 
commodated it to their former mythology. One sect re- 
presented Christ and Jesus as distinct beings; Christ a 


John ii, 22. 


1 John iv. 3. 
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celestial spirit, and Jesus a mere man. They held that 
Christ, to accomplish the deliverance of man, entered the 
body of Jesus, at his baptism, but was never personally and 
inseparably, but only loosely and occasionally united to it, 
quitting it before the crucifixion. They, it was, among pro- 
fessed Christians, who “‘ denied that Jesus was Christ.” After 
awhile, Cerinthus, though a Jew by birth, adopted these 
notions, and the sect then took his name, and were called 
Cerinthians. 

The Docete, holding otherwise much the same tenets, 
differed in this, that they denied altogether the reality of the 
man Jesus, and held that the divine spirit, Christ, never, even 
for a moment, united his nature to that of man; never at all 
resided in a proper human body. They considered Jesus to 
have been but the shadowy and phantastical appearance of a 
man, without the substance; assumed by Christ, in order to 
make himself cognizable to human sense. They, it was, who 
‘‘ confessed not that Jesus Christ had come in the flesh.” Of 
course these denied the truth of the crucifixion. 

These heresies are thought by many writers of good 
authority, on the strength of very ancient testimony, to 
have already sprung up when St John wrote his gospel 
(as to his Hpistles, there is no doubt), and to have given 
occasion to some of the expressions in the first chapter. 

It is to be borne in mind, that these absurdities, though 
entertained by some who had assumed the profession of 
Christianity, were not derived from it, but were dreams 
of Paganism grafted upon it. They who held them were 
obliged to reject a great portion of Scripture, because ab- 
solutely irreconcileable with them. 

It should also be observed, that, absurd as these notions 
are, they bear witness to the truth. They shew that the 
doctrine of a double nature in Christ, the human and 
the divine, was generally acknowledged. For it was out of 
this received doctrine, that these heretics formed the link 
between Christianity and their old superstition. 

See Mosheim, Cent. 1. Part m. ch. v.; Waterland, vol. v. 
ch. vi. (where he gives the particular expressions in this 
chapter which are thought to regard these heresies); Bull, 
D. F. N. sect. nr. ¢. 1. n. 6 and 8; J. B.C. ec. u.; Berriman, 
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Serm. 1.; Tillotson, Serm. 1. on John i. 14; Whitby’s Tract, 
p- 46; Horsley’s fourth letter to Priestly. 

See also Lardner’s Works, vol. 1. 87, 161; 1x. 319— 
330, vi. 189, and 210-217. He doubts whether Cerinthus 
had adopted this heresy before St John wrote hig gospel, 
though in vol. x1. 87 he expresses himself differently. But 
Hey (Lect. B, 1. Appendix, sect. 25) obviates this objection, 
by the reasonable suggestion, that these erroneous tenets 
were afloat, and known to the evangelist (who lived in the 
country where they sprung up) before they had become 
notorious enough to acquire a name, 

In confirmation of this suggestion of Hey, it may be 
stated, that, according to Bull, the opinions of Apollinaris and 
Kutyches also were broached long before the time when 
these persons adopted, and gave them celebrity. D. F. N. 
sect. 1. ¢c. 8. n, 4. 


Nore L. (p. 26.) 


The Apocryphal books preserved so carefully by the 
Jews, though not available to establish any new doctrine, 
as wanting the sanction of divine inspiration, are yet of au- 
thority as a record of the ancient interpretation of Scripture, 
at the different periods at which they were written. The 
Targums, or Chaldee Paraphrases, composed for the instruction 
of the common people who had lost the use of their own 
language during the captivity, serve to a like end. And 
besides these, there was, at the time of our Lord’s Advent, 
a further knowledge of ancient opinions preserved and handed 
down orally ; some traces of which are to be found in the 
writings of Philo, an eminent Jew of that day. The in- 
formation to be derived from these sources on the doctrine 
here treated of, was not, any more than the language of Serip- 
ture itself upon it, clear or definite; and therefore was always 
confined to a few of the more learned or zealous students of 
the mysteries of the divine Word. The Scribes were chiefly 
occupied with minute and fanciful traditions on minor topics 
—the “mint and cummin” of holy writ,—and were igno- 


13 


Matt.xv. 143 
Xxil. 41—45 5 
Xxiil. 13, 16, 
17, 24, 26. 


See pp. 14— 
17. 


Exod. xxxiii. 
20 ; comp. 
Judg. xili. 
22. 
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rant upon matters deeper and more important. This appears 
from our Saviour’s frequent reproaches of them. 

Learned moderns, and among these especially Dr Allix, 
have examined these sources of information, with a view to 
ascertain how the ancient Jews (before our Saviour’s ap- 
pearance on earth) interpreted the passages of the Old 
Testament which have been referred to, and others, bearing 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity. The result of Dr Allix’s 
researches is given in his work, entitled, ‘‘ The Judgment of 
the Ancient Jewish Church against the Unitarians.” And 
although he has perhaps on some points overstated the con- 
clusions which his authorities warrant, he has succeeded in 
shewing reason to believe, that there were always among the 
earlier Jews, those who derived from their Scriptures some 
notion of a plurality in the one divine nature, and of a plu- 
rality restricted to three; that the second of these divine 
Beings was known to them under the title of the ‘* Logos,” 
or “ Word” of God; and the third, by that of “the Spirit” 
of God. 

It seems, moreover, that they had an expectation, that 
the “ Logos,” or ‘“‘ Word,” was to come upon earth as the 
promised Messiah; and that they applied to him the pas- 
sages which have been referred to, in which that personage is 
spoken of by the divine titles; that they regarded both the 
‘“ Word” and the “Spirit” of God as having taken part 
in the creation of the world; and the former as being in- 
tended, when God is said to have appeared to, or conversed 
with man—as Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, &c. it being 
to the Father that those texts more strictly apply, which 
assert, that “no man hath seen God at any time:” and 
moreover, that it was the “ Logos” or “ Word” who led 
the children of Israel in the wilderness. 

Dr Allix contends that our Saviour and his apostles 
often alluded to such meaning of the old Scriptures, and to 
ancient opinions grounded on them, as supplying effectual 
arguments with such of the Jews as had the knowledge of 
them, or might inform themselves through others. Thus 
John i. 18, v. 87, 39, vi. 46, contain assertions, the truth 
of which the Jews would acknowledge; and from which they 
must needs gather, that another person than the Father is 
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spoken of as God, in the Old Testament; and so be led to 
search it, and the ancient interpretations of it, for a solution. 
There is a like example in Matth. xxii. 42—45. They 
would learn by a diligent enquiry of those few who were 
conversant with such knowledge, that their fathers had 
entertained some notion that the ‘ Logos” or “ Word” (a 
divine ¢¢/e familiar to all) was a real person, and that he is 
intended in Ps. ii., where God speaks of one as his “Son ;” 
and also that it was the “ Word” who was to come as their 
promised Messiah. 

The opinions grounded on the language of the Old 
Testament had always been more or less vague and un- 
certain, as the language itself was obscure, and not intended 
for a perfect revelation. Hence the knowledge of those 
opinions was doubtless at all times confined to the more 
learned. At the time of our Lord’s appearance, there seems 
reason to believe, it was limited to a very few; and the 
ancient opinions which were to them known, were not con- 
fidently entertained by them. The mass of the people, and 
even of the Scribes and Pharisees, were altogether ignorant 
of such notions. Still the means of knowledge were ac- 
cessible. And it was no doubt in part owing to enquiries 
after it, suggested by the appeals of Christ to the Scriptures, 
that “of the chief rulers many came to believe on him ;” Jobnxii. 42. 
finding his pretensions correspond with the true, though 
hitherto little understood tenor of the word of God. And 
from time to time many more would be led to follow their 
example, and search if “these things were so.” Thus, after 
awhile, the apostles could appeal both to the hidden doctrines 
of the divine word, and to the former interpretations of 
them, more confidently, and without explanation, as relating 
to points now ascertained. Hence St Paul alludes, without 
remark, as to a now current truth, to the fact of its having 
been the divine Spirit in Christ who conducted their fathers , coy x. 4,9. 
from Egypt to the land of Canaan; though the Pharisees f°<¢,Bul 
so little comprehended our Saviour’s hint at the same truth. & % 8: 
With the earlier of the evangelists, miracles, and notorious 5s Se 
prophecies fulfilled, were the readier proofs of the doctrine 
which necessarily formed the first topic of their instruetion— 
viz. the divine mission of Jesus, as the Messiah. But St 
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John, writing later, could more effectually refer to the now 
better-known sense of those passages of the Old Testament, 
which intimated his divine nature. And he accordingly com- 
bats the prejudices of the Jews against this doctrine, by shew- 
ing them, that there was in it an agreement with the lessons 
of their Scriptures, as interpreted by their forefathers, so that 
it could contain no real infringement of the divine unity, 
as formerly taught and received. Having thus shewn the 
consistency of this doctrine with the prior revelation of 
God, he then proceeds, as an authorised and inspired _his- 
torian of the new, to affirm the truth of it by abundant 
and harmonious testimony from COhrist’s own lips, in the 
discourses which assert his pre-existence in the “glory of 
the Father,” and by other witness to his true deity. 

See Allix’s Book; Bull, D. F. N. sect. 1. c.1. nn. 16—20 ; 
Pearson, p. 152, and note e; Dr Gill, ch. v.; Stillingfleet, 
vol. u1.494; Bishop Burgess’s Tracts, pp. 72 and 158—171 ; 
Tillotson, Sermon on 1 Tim. i. 5, ) Iv.; and Serm. 1 on 
John. i. 14; Whitby’s Tract, c. i. sect. 12; Potter, p. 78, 
&e.; Hey, Lect. B. 1v. Art. i. sect. 1; Wolff’s third Journal, 
p. 46; and Ridley’s second Moyer’s Lect. (for the Holy 
Spirit). 

The early Fathers of the Church were fully acquainted 
with, and persuaded of the doctrine, that it was the Divine 
Spirit in Christ who was intended in all the recorded ap- 
pearances and communications of God with man, in the 
Old Testament; and that it was he who called himself 
the “ God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” &c. See Bull, 
D. F. N. sect. 1. ¢. i.; sect. iv..c. i. n. 4,5; Waterland, 
first Def. of Qu. xvim.; Bishop of Lincoln’s Justin, pp. 31, 
47, 55; Wilson, p. 8353; Clarke’s Script. Doctr. No. 597, 
616. | 

Bull says the Arians did not dispute this doctrine. D. 
F. N. sect. 1. ¢. i. n.1. Lardner quotes an Arian Creed 
which anathematizes those who deny it. vol. rv. 116. (Credib. 
of Gosp. Hist. Part m. ch. Ixix.) One of the anathemas 
is directed against those who understand the words in 
Gen. xix. 24, “The Lord rained fire from the Lord,” not 
of the Father and the Son, but of the Father only. 
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Nore M, (p. 28.) 


This assertion pretty much corresponds with one of 
Eusebius, quoted by Whitby, to the effect that St John Tract, p. 28. 
is here referring to the old Scriptures, and to the re- 
ligious tenets of the ancient Jews grounded upon them. 
Having shewn that such had been their notions, as we 
have represented them, he proceeds; @Oev nai 4 evary- 
yerducy dwackaria 76 mTpopytikov Kai TATploy avaveousevy 
doryua, TavTN wy cvacacer THhv Oeororyiar’ év apxn nv oO 
Aoryos. kT. A. “Unde et evangelica doctrina propheticam 
illam <instawrans patriamque sententiam, idem Theologic 
genus hune in modum illustrat: Jn principio erat Verbum, 
&e." Whitby confirms this assertion of Eusebius, by a 
comparison of the expressions of St John with others in 
the Apocryphal Books, in the Chaldee Paraphrases, and in 
Philo. And he then concludes; “ Quis hanc harmoniam, 
hane sensus et verborum ouprvotyy conspiciens, non ex- 
istimet Johannem cum Judzis suis colloquutum esse juxta 
corum placita, et juxta conceptus qui inter eos obtinuerant 2?” 

With the writers of that age, Geodoyia refers to the 
original, divine nature of Christ, in distinction from his nature 
KaT oikovoulav, 7.é. his nature under the Gospel dispensa- 
tion—his nature when incarnate. See Bull, J. E. C. ¢. v. 
n. 9; Berriman, 51—55. | 

It must however be admitted, that Eusebius, not having 
been familiar with the Hebrew language, cannot be regarded 
as an independent authority as to the opinions of the ancient 
Jews. 


Nore N. (p. 30.) 
a 


Dr Cudworth, whose learning and judgment are much 
prized by Mr Locke, is of opinion, that the old Platonists 
and other Greek philosophers obtained some glimpses of 
the doctrine of a Trinity from the Jews, which they mixed 
up with speculations of their own; and that such a circu- 
lation of this doctrine was expressly contrived by the Deity, 
to facilitate the subsequent reception of the truth. Having 


Vol. 111. 193; 
also, 35—6; 
and 11.390, i. 


Serm. 1. on 
John i. 14; 
and on 

1 Tim. ii. 5. 


Lect. B. Iv. 
ATT. eect. 
3. 


Vol. vi. 215. 
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shewn that they obtained their notions from the Jews, he 
proceeds :— 

‘‘ Wherefore, we cannot but take notice here of a 
wonderful providence of Almighty God, that this doctrine 
of a trinity of divine hypostases (persons) should find 
such admittance and entertainment in the pagan world, and 
be received by the wisest of all their philosophers, before 
the time of Christianity; thereby to prepare a more easy 
way for the reception of Christianity among the learned pagans ; 
which that it proved successful accordingly, is undeniably evi- 
dent from the monuments of antiquity.” 

Tillotson is of the same opinion, as to the heathens 
having derived their notions of a Trinity from the Jews. 
See also Bull, D. F. N. sect. 1. ¢.1.n. 18; Pr. et Ap. Tr. 
c. iv. v.; Wilson, end of ch. xxii., and beg. of ch. xxiii.; 
Allix, c. xxii.; Stillingfleet, Disc. on the Trinity, ch. ix., 
for the opinion of Clemens Alex. and Origen; Berriman, 
Sermon u, (latter part); Ridley’s second Moyer’s Lect. ; 
and Dr Gill, ch. v. 

Hey remarks justly, on this point; “Judaism was 
a national religion, Plato’s only what may be called a 
personal one: it is more likely that a private man should 
hear of and adopt the religion of a nation, than that a 
nation should hear of and adopt the tenets of an individual ;” 
especially a nation so jealous as the Jews, touching their 
God. 

Plato’s doctrine and phraseology were sometimes so similar 
to those of the Jewish Scriptures, that his own followers 
described him as ‘‘ Moses speaking Greek;” implying that 
he derived his knowledge, and even his terms, from this 
source. (Berriman, 99.) 

Dr Lardner asserts that St John did not borrow the 
title of “the Word” from Plato, but that it was strictly 
of Jewish origin, and most familiar to such as were ‘most 
zealous for the law, and exempt from foreign and_philo- 
sophical speculations.” But, as an Unitarian, he does not 
alow that any of them attached to it the notion of a person. 
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Note O. (p. 31.) 


It cannot be denied that the meaning we assign to the 
words of St John, is the simple, natural, and direct mean- 
ing. It is their plain and obvious purport, that he who, 
it is afterwards said, was “made flesh and dwelt among John i. 14. 
us,” “was God;” 7¢.¢. was of the same nature with that Jonnicl. 
Being, with whom he “was in the beginning.” 

We can only extract other meaning from the phrase, 
“was God,” by supposing the word “God” to be used 
in it to represent a notion different from that for which 
it stands immediately before; i.e. in some lower, or some 
metaphorical sense. And we must borrow either construc- 
tion of it from our own fancy: the context supplies no 
hint of any such. Nay, quite the contrary: it confirms 
the identity of purport of the term “God” in the two 
sentences, by forthwith ascribing to the “ Word,” to whom 
it is applied in the second instance, the peculiar proper- 
ties and operations of that Being who is designated by it ae 
in the first; such as, “ Life” and “Light,” and the crea- G; Gill, ch. 
tion of “ all things.” 

There is, in jbl but one strict and proper significa- See Waterl. 


Def. of Qu. 
tion of the word “God,” recognized in any part of. Serip- m-. 
S$ I p 


ture. It is used of ¢dols, in the way of reproach to those 18; Bs. ae 
who regarded them as gods; and figuratively, of creatures, 1520; 
in a way that cannot be misunderstood; as when it is (caret 
said of Moses, that he “‘ was made a god to Pharaoh,” Exod. vii. 1. 
as being the instrument for displaying to him the power 
of the true God. But it is nowhere employed in a proper 
sense, other than one; nowhere to intimate a real nature, 
other than that of the “‘ High and Lofty One that inhabiteth Isai. txii.1s. 
eternity.’ The consistent voice of all revelation is; ‘* Who Ps. xviii. 31. 
is God, save the Lord 2” , 

When, then, the evangelist, in a plain’ narrative, written 
under the divine control, as an authoritative exposition, to all 
ages, of that truth which is to “make wise unto salvation,” 2 Tim.ii.s. 


v. 5; 


‘ Bishop Burnet says of St John, that “of all the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, he has the greatest plainness and simplicity of style.” (Art. 11.) 


2Tim. ili. 15. 


See Whit- 
by’s Tract, 
p. 46. 


Burnet, 
Art. 0. pp. 
51, 52. 


See Water- 
land, vol. 
11. Serm. 1; 
and vol. v. 
ch. Vi. viii. 
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proclaims, as the foundation of Christian faith, ‘‘ The Word 
was God ;”’ what are we to understand? that he ‘‘ was God,” 
or that he was not God ? 

In the very next verse, and also in one shortly following, 
the term is found in its primary and plenary signification. It 
occurs eleven times in this one chapter alone, and everywhere 
in the same uniform purport. Nowhere in this Gospel— 
nowhere in the whole New Testament—is it used in any 
other. The Jews acknowledged no other—could understand 
it in no other. Is it reasonable to suppose, that without 
explanation, without any hint of transition to another mean- 
ing, St John would at once, and for once only, employ it 
in a new and strange signification? Would not this have 
been certainly, and as if of set purpose, to mislead? And 
it should be added, that, writing, as is generally thought, 
with a view to erroneous doctrines already prevailing on this 
very point, he would take especial care to be plain and ac- 
curate in his language. 

With any other meaning in view, why should he so ex- 
press himself? Did language supply no other mode of making 
known that “the Word” was nof God, than by saying that 
he “was God? What truth respecting him, other than 
that he was true and perfect God, could require to be thus 
expressed? What other truth could be so expressed, to 
the probable struction of those who should read the words? 
What other could be so expressed in this, rather than in any 
other way? Surely, if the evangelist had not intended to 
teach that “the Word was God,” in truth and _perfectness, 
he would have avoided any approach to language so liable 
to give occasion to pestilent error. 

If we reject the plain meaning of these words, we must 
seek one by conjecture. There is no apparent indication 
of any other. Accordingly, they who refuse to allow the 
direct sense, being unfettered by the context, fly off into 
various and conflicting interpretations, each after their own 
fancy. 

The Sabellians' (and others before them who came to 


- 1 For an account of the Sabellians (and of the Praxeans and Noctians here 
included with them), see Mosheim. Cent. 11. ch. y. sect. 20. and Cent. 111. ch. v. 


sect. 
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sd 


‘ 


be included under this name, but with some minor diver- . 
sities of opinion) rightly interpreted the term “ God.” They 
clearly saw it to be the intention of the evangelist, to ascribe 
by it to ‘*the Word” the perfect nature and entire majesty of 
the Supreme Being. But, unable to reconcile this doctrine 
with that of the wnity of God, they sought to escape from 
this perplexity, by supposing “the Word” to be that very 
Being, with whom he is said to have been; that “the Word” 
was the Father himself, by another name. They made a 
like inference with regard to the Holy Ghost. They ac- 
knowledged him to be represented as being truly God. But 
they held that but one person of God is intended throughout ; 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are but 
different titles assigned to him, according to his immediate 
operation ; that he is called the Father, when spoken of 
as in heaven ; the Son, when united to the human nature 
in Christ ; and the Holy Ghost, when descending upon the 
apostles, and other disciples. 

Hence, when it is said, “The Word was made flesh,” John i.14. 
it followed, as a proper consequence from this tenet, that 
the Father (the one only person of God acknowledged) 
was incarnate, was united to the nature of man in the womb 
of the Virgin, was born and crucified. Accordingly this sect 
received, in reproach, the name of Patri-passians. 

One of the earlier broachers of this heresy is said to Noetus. see 
have confessed to this whole consequence, and thus to have L@"n': 
justified it: “There is but one God, viz. the Father. Christ 
is undoubtedly God. Therefore he is the Father. Hence, 
whatever Christ did or suffered, the Father did or suffered.” 

Others who held the doctrine sought to evade this con- 
sequence in part, by supposing that the divine nature was 
united to the human in Jesus, only after his birth, and se- water. v. 

her NE 231. 
parated from it before the crucifixion : 

Others, again, by supposing “the Word, who was made 


sect. 12, 13; Pearson, vol. 11.119, 121; Wall’s Hist. of Inf. Baptism, vol. 11. 125; 
Cudworth, 111. 152; Lardner, vol. 111. pp. 7—17 and 78 ; (Credib. of Gosp. 
Hist. Part rr. ch. xli); Berriman, Serm. 111; Stillingfleet, “‘ Disc. on the Trin.” 
Pref. and ch. vii; Waterland, 111. 410. and v. 231. 


2 


Mosheim, 
Cent. 11. ch. 
v. sect. 13. 


John i. 2. 


Tillotson, 
Serm. 1. on 
John i. 14. 


See Gill, ch. 
Vill. 
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flesh,” not to be the entire nature of the Father, but only 
a portion of it, or an attribute’. 

The Sabellians, in their anxiety to maintain the divine 
unity, while giving its true weight to one portion of St 
John’s words, overlooked the purport of the other, and the 
clear testimony given by it to the general language of the 
New Testament, which makes the Son distinct from the 
Father. ‘The Word” is said to have been “with God;” 
a communion which necessarily requires two subjects. And 
the expression is straightway repeated; ‘The same was in 
the beginning with God ;” to mark the truth the more point- 
edly, it is thought, and prevent the misconception, that be- 
cause “the Word” is truly “God” as the Father is, he 
is also the same person. Moreover, the Son is said to be 
“sent” by the Father, and to “come forth” from him: the 
Father addresses the Son, and the Son the Father: the 
Father ‘ glorifies” the Son, and the Son the Father. There 
is scarcely any mode of speech by which a distinction of per- 
sons is made known, which is not employed of them: so that 
this heresy is in manifest contradiction to the Gospel’. 

The Arians’ equally misinterpreted the language of St 


1 These nearly resembled the Unitarians of that day, who held Jesus to be a 
mere man, but thus divinely inhabited. See Mosheim, Cent. 11. ch. v. sect. 21; 
and Waterland, v. 230. 

This was also the view of Dr Lardner, and some modern Unitarians, as will 
be presently stated. 

2 The heresy most directly opposed to the Sabellians, was that of the 
“ Tritheists.” But as they construed the language of St John as we do, they 
do not properly come under our present consideration. They held ‘‘ the Word” 
to be truly “‘ God,” and to be a distinct person from the Father. But they ran 
into the error of making him distinct in swbstance as well as in person, so as to be 
wholly separate in nature, without any real union. They held the same of the 
Holy Ghost; and thus made three Gods, against the manifest sense of Scrip- 
ture. Wall, Hist. of Inf. Bapt. 11.128; Bingham, Orig. Eccl. B. x. ch. iii; 
x1ui1. ch. ii; Stillingfleet, Preface to Disc. on the Trin.; and Berriman, pp. 
136, 7, and 317, 8. Mr Gibbon gives a succinct statement of the doctrines of 
these two sects, and of the Arians, in his “ Decline and Fall,” ch. xxi. There 
was also another sect called 7'viformians, who supposed the divine substance 
to be divided amongst the three persons of the Trinity, so that they are three 
parts of one whole. Bingham’s Orig. Eccl. B. x111. ch. ii. 

3 For the doctrines of Arius and his followers, who were much divided in 
opinion, see Mosheim, Cent. rv. ch. v3; Lardner, Credib. of Gospel History, 
Part 11. ch. lxix; Bull, D. F. N.; Berriman, Serm. 1v; Waterland’s first 
Def. of Qu. xv. and vol. v. ch. vi. 

See 


&, 
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John, but differently. 'They acknowledged that he clearly 
intimates the distinct personality of the Father and “the 
Word” (or ** Son of God”); and also that he characterizes 
the latter as “God.” But they thought to preserve the 
doctrine of the unity of the Godhead, by supposing the term 
‘** God” to be employed of “the Word,” in a different sense 
from that in which it belongs to the Father. They held that 
in the *‘ Word,” it implies a nature different from, and inferior 
to that of the Father; super-angelic indeed, but created 
out of nothing, as other creatures; and so, like them, de- 
structible *. 

Seripture (as has already been remarked) supplies no 
example of such a signification of the word ** God.” In fact, 
such a doctrine, while conceding the title, takes away the 
nature. Or, supposing it true, Christ would be altogether 
a separate God from the Father, and there would be more 
Gods than one. Moreover, the worship of a creature’ would 
be revived, which it was one object of the Gospel revelation 
to abolish. 


See specimens of their creeds (and of their dishonesty) in Wall’s Hist. of Inf. 
Bapt. vol. 11. 349—355. 

For the modern Arians, see Waterland, Index to vol. 1. and to vol. 1113 and 
for their mode of interpreting the first chapter of St John’s Gospel, and the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, vol. v. c. viii; also, Tillotson, 
Serm. 1. on John i. 14. 


*# See Cudworth, rir. 155; Bull, D. F. N. sect. 1. c. i.n. 3,43 Berriman, 
Serm.1v. There were anciently some who held “ the Son’”’ to be of a different 
substance from the Father, created, but not (é& ovx dvTwv) “out of nothing.”’ 
They were called Semi-Arians. Bull, D. F. N. sect. 11. c. ix. n. 113 sect. iv. 
c.iv.n. 83; and Waterl. Def. of Qu. x11r. It is justly argued against them, 
that between God and creature there can be no middle nature. Dr 8S. Clarke 
avows this Semi-Arian notion (Scr. Doctr. Part 11. § xiv). It is however related 
of him, that he consented, at the request of Queen Caroline (wife of George Ist), 
to discuss his views with a learned Trinitarian, in her presenee. The latter also 
acquiesced, and at the close of Dr Clarke’s exposition, desired a categorical answer 
to one question—a simple affirmative, or negative. Clarke assented. The question 
was, whether the Father can annihilate the Son and the Holy Ghost. He de- 
clined to give an answer. An affirmative would have declared them creatures ; 
a negative, God. (See Van Mildert’s Life of Dr Waterland, p. 102, note.) 

5 The ancient Christians made this objection to the Arians, that they 
paganized Christianity, by restoring creature-worship, See Cudworth, 111. 
199—206. 

See this argument in Whitby’s Tract, pp. 53—58; Potter, pp. 65—69; 
Waterland’s first and second Def. of Qu. xv1. 
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Matt. viii. 
25. 
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The Socinians' allowed that “the Word” is represented 
as a person, and other than the Father, and that he is called 
“God,” and that Christ is ntended by this name, But they 
put a figurative construction upon the whole passage. They 
believed Christ to have been a mere man, born of a virgin by 
the special intervention of God, guided by his Spirit, and 
endowed with his authority while on earth; and now to 
exercise in heaven the whole dominion kaa sovereignty of 
God over the world, and to be ordained the J udge of all; 
and that on these grounds only he is called by St John 
“God”; that it is merely a title of office, and not belonging 
to him by any superiority of nature to man. They regarded 
him as a proper object of worship and prayer, which they 
considered to have been addressed to him by his disciples, 
even on earth. They required his name to be mentioned 
with the same reverence as that of the Father, and considered 
every word spoken by him, or by his apostles, as of divine 
authority. And they held none for Christians who refuse 
the worship of him. 

They denied his pre-existence. They understood the as- 
sertion of St John, that “the Word was in the beginning 
with God,” to mean, that Christ, before he commenced his 
ministry, was taken up bodily to Heaven, to the presence 
of God, to receive his instructions. In this way they ex- 
plamed the many allusions to his “coming down from 
Heaven.” And they interpreted his creation of ‘all things,” 
of the moral renovation of man, by his pure precepts. 

This doctrine, like that of the Arians, is opposed to 
the whole tenor of the Scriptures, which forbid to wor- 
ship any being, save him who is ¢ruly God. It teaches to 
‘serve the creature besides the Creator”’—the very sin of 
the Gentiles. ‘To avoid (says Tillotson) the shadow and 


‘ For the opinions of Socinus and his followers, see Toulmin’s ‘“‘ Life of 
Socinus,”’ ch. iii, sect. 113 and, especially as to his interpretation of this chapter, 
Appendix 1; Racovian Catechism (or Rees’s Translation) sect. Iv; sect. v. 
ch. i; and sect. vi. and vir; Mosheim, Cent. xvi. sect. 111. Part 11. ch. iv; 
Stillingfleet, ‘* Disc. on the Trin.’’ ch. viii; Tillotson, Sermons on John i. 14; 
Whitby’s Tract; Berriman, Serm. vir; Gill, ch. vii. 

Dr 8. Clarke condemns the Socinian interpretation of St John’s language “as 
forced and unnatural.”’ Ser. Doctr. No. 535. 
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appearance of a plurality of Deities, they really run into it, 


and for any thing that I can see, into downright idolatry.” Soran 


Bishop Stillingfleet justly remarks, that ‘it is more reason- 
able to suppose such a condescension in the ‘Son of God’ to 
‘take upon him the form of a servant,’ for our advantage, 
than that a mere man should be exalted to the honour and 
worship which belong to God.” 

Of the Unitarians (who, like the Arians, were much di- 
vided in opinion) some, as Paul of Samosata, and Photinus, 
of the ancients (and Dr Lardner of the moderns) interpreted 
St John’s meaning, in part, after the Sabellian views. Un- 
like the Shannan they admitted that by the phrase “in 
the beginning,” is intended, from everlasting and that 
the word “God,” in the phrase “was God,” is employed 
in the same full sense, as in the previous part of the verse ; 
and that the creation®, ascribed to “the Word,” is that 
of the world. But by “the Word,” they understood not 
a person, distinct from the Father, but a mere’ attribute 
of the Father—his reason. 

They held Christ to have been a mere man, born mi- 
raculously of a virgin, largely inspired by God’s Spirit, com- 


2 For Paul, see Bull, J. E. Cx c. ili, n. 5; for Photinus, Wall, 11. 353; 
Lardner, vol. 1v. 361—368 ; Pearson, p. 154, and note f; for both, Moshem, 
Cent. 111. ch. v. sect. 15, aid Cent, tv. ch. v. sect. 19; Stilingteers *¢ Disc. on 
the Trin.”? ch. iv; Berriman, Serm. 111. and v. 

For Dr Lardner’s opinions, see his “ History of St John,” (v1. 215); “ Letter 
on the Logos,” (xr. 9497); his Sermon on John xx. 17, (x. 384); and the 
third of his ‘¢ Posthumous Discourses on the Trinity,” (x. 618). For some 
Unitarian schemes, subsequent to that of Socinus, see Berriman, Serm. vitr. 


° Dr 8. Clarke thus remarks upon this interpretation of “* The Word; “It 
is with great violence to the text, and to the whole scope of the Gospel, that the 
Sabellian, and some Socinian writers (whose notions, though seemingly most 
contrary, yet in reality amount, in the end, to the same thing) expound this 
passage of the Internal Reason, or Wisdom of God. In the beginning was 
Reason, and Reason was with God, &c. As if the person who came to be 
isenwtate for us, and to die for our sins, was nothing but an attribute of the 
Father, without any real being.”’ (Script. Doctr. No. 535.) 

On the other hand, Dr Lardner treats the Arian interpretations of Dr Clarke 
with little respect, saying they are ‘ generally false.” (‘* Letter on the Logos,” 
Works, vol. x1. 112.) 

So little harmony is there among those who dissent from the natural, obvious 
meaning of St John’s language. See also Waterland, vol, 1. 252255; vol. rv. 
third and fourth Letters to Mr Staunton; and v. 231—233. 


Time ils. 


John i. 1, 2. 


John i. &. 


John i. 14. 


Rey. xix. 13. 
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missioned by him and empowered to work miracles, while 
on earth; and on these grounds alone, and not on account 
of any superiority of nature, called the “Son of God.” 

But what probability is there, that St John would, in 
a plain history of Christ, take pains to inform us that ‘“ Rea- 
son was in the beginning with God, and was God”? that 
the Baptist ‘‘ was not” the reason of God, but “was sent 
to bear witness” of it? What propriety in the assertion, 
that ‘“ Reason was made flesh”—took to itself the whole 
nature of man? How is Christ, in this sense, called ‘“‘the 
Word,” since his ascension? Is this figurative sense of the 
term consistent with the style of the rest of St John’s 
Gospel? Does it form a natural introduction to it? 

Others of the Unitarians' (and with these the moderns 
chiefly concur) rejected everything supernatural concerning 
Christ, both as to his birth and his powers, whether on earth 
or in heaven. They regarded him as a mere man, instructed 
of God to declare his counsels. And this is what they under- 
stood by his being “God,” and “ with God.” They held him 
excellent, morally, but not otherwise difiering from mankind 
in general. But then they were driven to reject the Gospel 
of St John altogether, and not only that of St John, but 
those of St Mark and St Luke, and the beginning of that of 
St Matthew. 

All, save the last, bear testimony to the truth. The 
preponderating conviction in their mind was that of the 
‘“‘unity of God.” They had no prepossession in favour of 
Christ's divinity ; on the contrary, it was the stumbling- 


1 For the ancient Unitarians, and their method of dealing with Scripture, see 
Bull, J. E. C. ¢. vii. n. 93 Wilson, c. xiv; Berriman, p. 82—84. 

For the moderns, see the various important points in which they dissent from 
the Socinians, in Rees’s notes to his translation of the Racovian Catechism, es- 
pecially sect. rv. and sect. v. ch. i. Dr Rees also expressly disclaims for him- 
self, and Unitarians generally, the doctrine of Dr Lardner, as to the miraculous 
conception of Christ. See note, p. 53; and the authorities to whom he refers. 

Channing seems to take rather higher views. See ‘‘ Disc. on the Dedic. of 
the Second Congregational Unitarian Church,” and his ‘* Objections to Unitarian 
Christianity considered.’? Works, vol. 1. 39] and 571. 

For their method of dealing with Scripture, see notes B and C, Sermon trv, 
and the references there made; and for some of their interpretations, Bishop 
Burgess, Tracts, 86—88. 
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block in their way. They gaw it, however, in Scripture, 
in its direct, obvious sense. 'They dared not to neglect it, 
for they acknowledged “all Scripture to be given by in- 2Tim.iii..6. 
spiration of God.” They sought, therefore, to reconcile 
its language with the unity of God, by warping it to an 
agreement with that doctrine, each after the manner that 
best suited their fancy. The nature of Christ was the 
grand subject of heresy. It was the mode in which Christ 
is to be regarded as “God,” that formed the distinctive 
character of the Sabellian, the Arian, and the Socinian 
schemes. That doctrine, which each sought to shape to 
their particular views, must have been regarded by all as 
prominent in Scripture; and, since it formed the ground 
of their dissent from the great mass of Christians, must 
have been generally received. The objections® urged against 
the prevailing creed by those who, on different grounds, 
dissented from it, and the arguments by which the Fathers 
of the Church rebuked their errors, clearly prove what the 
established creed really was. 

Even the Unitarians bear testimony to the existence 
of our doctrine in the Scriptures, by the necessity which 
they have felt of rejecting a great portion of Scripture, or 
of tampering with it, or denying its inspiration. 

From these conflicting interpretations we must select 


® Mr Wall remarks; ‘People’s meaning about a doctrine is never better 
perceived, than by observing, in some dispute about it, how and with what reasons 
one side attacks, and how the other answers.” And he then proceeds to apply 
this remark to different heresies, and so to establish that the doctrine of the early 
Church was that which we hold. See his argument, “Hist. of Inf. Bapt.” 
vol. 11. 124, &c. 

The Sabellians professed not to dissent from the Church in making but one 
person in the Godhead. The Church, then, must have held an wnity in the God- 
head, in some sense. 

The Arian professed not to dissent from the Church, in regarding three 
entirely distinct beings, as each God (though unequal in nature). 

_ The Church, then, must have also held a Trinity in the Godhead, in some 
sense. Here then we have, confessedly, a Trinity and an Unity, as the doctrine 
of the Church. 

Again: the Sabellians called the orthodox, Tvitheists: they understood them, 
then, to hold a Trinity, in some sort. . 

The Arians reproached the orthodox, as Sabellians : they understood them, 
then, to hold an unity, in some sense. The same conclusion follows, as before. 


@See latter 
part of 
Serm. 11. 


Locke, vi. 
152, 254. 
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one, if we will not receive St John’s language in its plain, 
natural purport, supported by a vast variety of concurrent 
testimony throughout Scripture; and by the consentient faith 
of the great body: of the Christian Church, from the time 
of the apostles to the present day. 

Moreover, between these different sects, the whole of 
St John’s language is allowed to bear the sense which we 
ascribe to it. The Sabellians own “the Word” to be de- 
scribed by him as truly God; the Arians, that “the Word” 
is a person distinct from the Father; both, that the creation 
of the world is represented as his work; and that he was 
incarnate in Jesus Christ. The Socinians admit that the 
whole power and authority of God are ascribed to him; 
that pra. yer and worship are to be directed to him, and 
that he is held up as the future Judge of man. Thus 
every article of the doctrine which we ground on this lan- 
guage of St John is conceded as the true purport of it. 
Each of these sects rejects a portion of our interpretation ; 
but between them the whole is acknowledged. 

It is no light testimony to the meaning of St John, 
that the bitter and learned enemy of Christianity, the Em- 
peror Julian (in the 4th century) found no other way of 
evading its authority for the divinity of Christ, than by 
gratuitously supposing that, owing to the already general 
belief of this doctrine among Christians before St John 
wrote, he, to curry favour with them, inserted in his gospel , 
this language declaratory of it. See Waterland, vol. v. . 
179—180; Berriman, p. 38. 


Nore P. (p. 36.) 


See note K, for the doctrine of the Cerinthians and 
the Docetee. Whether or no St Paul had these doctrines 
here in view, or whether or no St John had in his gospel, 
it is confessed on all hands, that the jirst and second epistles 
of the latter are directed against them. And it is neces- 
sary to bear this in mind, in order to get at the true 
meaning of much of his language in them. 

It is to be remembered, thi ali the epistles of the New 
Testament were written to believers—to persons already per- 


‘ 
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suaded of the fundamental truths of the Gospel. There is 
no question in them of formally teaching first principles, 
such as, that Jesus is the Messiah, &e.; but the aim of 
them is to “enlarge these by new illustrations, or to rebuke 
errors ’—‘‘to resolve doubts, and reform mistakes.” The Locke. 
persons addressed by St John, are, his “little children ”— 1 John ii. 1; 
his disciples, such as “believe in the name of the Son of i !83¥:!3: 
God.” The persons condemned are not unbelievers, such as 
deny Jesus to be the Messiah ; but erroneous teachers, who had 
“gone out from them ”—who had been disciples, but would 1John ii.19. 
not “continue” in the “truth as it is in Jesus ”—but set up 
other doctrines than they had been taught. Such were the 
Cerinthians, who held Jesus and Christ to be distinct beings, 
not united indissolubly in one person; but that the Divine 
Christ only resided occasionally in the man Jesus*, just as babe pote 
the Holy Spirit in the prophets. Such, again, were the 
Docetze, who did not believe in the reality of Jesus at all; 
but that what seemed a man was only an apparition, of 
which the Divine Christ availed himself, to bring his presence 
under the notice of man’s vision. 
When, then, St John proclaims, “‘ Whosoever believeth 1 Jonn v.1. 
that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God ;” or, on the other 
hand; ‘“ Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus is 
the Christ?” he is holding up, not the comparative merit 
of believers and unbelievers in Jesus as the Messiah; but of a 
true and an erroneous faith touching his nature. He is 
setting up the truth against those who separate Jesus from 
Christ, and make them two natures not perfectly united, 
and proclaiming Jesus Christ as one Person, viz. God in- 
carnate. ‘So when he says, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall confess, that 1Jonniy.15. 
Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him;” the praise 
is of those who own the human and divine natures to have 
been indissolubly united in one being; who acknowledge 
Jesus and Christ to be one person. 
The same language, addressed to unbelievers, has a Very Acts xvii. 3. 
different purport. To such, it simply announces Jesus for 
the Messiah; the son of Mary for the promised Saviour. 
And this distinction must be carefully observed. It is one 
of the most striking examples, to shew that “if we would stitingncet, 
understand the New Testament aright, we must fix in our‘ °* 
14 
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minds a true scheme of the state of the controversies of that 
time ;” that a knowledge of the opinions and circumstances 
to which the sacred writers address themselves, is essential to 
a right apprehension of their meaning; for that these make 
a part of their meaning. 
1 John iv. 25 In like manner, when St John says, “Every spirit that 
. confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 18 of God; 
and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh, is not of God ;” he is proclaiming the true incar- 
nation of the Son of God, against those who believed that 
he did not really assume a human nature, but only a 
shadowy resemblance of it, and of course denied a real 
eJomy. crucifixion. It was against such “ deceivers,” that he re- 
Johni.14, peats the doctrine of his gospel, and appeals to the evidence 
1Johni.l. GF his own senses, as of all those who had conversed with 
Jesus, and “seen and handled” of “ the Word of Life.” 

In vain, therefore, Unitarians catch at the mere sound of 
these words, as if they were intended to censure those who 
assigned to Christ any nature besides that of the flesh. 
Such could never be the aim of St John, the prominent 
doctrine of whose gospel is the divinity of the Saviour. 
See Bull, J. E. C. c. ii. n. 5—9. Waterland, vol. v. 
187—-195, and the authorities referred to in note K. 

The Socinians admit St John to have respect to these 
heresies, in his epistles, though they put a different con- 
struction on his language. See Rees’s Racov. Catech. sect. 
rv. note 25, of Ben. Wissowatius. 


Norz Q. (p. 37.) 


The meaning of the word apmaryyuoy is much disputed. 
On the whole, the most ancient interpretation seems to be the 
most generally approved; viz. “a thing to be snatch’d at” 
—“to be eagerly laid hold of.” Thus the meaning of this 
passage would be, that Christ, though subsisting in the true 
nature of God, was not impatient to exhibit himself as 
such, but content for awhile (on account of the end pro- 
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posed, “the joy that was set before him,” of our salvation) Heb. xii. 2. 
to appear in the humbler form of man. On this point, as 

well as for the general scope of this passage, see Tillotson, 

Serm. m. on John i. 14; Pearson, pp. 155—159; Bishop 
Burnett, Art. 1.; Waterland, vol. 1. 12 ; 1. 96—100; Bull, 

D. F. N. sect. 1. ¢. iii. n, 4; ©. iv. n. 73> Pri et Ap. Tr. 

e. vin. 19; Dr S. Clarke, No. 934; comp. Dr Knight, ch. 

i. No. 984; Potter, sect. rv. ; Wardlaw, note N. 

_ Dr Lardner gives the Orthodox, Arian, and Unitarian 
version of the whole passage (the latter being his own), in 
his ‘‘ Posthumous Discourses on the Trinity,” from this text. 
(vol. x.) 


Nore R. (p. 88.) 


See, for the Socinian version, Racov. Catech. sect. tv. 
ch. i; and for the Unitarian, Lardner’s “Letter on the 
Logos” (vol. x1. 89); and “Posthumous Discourses on the 
Trinity,” Dise. iv. (vol. x.) 

See also Wardlaw (p. 46), who quotes the paraphrase 
of Mr Belsham, on the parallel passage, 2 Cor. viii. 9; “He 
was rich in miraculous powers, which it was at his option to 
employ for his own benefit.” At his option! as if God, to a 
mere /uman messenger (such as Mr Belsham supposes Christ 
to have been) had parted with the control of the supernatural 
powers which he had entrusted to him. 

He refers to the similar explication of the editors of 
the “ Improved Version,”—the Unitarian text. See again 
Wardlaw, pp. 155—159. 

Surely if the Apostle had intended to express the Uni- 
‘arian view, he might have found language a little nearer 
to it. 


Nore S. (p. 388.) 


It is not meant, that divine honour was now, for the 
Jirst time, Christ’s due; but that a new occasion now arose 
14—2 


See Bull, Pr. 
et Ap. Tr. c. 
vi. n. 16—20. 


Rom. iii. 28. 
James ii. 21, 


24.) Ke 
Matt. xii. 37. 
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for it, grounded on his new relation to us, in the recent 
character of Redeemer. Comp. John xvii. 5. with Rev. v. 
9—14. 

In John v. 22, 23, Judgment is assigned as a new cause 
of honour to him. 

So in the Old Testament, often, and in Rey. iv. 11, 
creation is assigned as a ground of honour to the Father: 
and in Exod. xx. 2, 3, and Deut. v. 6, 7, his having 
redeemed the Israelites from slavery. Yet the Father had 
been what he is, without the creation; and to be honoured, 
without this mercy to his chosen people. 

In like manner, for a particular occasion, one of several 
concurrent causes is frequently expressed in Scripture, se- 
parately, without its being intended to assert its sole efficacy. 
Justification is ascribed, separately, to faith, to works, to 
words. 

See Waterland, first Def. of Qu. xvm.; Pearson, 188— 
193. There is a full explication of this passage in Bishop 
Bull, Pr. et Ap. Tr. c, vi. n. 21—29. 


Norec ls apd) 


“ According to the Spirit of Holiness,” denotes Christ's 
divine nature, as, “according to the flesh” does his human 
nature. 

Bull states that the title of “‘ Spirit”, and “ Holy Spirit ” 
(as meaning their divinity) was, in imitation of Scripture, 
often applied by the early Fathers of the Church, to each 
Person in the Trinity, D. F. N. sect. 1 ¢. i. n. 5; and 
that “The Spirit ” in’ Christ, both in the usage of Scripture, 
and of the ancients, frequently denotes the divine nature in 
hima) A.C. we. gs ae, By. aN -2D, 071 | 

“The Son of David according to the flesh, the Son of 
God in divinity and power,” is an expression of Ignatius, and 
seems a direct paraphrase of this text. See Wilson, p. 244. 
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Nore V. (p. 42.) 


Bull refers to Ignatius, Justin, and Irenzus, as arguing 
that it was absolutely necessary for the Saviour and Mediator 
between God and Man, to be both God and Man. 

He adds, that this was the common sentiment of the 
early Christian Fathers. J. E. C. c. vii. n. 5. Waterland 
refers to Justin and Irenzus, vol. v. 241—2. 

“Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given.” Is. ix.6. 
“Christ is called a child in respect to his human, a son with 
respect to his divine nature. The title of “ Wonderful” 
refers to the wonderful mystery of the two-fold nature in 
the Son of God, and is well explained by Rev. xix. 12, 
where it is said of this person, that he had @ name 
written, which no man knew but himself.’ Vitringa. See 
Dodd’s Bible, ad loc. 


Allix, 221. 
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Norn A. (p. 45.) 


Tue clearness and directness of the language of St Paul 
(as of that of St John) perplexes those who dispute the 
doctrine of Christ’s perfect divinity. But unless his words 
bear the meaning we put upon them, we are at a loss to 
discover any reasonable motive for his employing them. 
That such is their obvious, natural purport, cannot be denied. 
They who would assign any other sense to them, do not find 
it in the ordinary force of such expressions, or in any modi- 
fication of it suggested by the context, but by considerations 
altogether extrinsic. They allow themselves to decide what 
should be the scope of the Apostle, rather than take it from 
his words. Hence different sects adopt different interpre- 
tations; and there is no certain, and hence no useful in- 
struction derived. Yet surely such language was intended 
to be the vehicle of important truth. To no other truth 
than that which it obviously expresses, and which we receive 
from it, was such language so well adapted as to account 
for its selection; at the certain risk, moreover, of pernicious 
misconstruction; as ours is, if it b¢ a misconstruction. (See 
Serm. 1. note O.) 


Norze B. (p. 46.) 


The ancient Jews (before the time of Christ) believed 
in the eternity of the ‘“ Logos” or “ Word,” in whom they 
looked for the Messiah; and on the strength of this text, 
as well as others. (See note L, Serm. 1.) 

It is contended that these expressions of Micah are not 
always intended to denote an absolute eternity. But the lan- 
guage is the same as that employed of the Father. Comp. 
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Ps. lv. 19; Hab. i. 12; Ps. xe. 2; xciii. 2; also Heb. xii. 8, 
with Rey. i. 8. It is not customary in Scripture to describe 
the divine attributes in formal and definite propositions. 

Dr S. Clarke admits that Prov. viii. was understood of 
Christ, by all the early Christian Fathers. (Sermon on 
1 Cor. xu. 4, 5, 6, vol. vi. 118.) 

We shall shortly see Christ’s own assertions as to his 
eternal existence. On this doctrine, see Bull, D. F. N. sect. 
ux; Potter, sect. 1v; and Waterland, vol. mu. Serm. vu; 
and first and second Def. of Qu. vu. Waterland comes to 
this conclusion: ‘“‘ The proof of the Son’s eternity stands 
upon the same foot in Scripture with the proof of the 
Father’s, and is expressed in as strong words.” 

Dr S. Clarke admits that “the Scripture, in declaring 
the Son’s derivation from the Father, never makes mention 
of any limitation of time, but always supposes and affirms 
him to have existed with the Father, from the beginning, 
and before all worlds.” And he censures those who, “ pre- 
tending to be wise above what is written, and intruding into 
things they have not seen, presume to affirm that there was 
a time when the Son was not.” (Seript. Doctr. Pt. II. sect. 
XV. XVI.) 


Nore C. (p. 50.) 
Mr Locke, seeing that St Mark (viii. 29) and St Luke Reas. of 


S- 
(ix. 20), in sShetne this same conversation, make Peter tianity, 


merely to reply; “Thou art the Christ,” or ‘the Christ 556. 
of God;” would infer that the words, as recorded by St 
Matthew, ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
amount but to the same thing as the single assertion; “Thou 

art the Christ.” 

But this is by no means a st conclusion. The Evan- 
gelists, not writing to the same people, or with the same 
immediate view, do not always quote the same conversations 
of Christ, or introduce the same circumstances ; or, if quoting 
the same conversations, do not always report them with the 
same fulness. Something of this is admitted by Mr Locke, Vol. vis 187; 
on another occasion, who grounds on it an argument of their ‘ 


Pp. 70, 71. 
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sincerity, since it shews that there was no concert between 
them. Hence it is never safe to conclude, that one of them 
who tells what another has omitted, means nothing by his 
supplement. 

That such an inference would be erroneous in the present 
instance, is established by a fact acutely observed upon by 
Mr Wilson. ‘The two evangelists who omit the latter clause 
of the confession of Peter, “the Son of the living God,” also 
omit the remarkable words of our Saviour in reply; ‘‘ Mesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
as in Heaven: thus shewing their perfect knowledge to which 
clause these words applied; and that this clause had a far dif- 
ferent sense from the other, which merely owned Jesus for 
the ‘“ Christ.” It was the confession of him as ‘“ the Son 
of God,” which alone was inspired from Heaven. Besides, 
many had already anticipated Peter in the confession of 
Jesus as the Messiah. See John i. 41, 45, 49, and iv. 29, 42. 
It was in this character the apostles had all along devoted 
themselves to him. 

The assertions of Christ in Luke x. 22, wherein ignorance 
is imputed both of the Father and the Son, must regard their 
natural relation. When it is said; “No one knows who the 
Father is but the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
him ;” it cannot be intended that no one knows who God is ; 
but that no one knows him in his true relation of Father, 
to a Son in his own proper nature. And so as to “the 
Son;” the ignorance of him is in ¢his character, not in 
that of the Messias, in which he was already known to 
many. (See Sermon m. note N.) 


Norm Dip. 50-) 


Bull considers these words as by no means an unmeaning 
repetition of the preceding assertion, but as having express 
view to the errors of the Cerinthians. These heretics, who 
grafted so much of their former superstition on the Gospel, 
that they are rather to be considered as Pagans than Chris- 
tians, held that the world was the work of inferior spirits, 
independently of the supreme God. To confute them, St 
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John is thought to have expressly stated, that all things 
were made by “the Word”—himself “God,”—and that 
even the spirits or angels themselves were his work, no 
creature being created but by him. Some are of opinion 
that the words of St Paul (Col. i. 16) have reference to 
the same erroneous doctrine. See Bull, J. E. C. ¢. ii. n. As 
Waterland, vol. v. 182. 

The words of St Paul, in the verse preceding that just 
alluded to, have given occasion to much discussion: dé éo7t Col. i. 15. 
(eixwv Tov Qcov tov aopatov) TpwTOToKOS TAGS KTiGEws— 
“who is (the image of the invisible God) the Jirst-born of 
every creature.” Our version is ambiguous, and seems to 
include Christ among the creatures, alJ of whom, it is yet 
said, he made; so that this cannot have been intended. 

The real meaning of the passage in the original is, “born 
before the whole creation,’ agreeably to v. 17; “He is before 
all things ;” and to Johni. 1. This use of the superlative 
for the comparative is instanced in John i. 15, where 1 PWT OS 
pov is properly rendered, “before me.” 

Wall gives an extract from the creed of Eusebius, pre- 
sented to the council of Nice, as one which had been always 
used in his diocese of Caesarea. It contains the above words, 
and immediately after them, what may be considered as a pa- 
raphrase of them ; 7 p0 TavTwy awvwv ex TOU PEov [lat pos 
yeryevynuevoy, “begotten of God the Father before all 
worlds.” Wall, vol. u. 348. 

Bishop Burgess supports this meaning of the words from 
Hermas: “ Antiquior omni creatura.” Tracts, p- 241, note. 

Pearson puts a like construction on them, p- 148. 

So Waterland, vol. 1. 35, and again 91. 

Bull gives the views of Athanasius on this passage. D. 
I’. N. sect. mr. c. ix. n. 9. 

Horsley says the words are equivalent to 6 Tey Geis po 
maons KTicews, “ He who was born, or begotten, before any 
creation, or before any thing was made.” 

Whitby represents the meaning to be, “ Christum pree 
mundo genitum, et creaturis omnibus antiquiorem ;” and, as 
he adds, “Secundum unanimem antiquorum omnium sensum.” 
(Tract, p. 40.) 

Dr 8S. Clarke says: “It is observable, that St Paul does 
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not here call our Saviour zpwtoxtic Tov raons KTITEWS— 
the first created of all creatures; but 7 pwTOTOKOY; WT. Ke 
the first-born of every creature; the first-begotten before all 
creatures; signifying that he was (before the creation of 
things) rexess—brought forth—produced by, or derived from 
the Father, but not declaring in what manner.” (Ser. Doctr. 
No. 9387.) 

Tillotson suggests, in addition to the above interpreta- 
tions, that the “first-born” being also the “heir,” the word 
came to haye the sense of property or dominion, and may 
be understood so here, and rendered, “Lord of the whole 
Creation.” (Serm. 1. and nu. on John 1. 14.) 

So also Potter (p. 140.) 

Dr Gill would throw the accent on the penult, (7pwTo- 
toxos), and render, “The first parent, bringer-forth, or pro- 
ducer, of every creature. (ch. vi). 

In Dodd’s Bible, after the above interpretations, it 1s 
suggested that the word may be meant to express that Christ 
produced all the creatures of the world as his first effort of 
creative power; in the sense in which the word is applied to 
animals bringing forth their jirst young. Reference is made 
to Homer, Iliad P. 9. 


Nore EK. (p. 51.) 


The same prepositions (dra and eis), which are rendered 
“by,” and “for,” in this place, are employed of the Mather, 
with reference to the creation, in Rom. xi. 36; and the 
former again, in Heb. ii. 10. Whatever kind of authorship, 
then, is ascribed by them to him, must needs be intended by 
them of the Son. See, Waterland, 1. 132; 1.28; Gill, ch. vi. 


Nore F. (p. 53.) 


For the force of the argument for the divinity of our 
Lord from the worship required for him, see Waterland, 
first and second Def. of Qu. xvi. xvu. and xvur; Potter, 
beg. of sect. 1v; Bull, Pr. et Ap. Tr. c. vi; Whitby’s 
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Tract, c. i. sect. 1—x; Wardlaw, 119—134; Mr Wm. 
Hey’s Tract, p. 24, &e. 
The distinctive mark of Christians, before they took this 
name, was, that they “called upon the name of the Lord” dctsix. 14, 


: ; Xxil. 16. 
(** Jesus Christ”). 1 Cor. i. 2. 


2Tim. ii. 22. 

Whitby (Tract, c. i. sect. vi.) shews that this expres- 
sion implies prayer and worship, referring to 1 Kings xvii. 
24; 2 Kings v. 11; Ps. exvi. 13, 17; and other texts. 

Not only the Arians, but the Socinians, fully admit the 
force of the texts which direct prayer to be offered to Christ, 
and his possession of those present attributes and powers, 
which enable him to hear, and to grant the petitions ad- 
dressed to him. 

The latter allege examples of prayer offered to him by buke xvii. 5. 
his Apostles, while he was on earth. 25. 

Socinus did not allow the character of Christian to 
those who refused this worship of our Lord. He held 
public disputations with those who denied its propriety, and 
conducted the prosecution of one opponent of this doctrine, 
who died in prison. See Toulmin’s Life of him, ch. 1. sect. 
11; his “ Disputatio de Adoratione Christi,” with Francken, 
and his “Theses et Antitheses,” presenting the opposite 
arguments of David and himself. Also, Rees’s Rac. Cat. 
sect. v. ch. i; and Stillingf. Disc. on the Trin. ch. viii. 

Waterland, Potter, Bull, and Whitby, (as above referred 
to) shew the inconsistency of these admissions of the Arians 
and Socinians, with any view of Christ’s nature, short of his 
perfect deity. 

See also note C, Sermon 1; and note R of this Sermon. 


Nore G, (p. 53.) 


The word Gcov—* God,” is not in the original text, but 
is supplied in our version, and accordingly printed in italics. 
The sense is more consistent without it, and the proof of 
Christ’s divinity from prayer offered to him, is equally sup- 
ported by this passage. It is clearly meant that he is called 
upon, who is addressed ; viz. the “ Lord Jesus.” 

Dr Whitby (Tract, p. 19) renders, ‘‘ invocantem et di- 
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centem (ei nempe quem invocabat”). Dr S. Clarke, simi-— 
larly (Script. Doctr. No. 691). See also Horsley, Tracts, 
p. 2383; and Wardlaw, p. 126. 

The Unitarians, to get over this clear authority for pray- 
ing to Christ, say; “ This address of Stephen to Jesus, when 
he actually saw him, does not authorise us to offer prayers to 
him, now that he is invisible” !!  “* Improved version,” note. 
See Wardlaw, 127, note, and his remarks. 


Notre H. (p. 54.) 


Dr Whitby says, that O¢o7ns—Godhead—never has the 
meaning of divine gifts or doctrine, but only of the very 
nature and essence of God; and that it could not, in the sense 
of gifts or doctrine, with propriety be said, caToiceiy TwnaTiKos, 
to dwell bodily in Jesus. He refers to the authority of Ter- 
tullian, Origen, and others. Tract, c. i. sect. 25. 

See also Waterland, vol. 1.156, 8; and Wm. Hey’s Tract, 
102—104. Whitby, after adopting the Arian views of Dr 
S. Clarke, endeavoured to escape from his previous declaration, 
and supposed wAnpwua to mean “the complete ability,” and 
Ocorns, “that divine person, who isGod.” “ Last Thoughts,” 
p. 99. 


Nore I. (p. 55.) 


Compare Exod. iii. 14, “The expression ‘I am’,” as here 
employed, not only denotes a present being, but a priority 
of existence, with a continuation of it to the present time.” 
Pearson, p. 143. 

“Before Abraham was, I am”—the obvious sense of 
which words (says Tillotson) is, that “he had a real ex- 
istence before Abraham was actually in being.” 

Again: “1 cannot but observe further, that our Saviour 
does not say, ‘before Abraham was, I was;’ but ‘ before 
Abraham was, I am’ ;” which is the. proper name of God, 
whereby is signified the eternal duration and permanency of 
his being. In which sense he (¢.¢. our Saviour) is said by 
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the apostle to the Hebrews, to be “the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” (Sermon m. on John i. 14.) 

The Socinians endeavour to evade the true force of this 
passage, by supposing our Lord to mean that he was, before 
Abraham's time, pre-existent in the divine foreknowledge and 
appointment. But this would not have enabled him to “ see 
Abraham,” which was the claim the Jews objected to him, 
and which they thought could not be true, on account of 
his youth ; and which he evidently intends to re-assert by 
these words. Tuus the Jews understood these words, and 
not as the Socinians. 

See Pearson and Tillotson as above; Whitby’s Tract, 
p- 115; Wardlaw, 84—89; Allix, p. 244. 

Dr S. Clarke rejects the Socinian interpretation as ‘“ lan- 
guid and unnatural;” and adds; ‘“ The plain meaning is, that 
Christ was really with God, in the beginning, and before the 
world was; agreeably to John i. 1, and xvi. 5.” 

He admits, too, that Christ may have intended also to 
insinuate, in the expression “fam,” his “ peculiar manner 
of existence; and his being that person in whom should be 
“the name of God” (“ Jehovah,” or, “l am”), Exod. xxii. 
21; ii. 14. (Seript. Doctr. No. 591). 


Nore K. (p. 57.) 


On this account, the resurrection of Christ 1s made so 
much of as an evidence. It is twice referred to by our 
Lord during his life, as preeminently “‘@ sign ;” and in one 
instance, as the “only sign.” (John ii. 18—21; Matt. xii. 
39, 40). 

Christ’s resurrection is, indeed, elsewhere ascribed to 
the Father: but only as the creatiow is said now to be of 
one, now of the other, because whatsoever the Son doeth, 
he is said to do it from the Father; and whatsoever the 
Father doth, he doth it by the Son. See Bull, J. EH. C. 
GAven. 5. 

It is argued by Unitarians, on the strength of Acts 
xiii. 82, 33, compared with Ps. i. 7, that what is intended 
by Christ’s being the ‘Son of God,” is merely, that ‘God 


John i. 1. 
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raised him from the dead.” But in Scripture, things are 
said ¢o be, when it is merely intended that they are then 
manifested, declared, which St Paul here shews to be the 
sense of Ps. ii. 7——“‘ declared to be the Son of God with 
power, by resurrection from the dead.” Christ had before 
been proclaimed to be the Son of God, at his baptism: he 
could not, then, /irst become so at his resurrection. See Bull, 
J. E. C.c. v. n. 7; Gill, c. vii; Waterland, 1. 9597, 
102. 


Nore L. (p. 58.) 


Dr Clarke admits, with respect to the parallel passage 
(Mark ii. 5—7), that our Lord “probably meant to give 
to his disciples some intimation, of what they could not 
then, but were afterwards to understand, that he was 
(Aoryos Ocos) that ‘“ Word (which) was in the beginning 
with God, and was God.” He quotes and translates a 
passage of Irenseus to this effect; ‘Our Lord, when he 
forgave sins, at the same time healed the man, and plainly 
declared who himself was. or if none can forgive sins 
but God only, and yet our Lord did forgive sins, and heal 
men; *tis plain that he was “the Word of God,” made the 
“Son of Man,” and receiving from his Father the power 
of forgiving sins, because he was man, and because he was 
God.” (See Doctr. No. 580.) Athanasius made much of ~ 
this text. See Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. B. xix. ch. i. 
sect. 1; also Allix, 240, who refers to Jer. xxxi. 34. 
Comp. Luke vii. 47—49; Acts vu. 60; Col. i. 13. 


Nore M. (p. 62.) 


That baptism should be adopted by John without ex- 
planation, as a mode of acknowledging his mission, is a proof, 
if any were wanted, of its being familiar to the Jews. 

For the arguments for the divinity of Christ from this 
text, see Waterland, vol. 1..Serm. viii; see also Stilling- 
fleet, ‘* Disc. on the Trin.” ch. ix. 
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For the explanation of certain passages in the Acts 
of the Apostles, where baptism is spoken of “in the name 
of the Lord Jesus” alone (meaning baptism into the Gospel 
dispensation, preached by him, but after this form, as pre- 
scribed by him), see Waterland’s Serm. as above; Light- 
foot, vol. ur. 184; vi. 891—416; xi. 364; Bingham, Orig. 
Eecl. B. x1. ch. iii; Wall’s Hist. of Inf. Baptism, m. 257, 
258; Pearson, p. 43, 364. 

It is clear from Acts xix. 1—5, that the Holy Ghost was 
included in the Apostolical form of Baptism, thus briefly 
alluded to as ‘“‘ baptism in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

For the history of the creeds successively employed in 
baptism, see Bull, J. E. C. c. iv. v. vi. with Grabe’s notes ; 
Wall’s Hist. of Inf. Bapt. vol. u. ch. Ix; Waterl. vol. 1. 
Serm. vir; Bingham, Orig. Hecl. B. x. ch. iv; and Berri- 
man. 


Nore N. (p. 68.) 


In Acts xx. 28, our version gives “ The Church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” Here the 
word “God,” referring to him who “ purchased the Church 
with his own blood,” is evidently imtended to designate 
Christ ; who, bemg both God and man, “purchased the Comp. Heb. 
Church” by what belonged to him in the latter nature. It 
is, therefore, another instance of his being called expressly, 

** God.” 

This reading of our version however is disputed, and 
Griesbach considers the authority of ancient manuscripts 
to be in favour of, xvpiov, rather than, Oe¢ov—“ the Church 
of the Lord,” rather than the Church of God. 

Pearson contends for our reading, p. 164 and note r; 

Mr Wilson gives the reasoning in its favour (p. 238, note) ; 
Waterland (vol. v. 39) refers to Mills in loc.; Dr J. Clarke 
does not decide against it (Script. Doctr. No. 538), though 
he would not interpret it as we do. See also Wardlaw, 
p- 153. 


“Church of God” is a customary expression in the New 1 So" i. 23. 
Testament; ‘‘ Church of the Lord,” is not so. soup he 
eee , : 


1193 
2 Cor. i. 1. 


Tr. p. 44; 
Burgess, 
246. 
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However, if we adopt the reading, ‘Church of the 
Lord,” it is still an example of what is here asserted; that 
the “Church,” which is called, ‘‘ of God,” is also represented 
as the *“* Church of Christ ;” for he is clearly intended under 
either title, in this text. 


Nore O. (p. 73.) 


It is argued, on the ground of grammatical construction, 
from there being but one article used, in the original (rou 
peryarou Geov Kal cwTnpos nuwv), that the titles, “ great 
God,” and, “our Saviour,” both designate one person, viz. 
Christ. If so, he is here called ‘“ great God.” 

Waterland reasons for this construction, and refers to 
several of the ancient Fathers in support of it, and states 
that there is no conflicting interpretation. Vol. mu. 128—I381. 

Bishop Burgess treats the question at length in his 
Tracts on the Div. of Christ. (See ‘“ Vindication of Mr 
Sharpe’s rule.”) 

Wardlaw refers to ‘“ Middleton on the Greek Article,” 
and also to the early Editions of the English Bible, and 
exposes the unfairness of the Unitarian Critics. (p. 76, and 
note F). Whitby reasons for this meaning, from the general 
form of expression, and refers to Clemens, and other early 
Fathers (Tract, p. 44). Bull also refers to Clemens. (D. F. 
N. sect. u. ¢. vi. n. 2). 

Other passages involving a similar construction, are Col. 
ili, 17; 1 Thess. 1. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 24; 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31; 
Eph. ‘vy. '20;-.2°Pet.aed.. Tf, ’in® Colin tah (an Seay a 
thanks unto God and the Father”), the same person be 
intended; why not in Tit. ii. 15, (“the appearance of the 
great God and our Saviour, Jesus Christ”)? especially since, 
as Whitby observes, when St Paul makes mention of any 
erupaveta (“appearance”) to be looked for, it is always that 
of Christ. See 2 Thess. 11. 8; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. wv. 1. 


Nore P. (p. 73.) 


See Luke i. 16, 17; iii. 4; comp. i. 76. See Serm 1, 
pp. 14—16. | 
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See Waterland, 1. 41; 1. 121—3; Pearson, pp. 186, 7 ; 
Horsley, p. 558; Allix, 236, 249, who refers to Luke ii. 11; 
Matt. xxviii. 6. 


Nore Q. (p. 77.) 


The Unitarians, sensible of the force of this argument, 
are driven to seek some evasion of it. They regard “ the rey. xv. 3. 
song of Moses, and the song of the Lamb,” as an allusion 
to worship offered by Christ to the Father in heaven, - (See 
‘Comparative View of the Scriptural Evidence for Unjta- 
rianism and Trinitarianism,” p. 36. London, 1823. Hunter). 

But the song is not said to be sung 6y Moses and the 
Lamb, but by those who had “gotten the victory.” Rey. xv. 2. 

Besides, the song of Moses was sung by him on earth. peut. xxii 
Consequently, whatever be meant by the “song of the Lamb” !!- 

—if any “ glorifying of his Father” by him—the inference gee yonn 
would be, that it also took place on earth. uss 

But the true purport is obvious. One song only is be- 
fore spoken of in connexion with the Lamb, and that ag 
sung, not by him to the Father, but in honour of him, by 
the “four and twenty elders.” To this, allusion is doubtless Rev. v. 8, 9, 
here made. Thus the words have a force directly opposite 
to that which Unitarians would assign to them. Praise 
is ascribed by them to the Father and the Lamb together, as 
“Lord God Almighty,” in the words of Moses and of the 
four and twenty elders. 

The pointed distinction between Moses and Christ, pp. 22, 93, 
already twice noticed, is preserved here. Moses is called *¢ 
the servant of God; not so Christ, though mentioned jn 
connexion with him. 


Nore R, (p. 80.) 


That the heathens acknowledged one supreme God and 
Creator, and that their idolatry consisted: in worshipping 
inferior deities with him, has been already stated (Sermon 1. 

15 


111. 199. 


111. 206. 
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p- 6, note.) See Cudworth. Intell. Syst. ch. 1v., especially 
vol. nm. 356—443. 

The sin of the Israelites, all along, was the same. 
They did not wholly neglect the worship of the true God, 
but associated the gods of the gentiles ‘‘in the honour due 
unto him only.” See 1 Sam. vii. 1 Kings xi. Such also was 
the religion of the mixed inhabitants of Samaria, after the 
captivity of the ten tribes. See 2 Kings xvii. 27—41. 

Dr Cudworth shews that the Arians were expressly 
charged by the orthodox fathers with having “ paganized 
and idolatrized” Christianity, by offering worship to Christ, 
while they held him to have been created by the Father, 
as other creatures, though superior to all. And this re- 
proach was held equally to apply to them, whether they 
paid the same worship to Christ as to the Father, or only 
an inferior worship. The same objection, therefore, applies 
to the Socinians also, who worship Christ as a man, ex- 
ercising in heaven the powers of God; but with a different 
worship from that which they offer to God himself. The 
objection applies, on the same ground, to the Romish worship 
of saints. Dr Cudworth draws this inference. His words 
are: “They who excuse themselves from being idolaters 
no otherwise than because they do not give that very 
same religious worship to saints and angels, which is peculiar 
to God Almighty, and consists in honourmg him as self- 
existent and the Creator of all things, but acknowledge 
those others to be creatures; suppose that to be necessary 
to idolatry, which is absolutely impossible ; viz. to acknow- 
ledge more omnipotents, as creators of all, than one, or 
to account creatures, as such, creators; as they imply all 
those to be incapable of idolatry, who acknowledge one 
supreme God, the’ Creator of the whole world; which is 
directly contradictious to the ancient Church.” See Water- 
land’s First and Second Def. of Qu. xvi. xvu. xvu.; Bull, 
Pr. et Ap. Tr. c. vi.; Potter, beg. of sect. 1v.; also, 
Stillingfleet, Sermon on 1 Tim. 1.15; “ Disc. on the Trin.” 
ch. vin.; Tillotson. end of Sermon m. on John i. 14; and 
Whitby’s Tract, c. 1. 

Certainly it was to be expected, after the many un- 
qualified prohibitions of creature-worship in the Old Tes- 
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tament, that if it were the purport of the Almighty now 
to permit it, he would formally cancel his former prohi- 
bitions, and assign some ground for so striking a change 
in his counsels. This he has nowhere done. 


Nore 8. (p. 80.) 


The grammatical construction of this sentence makes 
the word, “this,” to refer to “Christ,” the nearest an- 
tecedent, and so declares him to be the “True God.” That 
this is also the true construction, may be inferred from the 
accompanying title of “Eternal Life,” which is employed 
of him in the beginning of this same Epistle (e. 1. v. yy 
compare John i, 1. 

See on this point, Pearson, pp. 168, 9, and notes x, y; and 
Wardlaw, p. 57, who argues the question fully ; also, Water- 
land, vol. 1. 1238; and Dr J. Knight, No. 410. 


Nor T. (p. 81.) 


This assertion of the divinity of our Saviour (already 
noticed, Sermon 1. p. 41) is the more striking, from its 
following immediately after a reference to his human nature, 
and in pointed distinction from it: “Of whom, as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed 
Sor ever.” It is clearly meant to intimate that he came 
but in part of the “seed of David;” that he had another 
nature, which the latter clause is to set forth: and the 
description of this other nature is, that he is ‘God blessed 
for ever.” 

The Unitarians are hard pressed to bring this passage 
to any agreement with their views. The word “God” 
stands in their way. Some are for leaving it out, on the 
gratuitous assumption of its having been interpolated. Others 
turn the clause into a mere exclamation; as if the apostle 
had only meant to say by it; “God be praised!” 


15—2 


See Mark 
xiv. 61. 

2 Cor. xi. 31. 
Rom. i. 25. 


Rey. xxii. 9. 


Acts xiv. 14; 
vii. 57; xX. 
25, 26. 


Acts xii. 22, 
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Even should the former solution be adopted and the 
word “God” be omitted, it would not destroy the testimony 
which the text bears to the deity of Christ. For he would 
still be pronounced, “blessed for ever ”__a form of speech 
exclusively appropriated, in Scripture, to God; as also m 
the usage of the Jews. 

Whitby shews from the ancients the reading of our 
version to be the true one. Tract, pp. 47, 48; see also 
Pearson, p. 169, and notes a—d; Waterland. u. 133—6 ; 
Wardlaw, pp. 68—72; Whitby, in his “ Last Thoughts,” 
endeavours to escape from his previous testimony in favour 
of the received construction; but he is driven to strained 
explanations. 


Nore V. (p. 81.) 


Christ replies ; ‘Because thou hast seen me (7.¢. hast 
seen me risen from the dead—the great proof that I am 
“the Son of God with power”) thou hast believed;” 7.¢. 
believed me to be “Lord and God.” Thus Christ accepts 
his confession, and his worship. 

Why, if Christ was not God, did he not rebuke Thomas, 
as the angel did St John? Why did he not “rend his 
clothes,” and “stop his ears” as hearing “blasphemy *” 
See what is said of Herod, for listening to the flattery, _ 
that his was “the voice of a God, and not of a man.” . 

Whitby (Tract, p. 47) says, the ancient fathers believed 
that, far from reproving, Christ applauded Thomas for this 
confession; a proof that it was in noways derogatory to 
the honour of the Father. He argues justly, that as 
Thomas knew but of one nature of God, he could intend no 
other by this name. He could not mean a creature-God, 
such as the Arians subsequently invented; or a God by 
office, after the more modern fancy of the Socinians. See 
also Pearson, p. 168, and note u. 

Dr Grabe, in his notes to Bull, D. F. N. sect. m. ¢. x., 
cites the following summary of the evidence for the Deity 
of Christ (grounded on the above and some other texts 
which have been quoted), from a work ascribed to Novyatian, 
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a celebrated writer of the third century. ‘Quod si cum 
nullius sit nisi Der, cordis ndésse secreta, Christus secreta 
conspicit cordis; quod si, cum nullius sit nisi Der, pec- 
cata dimittere, idem Christus peccata dimittit ; quod si, 
cum nullius sit hominis de ccelo venire, de ccelo veniendo 
descendit ; quod si, cum nullius hominis heec vox esse possit, 
igo & Pater unum sumus, hane vocem de conscientia Di- 
vinitatis Christus solus edicit ; quod si postremd, omnibus 
Divinitatis Christi probationibus et rebus instructus, Apos- 
tolus Thomas, respondens Christo, Dominus meus et Deus 
meus, dicit; quod si et Apostolus Paulus; guorwn, inquit, 
Patres, et ea quibus Christus secundum carnem, qui est super 
omnia Deus benedictus in secula, in suis literis scribit ; quod 
si idem se Apostolum non ab hominibus, aut per hominem, 
sed per Jesum Christum esse depromit; quod si idem EHvan- 
gelium non se ab hominibus didicisse aut per hominem, sed 


per Jesum Christum accepisse contendit ; meritod Deus est 
Christus.” 


Serm. 1. p- 


NOTES TO SERMON III. 


Nore A. (p. 82.) 


Iv is not meant, in what has been said on this subject, 


1} see Al iis. to assert that the Jews combined their notions of the Trinity 


p. 124 


“into a formal creed, or that “they had as distinct notions 
upon it as we have,” or that such knowledge was universal 
among them. They had no such accurate and general be- 
lief touching the office and character of the “Messiah.” 
But it is true, that, while they held firmly the doctrine of 
God’s unity, as against the imaginary deities of the hea- 
then, some at least among them gathered, from an attentive 
consideration of the Sapa the existence of three divine 
Persons, whom they regarded as instrumental in the creation 
of all things: and they looked upon one of these, other 
than the Father, as the immediate organ of the divine 
dealings and communications with their forefathers ; and in 
him, incarnate, expected their future Messiah. 

It certainly helps to confirm our confidence in the doc- 
trine of a Trinity, as grounded on the Gospel, that such 
traces of it are found in this prior and preparatory revela- 
tion; just as the evidence of prophecy is a valuable corro- 
boration of the truth of Christ’s divine mission. 

The circumstance, that this knowledge was nearly ob- 
literated among the Jews at the time of our Lord’s advent, 
is a further confirmation of the truth. For thus the apostles 
are freed from the imputation of having been biassed by 
preconceived expectations, in construing the language of 
their Master. Their prejudices lay all the other way; 80 
that they were sure to consider his meaning well, and to 
require strong evidence of it, before they received his words 
in so unsuspected and improbable a sense. 

It is justly objected to Dr S. Clarke, that in a work 
which he chose to entitle ‘The Scripture Doctrine of the 
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Trinity,” he has taken no notice whatever of the intima- 
tions of it found in the Old Testament. See Bishop Van 
Mildert’s ‘‘ Life of Waterland,” (p. 47), and Waterland, 
vol. mu. 118. 


Nore B. (p. 86.) 


Bishop Pearson says, that at the time of our Lord’s 
advent, ‘‘All the Jews, as they looked for a Messias to come, 
so they believed that Messias to be the Son of God (although p, 134, 
since the coming of our Saviour they have denied it): and 
that, by reason of a constant interpretation of the second 
psalm, as appropriated unto him.” He means by “Son of 
God,” one by nature such; a divine Being. 

Allix, Horsley after him (Tracts, p. 242), and Macknight 

(Harmony of the Gospels, vol. 1.358, note), agree with Pearson. 
Mr Hey (Lect. 3. rv, Art. 1. sect. i.) is, on the contrary, of 
opinion, that the Jews of our Saviour’s time had, practically 
at least, no such expectation, but looked for a deliverance 
by a mere temporal prince. Mr Wilson has, I think clearly 
shewn this to be generally true, in the early part of his 
work, called “‘ An Illustration of the Method of explaming 
the New Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and 
Christians concerning Christ,” lately re-edited by Dr Turton, 
the Dean of Westminster ; who says of it, that “it is in his 
estimation one of the most valuable productions that have 
ever appeared on any subject:” a strong testimonial, from 
a person of so great learning, accuracy, and caution. I have 
freely availed myself of Mr Wilson’s views. 

Mr Wilson classes Bishop Bull with Pearson, Allix, &e. p. s. 
But Bull only supposes a few of the more acute of the Jewish 
doctors not to have been altogether ignorant of the purport of 
ancient prophecy, as to the two-fold nature of the Messiah 
(neque hoc prorsus ignordsse perspicaciores nonnullos ex Hebree- J.£.C. c. i. 
orum magistris); and that for the most part they had a mean fe 
and low notion of the nature of their Messiah, expecting him 
in the mere character of a man: (maximam partem r7wyas 
kal tarewas, humiliter atque abjecte de Messia suo sensisse, td. c.v.n.s. 
nihil aliud quam hominem ipsum futurum existimantes. And 


Id. c. Vii. n. 
5. 
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again, c. y. n. 8). And he elsewhere shews that Justin 
Martyr’ thus represents the opinions of the Jews. 

This view of Bull’s is probaby the nearest of all to the 
truth. The generality of Jews now looked for a mere 
human deliverer ; while a few, more studious of the Scrip- 
tures and of the ancient mterpretations of it, had some 
traditional expectations that the Messiah would be of a 
dive nature. The notions of these were (as Hey sup- 
poses in the passage above referred to) not definite or 
distinct, or such as had practically much influence upon 
them. 


Nore C. (p. 87.) 


The Jews of every age have held the doctrine incul- 
cated in this passage, viz. that miracles are no proof of 
divine sanction, in one inviting to worship other than the 
“ Lord God of Israel:” assigning as a reason, “ that the 
evidence of the understanding, which teaches the falsity of his 
professions, is of more weight than that of the eyes, which 
see his miracles.” (See Wilson, ch. um. Pearson, 181). 
These are the words of Maimonides, a learned Jew of the 
twelfth century. His reasoning may be compared with that 


of Barrow, Serm. on Col. iii. 2. end of § 4. and beginning 


of 'O'S% 

Some Jews have even thought this law in Deut. xni. ‘to 
have been framed against the individual case of Jesus Christ.” 
He is particularly pointed out, they contend, in one of the 
clauses: “If thy brother, the son of thy mother, entice thee 
secretly,” &c. ‘This is Jesus (say they), who denied his 
father, saying that he had a mother, but not a father; 


1! The true drift of the passage in Justin to which he refers, has been disputed. 
But the Bishop of Lincoln shews that the construction of it which Bull adopts, 
is the accurate one. See his Justin, p. 25, note. 

* Cudworth gives it as his opinion, that such wonders would be wrought by 
evil Spirits, to mislead men, God only ‘not interposing to hinder them for this 
reason, that he might hereby prove and try the faithfulness of his people towards 
him.” Vol. 111, 355. 
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that he was the Son of God, and God.”—See Wilson, 
ch. u. where the question as to the law which Jesus was 
considered to have violated, and for the breach of which 
he was condemned, is fully and ably discussed. 


Nore D. (p. 89.) 


In the Jewish oral law, blasphemy and idolatry were comp. Lev. 
crimes nearly allied, and were punished in the same manner, Deut. wii.” 
and differently from any other offence; the criminals, after” ” 
being stoned, being affixed to a cross. 

The former offence consisted in words spoken against the 

majesty of God; the other, in actions of a like tendency. 
Their resemblance caused them to be sometimes confounded. 
In Ezek. xx. 27, 28, Idolatry, the owning another God, is 
characterised as blasphemy. Neither of them has any thing 
in common with imposture; i. e. with falsely pretending to a 
divine mission. 

Such an impostor also was to be visited with death ; but a peut. xviii. 
specific proof of his guilt was required, viz. the failure of *” 
some miracle promised by him, or of something predicted 
by him; an evidence of guilt which no one pretended, or 
ever thought of, against Jesus. It was in ‘his mere Janguage 
that they found his offence—blasphemy—words spoken against 
the honour of God. It involved idolatry also: for by “making 
himself God,” he “spake against God” (as they imagined), 
and also “spake in the name of another God.” Thus he was 
self-condemned, and required no evidence but of his words. 

See Wilson, ch. 1. 

Stillingfleet observes, that the sin of seducing to the orig. sacr. 
worship of another God has a punishment expressly specified, 8% 
viz. that of “stoning ;” whereas, when the offence is, the Cami 
falsely pretending to be a prophet of God, the mode of punish- BO hire 
ment is mot named; and that strangling was always under- }03,*¥# 
stood by the Jews to be intended, in the law of Moses, where 
no particular death is prescribed. Hence the readiness which 
they on all occasions shewed to “stone” Jesus, shews what 
they considered to be the law which he had violated, and 


John vii. 37 


John vi. 35 
—71. 


John v. 16. 


Numb. xv. 
35, 36. 


John viii. 20. 


John viii. 27. 
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what the nature of his offence ; viz. the law and the offence 
laid down in Deut. xii. 

His actual punishment was one prescribed by the Roman, 
not by the Jewish law; being inflicted by a Roman tribunal. 


Nore H. (p. 89.) 


On one occasion, some of the Jews would have appre- 
hended him for lofty and mysterious language, in which he 
insinuated a promise of the Holy Spirit to his disciples ; 
though others, on account of it, looked upon him as “the 
Prophet,” and “the Christ.” But this was shortly after 
offence given, and suspicion raised, by expressions implying 
his pre-existence, and divine nature. 


Note F. (p. 91.) 


On six occasions the Jews charged Jesus with “ blas- 
phemy,” or would have dealt with him as guilty of it; and 
it was, on every one of them, for language insinuating his 
divine nature,—on none, for a mere claim to a divine méssion. 
See John v. 18; vi. 41, 42, compared with vi. 15; vi. 59; 
x. 31, 39; Luke v.21; Matt. ix.3; xxvi. 65; and Luke 
xxi. 71. F 

On one other ground only did the Jews “seek to kill 
him,” viz. for a supposed violation of the Sabbath day. But 
this also was an offence to which their law assigned the 
punishment of death. 

In one instance, when he implied his divine nature but 
in terms of which the Jews did not seize the full meaning, 
St John (who well understood him, at least by the time 
he wrote his gospel) remarks, as a matter of just surprise, 
that “no man laid hands on him.” And he proceeds to 
account for it, by informing us that “they understood not 
that he spake to them of the Father ;” i. e. of God, as his 
Father. Here we see plainly what the Evangelist knew to 
be the customary motive of their violence. 

In the beginning of the same discourse, Jesus had pro- 


John viii.12, Claimed himself “the light of the world,” and as affording 


a 
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“the light of life’ — expressions sufficiently setting forth 

his pretensions to be, at the least, a prophet. But no clamour 

was raised against him on ¢his account. Even the Pharisees 
objected not that this pretension was an offence, but merely 

to his want of other witness than his own: “ Thou bearest Johnviii.13. 
record of thyself; thy record is not true.” 


Nore G. (p. 92.) 


It is added, “ and the resurrection,’ because it was com- 
mon to urge this event as a proof of his divinity; “he was Romi + — 
declared to be the Son of God with power, by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead.” (See Sermon u. note K, and the pas- 
sage to which it refers.) 

The charge against Stephen was, that he “spake blas- Ats vi. 1) 
phemous words against Moses and against God.” The “blas- 
phemous words against Moses” were, that he foretold the 
abrogation of the law promulgated through him. It cannot 
be that he spake other blasphemy against God, than in 
preaching Christ as also.God. In this character, and the 
glory of it, he professed afterwards to behold him, and was 
immediately stoned. (See note D; also Horsley’s Tracts, pp. 
232—3.) 


Nore H. (p. 93.) 


Mr Locke repeatedly informs us that the Jews looked you, v1. 39, 
for only one prophet more—only one extraordinary messenger *” ** 
from God—one only worker of miracles, viz. the Messiah. 
Wherefore, whenever Jesus asserted that he “came from 
God,” or by miracles or otherwise intimated his divine mis- 
sion, it was virtually an assertion of his being that personage. 

It could not, then, be for a proof of this pretension that they 
waited, for he had made almost a daily avowal of it. 

Besides, Mr Locke expressly admits that, before his trial, 
when notwithstanding they were driven to seek for witnesses, 

Jesus had thrown off all the reserve which he (Mr Locke) Wal YL. 66: 
wrongly, as I must think, imputes to him, or rather greatly 


Matt. xxii. 
15. 


Luke xx. 20; 
comp. XXlll. 
bs 


Mark xiv.56. 


vi. 16—77, 
370. 


See note I. 
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exaggerates, as to his pretension to be the Messiah; and that 
his public entry into Jerusalem was an open proclamation of 
it, which Jesus admitted to the Pharisees themselves. 

Hence when, after this, ‘They took counsel how they 
might entangle him in his talk,” it was not for the purpose 
of drawing forth a clearer avowal of his being the Christ, 
but of such a sentence touching the legality of tribute, as 
might render him, in that character, an object of jealousy 
to the Romans. So St Luke expressly states. The denial 
of this legality could not be a crime by Jewish law, or Jewish 
opinion. They wanted, in order to justify themselves in seeking 
his death, a proof of his claim to be God ; of which they knew 
they had good ground to suspect him, and of which they 
sought witness; and of which when they could not obtain 
sufficient evidence, they appealed to himself for it. 


Nore I. (p. 93.) 


The true purport of the original words (ica: at paptu- 
pias ov« noav), which are rendered in our version by “their 
witness agreed not together,’ seems rather to be—“ their 
evidence was inadequate”—‘“ came not up to the point de- 
sired ;”” which was, to have something against him to take 
away his life—was insufficient to afford a legal ground of 
condemnation. See Wilson, p. 78; Locke, vi. 76. 


Nore K. (p. 96.) 


Mr Locke admits that the questions were put separately, 
as St Luke represents, and that Jesus refused to answer di- 
rectly to the first, but to the second made an open confession; 
a clear proof, as it should seem, that they were of different 
purport. 

To avoid this conclusion, which would militate with his 
view that the two titles “‘ Messiah” and ‘Son of God” 
are identical; Mr Locke supposes that Jesus preferred 
to confess himself as the ‘“ Messiah” by the title of 
“Son of God,” because though the Jews, as he would 
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have us think, would understand the same thing by the latter 
title as by the former, and nothing more, it would afford a 
less effectual handle for their charge against him before Pilate. 
But Pilate would needs, in any case, take the nature of his 
offence from them. And this supposition of Mr Locke’s is at 
variance with the account given by the evangelists. For after 
all, according to their narrative, the Jews in the first instance comp. st 
taxed him with making himself Messiah, a King ; and only ie eae 
afterwards, with making himself the “ Son of God.”  Ac- 
cording to Mr Locke’s view, this would be to make the 
charge in the most intelligible language (to the Romans) 
first ; and when Pilate disregarded it, to renew the same 
charge, in less intelligible, and also less offensive, language. 

It is clear that the Jews taxed Jesus first with making 
himself “Christ, a King,” obviously intending thereby, as Lake xxiii 
they hoped it would be received, an offence against the jon xviii. 
Roman government. This failing, they accused him of ** ™** 
“making himself the Son of God,” a crime against their Jonn xix. 7. 
own law, and none against that of the Romans. Accord- 
ingly, Pilate dealt with it as a fresh charge, subjecting him pp. 95, 9¢. 
to a new and different examination. When he also refused 
to condemn him on this ground, they reverted to their first 
count, adding considerations which made him apprehensive for 
his own safety ; telling him, that for Christ to “‘ make himself jonnxix.12. 
a king” was an offence against Ceesar ; and that if he “ let 
him go,” he “was not Czsar’s friend.” Under so jealous 
a prince as Tiberius, these were words not to be treated 
with indifference by a selfish man. Wherefore Pilate gave 
way, taking care to draw forth a renewal of the charge, and Jonn xix. 
an expression of their allegiance to Cesar; and moreover, *~” 
to describe the offence on the cross after the language of the 
Jirst and the last accusations, not of thes intermediate one ; Jonnxix.19. 
“Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” 

Besides, Jesus knew that he was now to be put to death, 
and had no wish or thought to escape. Supposing, then, the 
two titles to mean precisely the same thing, it could not be 
worthy his consideration, under which of them he should be 
charged, seeing the issue was sure. But being, as they are, of 
a widely diffrent signification, he had ground for distinction 
and preference. It was to the Jews he had regard, and not 


vi. 172, 179. 
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to Pilate, in his confession. And he confessed to that cha- 


racter, the assumption of which made his crime in ¢heir sight, 


and is the ground of hope in owrs. He chose to die, for 
“making himself God.” 


Nore L. (p. 101.) 


It is not disputed, that these titles, ‘ Messiah,” (or 
“Christ ”) and “Son of God,” came, in our Saviour’s time, 
to be both employed indifferently of him. What we contend 
is, that they came to be so employed by reason of /is 
assumption of the latter, as well as the former; and con- 
sequently after a sense to be learned from him, and from 
the nature of the Messiah as taught in the Old Testament ; 
and not through the previous popular use of the latter 
title by the Jews, and after a sense to be gathered from 
the prevailing opinions of that people. 

But while it is conceded that these titles came to 


stand for the same person, viz. Jesus, it is by no means 


allowed that they ever stood for the same notion; a dis- 
tinction which it is very necessary to bear in mind. They 
were adopted by him, not as identical, or synonymous ; but 
as signs of two distinct relations in him. 

God the Father is called by sundry names; but each 
expresses a, separate property or relation in him. So “ Jesus,” 
“ Messiah,” “ Son of God,” “Son of man,” “Son of David,” 
“that Prophet,” “great High Priest,” “ King of Israel,” 
&e., are all used to designate our Lord; not in a vain 
pomp of unmeaning variety, but as presenting him in so 
many divers aspects; each affording matter for faith, and 
for corresponding sentiments’. 


1 Those of our divines who have thought that these names were current 
with the Jews, at the time of our Saviour’s advent, as representing equally the 
Messiah; have also held, that this people looked for a Messiah in the divine 
nature, of which the title of “‘Son of God” was the sign, while that of the 
“¢ Messiah”? represented his appointed office. They considered that the Jews 
gathered this knowledge, as to the divine nature of the Messiah, from Ps. ii. 

Among these divines are Tillotson, Patrick, Pearson, Horsley, and Allix, 
(See note B.) 

Mr Locke, when supporting, by the authority of Tillotson and Patrick, his 

own 


a 


=~. 


Oe 
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The evangelist speaks of him, after his ascension, both 
as the “Lamb,” and as the “ Word;” by the one title, Rev.v.9; 
pointing to him as our Atonement; and by the other, as~ 
the “Lord our Maker :” thus representing to us that great plod it 
“mystery of godliness,” which the scoffing infidel objects to Gibbon. 
us in derision, but of which we “boast all the day long ;” 
viz. that our victim is also our God. 
The titles in question are respectively of a meaning akin 
to these. “ Christ,” denotes the office which our Lord un- 
dertook for us; “Son of God,” his original nature. 
Were these titles absolutely of the same signification, 
both expressing the mere official character of our Lord, ya. xvi 
it would be unmeaning tautology to use them together, 1... , 
“Thou art Christ, the Son of God,” would be equivalent bxke iv. gan 
to, “Thou art Messiah, Messiah.” Still more unreasonable **: 31: 
would it be to employ one as the predicate of the other ; scts ix. 20; 
as where it is said, ‘Paul preached, that Christ is the sm? ‘t 
Son of God.” This would be what is called an édentical 
proposition, that Messiah is Messiah. Jesus was the per- 
sonal name of him, about whom it was disputed “whether 
he was the Christ,” or no. The affirmative would be ex- 
pressed by saying, ‘Jesus is the Christ.” Accordingly, 
when it is related of Paul that he taught this doctrine, 
such is the language employed. Having proved to the 
Jews, that the circumstances foretold of the Messiah were 
fulfilled in Jesus, he stated his conclusion to them in these 
words ; “ This Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ.” —_ Acts xvii. 3. 
Had the “ Son of God” meant precisely the same thing 
as “Christ,” he might have properly said, “ This Jesus, 
whom I preach unto you, is the Son of God :” but neither 
of these titles could be substituted in the place of “ Jesus;” 
because neither stood for that Son of Mary, concerning 
whom it was the apostle’s aim to establish, that he was 


own view of the already current application of both titles, indifferently, to the 
Messiah, omits to state, in what sense they supposed the Jews to have under- 
stood them, and in what light to have looked for a Messiah. This is hardly 
candid. Their authority, if their opinions had been fully given, would have been 
directly at variance with his theory, that the Jews expected only a human 
Messiah, and applied both titles to Christ, in this sense. 


Acts ix. 20. 


Luke xviii. 
38. Mark x. 
47. Matt. xii. 
23; ix. 27. 


Matt. xxii. 
42. John 
Vii. 42. 


Vol. vi. 374. 
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the personage foretold by the prophets. Had Paul so sum- 
med up his argument, saying, “Christ is the Son of God ;” 
or “the Son of God is Christ ;” the Jews would have replied 
(on the supposition that both titles meant the same thing, 
and were so understood by them); ‘“‘ What is that to 
the question at issue? we know that he who is to come, 
is both ‘Christ’ and the ‘Son of God:’ what we deny 
is, that Jesus, whom you preach, is the person so promised.” 
When St Paul elsewhere does say, that ‘“ Christ is the 
Son of God ;” that which would be an identical proposition 
conveying no instruction, if the titles meant the same thing, 
is an open proclamation of that great truth of which he 
had just had eye-witness; viz. that he who was the Mes- 
siah was also the “Son of God,” in all the glory of his 
Father’s nature. | 

This reasoning is borne out by the manner of employ- 
ing the analogous title of “Son of David,” asserting the 
human origin of the Messiah. When it is intended by it 
to acknowledge our Lord for the Messiah, the form is; 
“ Jesus, thou Son of David ;” and nowhere, “ Christ, thou 
Son of David.” When there is question as to the pre- 
dicted lineage of the Messiah, the truth respecting it is ex- 
pressed by saying, “Christ is the Son of David ;” “cometh 
of the seed of David.” So, “Christ is the Son of God,” 
is employed to represent that the Messiah is strictly the 
“Son of the Blessed,” in the fulness of the same nature ; and 
that he who is proved to be the Messiah, must also be God. 

Mr Locke, indeed, would evade these conclusions, by 
supposing that “Christ” had already become so acknow- 
ledged and familiar a title of the Son of Mary, as to be 
popularly used instead of his personal name, Jesus, regard 
being no longer had to its official sense. But how could 
this be, while the very question generally at issue was, 
whether or no Jesus was the Christ? We must not forget 
that the Jews were in a very different state of mind, 
on this subject, from that in which we read the Gospel 
now-a-days. 

The testimony of Origen, who had good opportunity of 
knowing the truth, is alone sufficient to disprove Mr Locke’s 
proposition, that these titles were synonymous in the use of 


——————E 
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the Jews generally, as applicable to their Messiah. He 
distinctly denies that this people, in our Saviour’s time, 
ever applied the title of “Son of God,” to their expected 
Messiak ; in agreement with the conclusion we have seen 
reason to come to, from the absence of a single example 
of such use of it in the Gospel. See for Origen, Bull, 
J. E. C.c.1.n. 9; and Wilson, pp?15; 72,73. 

Thus far as to the question of Jact. 

But could it be made out, as Mr Locke would have it, 
that these titles were previously current among the Jews, 
as equivalent, and in the sense he would represent, of the 
object of their hope as they looked for him, i.e. in the 
character of a mere human deliverer; it would not afford 
any good ground for believing such to be the true purport 
of the title of “Son of God.” The opinions of the Jews 
are no more a guide to the real Scriptural meaning of this 
character, than they are to that of the “* Messiah,” which 
Mr Locke admits that people to have grossly misunderstood. 
We do not take up with their carnal notions of the kind 
of deliverance Christ came to accomplish. Whatever they 
might think as to the meaning of the title of “Son of 
God,” derived by them (if known at all) from Scripture, 
we must seek our instruction on this point, as we do on 
the other, from Scripture itself. 

Nor does Mr Locke pretend otherwise. In the work 
referred to, he does not profess to enquire into the real 
nature of Christ, and to rest his decision upon the views 
of the Jews; but only to ascertain what notions they 
attached to the title of “Son of God:” the proposition 
he would establish being, that, if it was thought enough 
by our Lord in order to the reception of them as _ his 
disciples, that they owned him for the “Son of God,” and 
they understood by this title, when so owning him under 
it, nothing more than a human Messiah ; then, they who 
now own him for a human Messiah, may, upon the authority 
of his example, be admitted by baptism to the profession 
and privileges of the gospel. 

But were Mr Locke’s premises true (which they are, 
we trust, shewn not to be), they would not justify his con- 
clusion. For it would rest upon this assumption ; that to’ 


16 
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confess Jesus for the Messiah, in the sense in which the 
Jews so owned him during his ministry, suffices to the 
same end, of effectual reception as his disciples, for us, 
now; that is to say, that if we acknowledge him for a 
temporal deliverer promised to the Jewish nation exclusively, 
without any spiritual mission to them, or any mission at 
all to the Gentiles, it will entitle us to blessings which we 
do not believe he came to bring, or had to bestow. Such 
is the faith which now suffices to justification, if Mr Locke’s 
conclusion holds good. For such was the notion enter- 
tained by the Jews of their promised “ Messiah,” and the 
sense in which they at jirst owned him in that character, 

who did own him as such at all. 
The real truth is, that though simply to own him for the 
“Messiah ” and for the “Son of God,” was all that was re- 
quired by Jesus in order to baptism as his disciples, during 
his own ministry, and this with a very imperfect knowledge 
See Horsley, Of what was intended by either title ; it was regarded by him as 
p29. sufficient, only because no more had, as yet, been clearly taught. 
Such faith was proportioned to their knowledge. They who 
so owned him, owned him for a “teacher come from God,” 
and avowed, and entertained a willingness to believe the whole 
truth which he should subsequently reveal. And in propor- 
tion as more was clearly taught and understood concerning 
him, the meaning of this confession of him, both as the “ Mes- 
siah” and as the “Son of God,” was enlarged, though the form 
of words remained the same. The titles, as in the mouths * 
of disciples, varied in purport almost from day to day. The 
John i. 49. Confession of Nathanael was nearly in the same terms as that 
» ° of Paul, but not with equal intelligence, or like extent and 
accuracy of faith. The proclamation of the Baptist, “ Be- 
John i. 29. hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
8. world,” though in strict agreement with the prophetic notices 
of the aim of the Messiah’s mission, was, during our Lord’s 
See Locke, ministry, no part of the notion of that character, even among 
*" his disciples. It is expressly stated by St Luke, that just 
before his death, when he announced that coming event and 
Luke xviii. hig resurrection following, they “understood none of these 
things.” It was at a late period, and after an approved 
confession of him as “the Christ’ and as “ the Son of God,” 
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that Peter repelled the intimation of his approaching end, Matt. xvi. 
as inconsistent with the view he still entertained as to the nature >: 
of lis kingdom, and drew forth a rebuke of his carnal no- 
tions. And Christ’s crucifixion accomplished extinguished 
for awhile the faith and hopes of all his disciples, that: it 
was “he who should redeem Israel.” His “making his Luke xxiv. 
soul an offering for sin” and “becoming obedient to death, Isai. lili. 10. 
even the death of the cross,” were as yet no part of the Pm: #5 
settled creed of his chosen and best instructed followers. 
But after his ascension, when he had explained the nature of 
his kingdom and blessings, and proved them to be in ac- 
cordance with what “Moses and all the prophets had Lute xxiv. 
spoken” concerning him, and had “opened their understand- | 
ings that they might understand the Scriptures,” and had 
“sent the promise of his Father upon them”—that Com- 
forter which should “teach them all things, and bring all John xiv. 26. 
things to their remembrance whatsoever he had said unto 
them’”—+then the confession of Christ, which they required 
from their converts, after ample instruction, was, the con- 
fession of “Christ crucified,” and “ raised Jrom the dead.’ 1 Cor. ii. 2. 
So in measure as he explained in what lofty sense he” 
claimed to be the “Son of God,” by intimating his pre- 
existence in heaven, “many of his disciples murmured,” and Jonn vi. 41, 
‘walked no more with him ;” while others, “blessed in that revit ox 
they were not offended in him,” believed and regarded ER 
him answerably to this further knowledge. And after he 
was “declared to be the Son of God with power by the Rom. i. 4. 
resurrection from the dead,” and seen to “ascend up where John vi. 62. 
he was before ;” he was acknowledged and worshipped in the 
fulness of the divine majesty, by all who were received unto 
his baptism, agréeably to his own last injunction recorded 
in my text. 

Thus the confession of faith in Jesus, as the “ Mes- 
siah” and as the “Son of God,” kept pace, in its signifi- 
cation, with the knowledge revealed of him. It always in- 
cluded the reception of him in the /vll character in which 
he had been previously preached ; and, during his own ministry, 
was accompanied by a desire to learn, and a willingness to 
receive the whole truth, which he should promulgate con- 
cerning himself. Hence, what was originally understood 
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by these titles, by those who first owned our Lord under 
them, can be no rule for owr profession of faith in him, who 
have the full light of the Gospel accessible to us ; even could 
it be shewn, that those people regarded them as equivalent, 
in the low sense, of a Auman Messiah. 
I have entered thus fully upon the consideration of Mr 
Locke’s view respecting the meaning and use of these titles, 
SeePriestley because it is much relied upon by Unitarians ; and because 


as quoted by : iso x 
Wilson, p. Mr Locke himself seems to intimate, that in the controversy 


Biv. 4i7. which he brought upon himself by the work alluded to, no 
attempt was made to prove his position erroneous ; which I 
hope to have succeeded in doing’. | 

I have stated, on Mr Locke’s own authority, that his 
object, in seeking to prove that the Jews in our Lord's 
time understood these titles of ‘‘ Messiah” and “ Son of 
God,” in the same sense of a temporal deliverer, in a merely 
human nature, was only, to establish that such a creed 1s 
sufficient now, for a first admission to the privileges of the 
Gospel. He made no attempt to shew that the real Scrip- 
tural meaning of these titles, and the true nature of Christ, 

«Rees’s were no other and higher. The Socinians*, however, and the 

ee Cat. Unitarians’, contend for this same popular use of these titles 

beer among the Jews of our Saviour’s time, in the lower sense, 

xi. 98. as a proof of the truth of their doctrine, that Christ was om 
fact no more than a human teacher of divine truth. And as 
Mr Locke concurs in their premises, they do not seruple to 


Channing, i. assert his agreement in their conclusion. 
579; see also 


Bishop Bur. As this was also the hasty impression of some divines, 
gess’sTracts, ° ° ° 
p. 23. and others of our Church, on the first publication of his 


5 


‘‘Reasonableness of Christianity ;” and, as it must be con- 
fessed, his true object therein was not made sufficiently clear ; 
I cannot think it altogether superfluous, to present here the 
testimony which he subsequently gave as to his real opinions, 
and as to the object of his work. Thus, whatever weight 1s 
attached to his name (and with many it will not be a light 
one) will be placed in the right scale. 


1 I have not been able to obtain a sight of his opponent’s (Dr Edwards) 
pamphlets, none of them being found in the library of the University, which 
seems to want several principal works, not only in this, but in the Arian con- 
troversy. 
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It is stated, in the Life of Mr Locke, that he is thought P- xxxiv. 
to have written the above work, “in order to promote the 
scheme which King William III. had much at heart, of a 
comprehension with the Dissenters.” He tells us himself, 8- v= 187. 
that the controversy among the Dissenters, on the subject 
of justification, led him to enquire “what faith that was 
that justified,” and so, eventually, to the views which he 
has there put forth. And he distinctly and repeatedly 
states, in his two “Vindications” of it, that ‘he chiefly eae ee 
designed the book for those not fully satisfied of the rea- 
sonableness of Christianity,” that is, “for Deists ;” and that, 
on this account, he kept back the doctrines to which they feel 164, 5, 375. 
most repugnance, and presented that single one, of Christ’s 
being the “ Messiah,” in which all must agree ; and which, 
according to his view (erroneous as, I trust, it has been 
shewn), our Saviour and his apostles alone required upon 235. 
the first admission of converts, and the belief of which he 
hence regards as, at first, sufficient to justification. 

He says elsewhere, that he neither meant to assert that, 
coming to this belief, a Christian might safely stop here, 
nor expected they would; for that this is only the jirst step 
to Christianity. His reliance, as he himself represents it, 
was this : “‘ Convince but men of the mission of Jesus Christ ; 164, 5. 
make them but see the truth, simplicity, and reasonableness, 
of what he himself taught, and required to be believed by 
his followers; and you need not doubt, but being once 
fully persuaded of his doctrine, and the advantages which 
all Christians agree are received by him, such converts will 
not lay by the Scriptures; but by a constant reading and 
study of them get all the light they can from this divine 
revelation, and nourish themselves up in the words of faith 
and of good doctrine.” He declares his belief in the perfect 154, 156. 
inspiration of the whole of Scripture; and of the consequent 
strict necessity of studying and believing every doctrine contained o34, 

im it: for that “to acknowledge any proposition to be of i6, 
divine revelation and authority, and yet to deny or dis- 
believe it, is to offend against this fundamental article and 
ground of faith, that God is true.” He affirms expressly, 
that in propounding one fundamental article, he is merely 
declaring what is necessary in order to become a Christian ; a 235. 


pp. 156, 289. 


110, 111, 
235. 


115. 


104. 
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very different thing from the duty of him who is so: that 
“all divine revelation requires the obedience of faith :” and 
that every one is to “receive all parts of i¢ with a docility and 
disposition prepared to assent to all truths coming from God, 
and submit his mind to whatever shall appear to him to bear 
that character.” 

He further represents, that a mere belief is insufficient, 
without corresponding sentiments and conduct—a “ faith work- 
ing by love;” that a lively repentance and sorrow for sin, 
followed by forsaking it; the adoption of Christ as our 
King, to live in a sincere endeavour to comply with the 
whole of his pure law, stricter than any known before; and 
to bring our whole conduct and character and dispositions 
to an agreement with it, are indispensable accompaniments of 
a justifying faith; and moreover, to be baptized in token 
thereof. 

Such being the avowed aim and principles of Mr Locke’s 
work, it is by no means fair to represent him as rejecting 
those articles of our creed which he merely withholds, as 
unsuitable to his immediate purpose. If he thought that 
a distinction is to be drawn between the faith first re- 
quired of converts, and that of established disciples; and 
that he could shew, from Scripture, the preliminary creed to 
be no larger than that for which he contends, of believing 
Jesus to. be the promised Messiah, in a mere human nature ; 
however we may think him in error, we are not justified in 
assuming that he himself believed no more. Such, however, 
was the consequence of his work. He was immediately 
hailed by Unitarians as their disciple, and charged with 
Socinianism by members of our Church’. But he distinctly 
and repeatedly denies the justice of these inferences. He 
expressly disclaims having written a word savouring of these 
doctrines, and challenges the production of any such. He 
points out many expressions in his book directly at variance 


1 Dr Edwards was the person with whom he had a correspondence, on ac- 
count of this charge. Bishop Stillingfleet’s controversies with him were on 
other points. But the latter seems to allude to him, and to this work, where 
he says: “The Socinians profess themselves Christians, and I hope are so; 


especially if but one article of faith be required to make men so.”” Works, 111. 
427. 
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with them; such as intimate his belief in the doctrine of pp. 134, 163. 
Christ’s death being a satisfaction for our sins; mm the ne- 262-288, 
cessity of a Saviour, and of the aid of the Holy Spirit to “18. 
enlighten us. He declares, that the view with which he wrote 
was not such as to deserve opposition from any one in com- 189. 
munion with the Church of England, and that he had not re- 280. 
nounced “a tittle of the faith he was baptized into :” and he 282. 
calls upon his opponent to shew a word of his which intimates 
‘‘that Christ is not more than man.” He justifies his omission 
to refer to texts which exhibit the doctrine of a Trinity (as 
Matth. xxviii. 19; John i. 1), by his persuasion, that this 
doctrine was not regarded by Christ as essential to the faith 165, 6. 
preparatory to baptism ; and hence, not belonging to the im- 360,1. 
mediate aim of his work, that it would have been a needless 416, 7. 
impediment to its success. 

Mr Locke, after all this testimony to the true scope of his 
book, and to his real opinions, is to be acquitted of discrediting 
the doctrines which he omits, and of any wish to under-rate 
the evidence of Scripture to them. But it must be owned 
that he did not explain himself sufficiently, in the first in- 
stance. A more open avowal, however, would have conflicted 
with his end, of converting the deists through the ‘“ reason- 
ableness” of the creed which he proposed, as alone necessary 
in order to their becoming Christians. He seems to have 
met with the usual fate attending such schemes of concession. 
He led the deists to boast, that all ground above that to which 
he invited them, was abandoned by him as untenable, while 
they made no advance towards it. 

This view of Mr Locke’s real opinions is fully borne out 
by his Commentary on the Epistles of St Paul. 


Nore M. (p. 104.) 


It may be well to go through with them in order. see Wilson, 
1. John the Baptist. He derived his knowledge he 
Jesus, in the character of “Son of God,” by.a voice from Matt. if, 17 
John i 


heaven at his baptism, and by inspiration of the Holy 3:. 
Ghost. 
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2. Nathanael. He made his confession of Jesus in 
this character, as well as that of the Messiah, two days 
after the proclamation from heaven. He probably was pre- 

Johni. 34. gent on the occasion, and also knew the “record that John 
bare of him.” For there is every reason to suppose him 
to have been a disciple of John, by his readiness to follow 
Jesus whom John had preached, and for whom it had been 
his occupation to “‘ prepare the way.” 

3. Peter. He was a chosen disciple of Jesus, and well 
knew him to have pointedly assumed this character. And 

Matt. xvi he was, moreover, specially enlightened respecting it from 

oy heaven, as Jesus himself declared. 

4. Martha. She was an early disciple, and accustomed 
to this his doctrine concerning himself. 

5. The Sanhedrim. They knew of his pretension from 
many who had often heard it, and been offended at it. 
Some of them had in all likelihood been among his auditory 
on those occasions: for the attempt to put him to death was 
in conformity with the law, and rather implies the presence 
of persons in authority. 

6. The Centurion. He seems to have been an officer 
of that portion of the Roman army charged to protect the 
administration of justice. He had doubtless been present 
at the trial, and heard the words of the accusation under 
which Jesus was condemned. Awed by the supernatural 
events which took place at his death, he regarded them 
as an evidence of the truth of his pretensions. If, as Mr 

Vol. v:.370, Locke supposes, and as it is natural should be the case, 
x he was a heathen, he could not mean, by calling him the 
‘Son of God,” to confess that he had been the “ King of 
Israel;” the contrary to which, in the sense he attached to 
this character, he knew for fact. But being, as a heathen, 
ee familiar with the notion of “gods coming down in the like- 

xxviii. 6. ness of men,” he might naturally regard this commotion of 
the elements as an exercise of his power, and a testimony : 
that he truly was, after his (the Centurion’s) views, a “Son 
of God ”—a divine Being, ashe had understood him to ayow ; 
and might intend to confess him for such. Thus his words 
are a testimony to what he understood to be the nature of 
Jesus’s claim, and of the offence for which he was condemned. 
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Thus not one of Mr Locke’s chosen witnesses serves as 
an example of any previous application of the title of Son of 
God by the Jews, to their Messiah. 

There is another instance of the confession of Jesus by Matt. viii 
this titlkek—that of the unclean Spirits. Mr Locke does not Luke iv. 41 
suppose them to have derived their notions from the Jews. Mark iii. 11. 
I will give his speculation concerning their use of this title, 
in his own words: it is curious. “In both these places, vol. vr. 367. 
which relate to different times and different occasions, the 
devils declare Jesus to be the Son of God. It is certain, 
whatever they meant by it, they used a phrase of known 
signification in that country: and what may we reasonably 
think they designed to make known to the people by it? 

Can we imagine these unclean Spirits were promoters of the 
Gospel, and had a mind to acknowledge and publish to the 

people the deity of our Saviour, which the unmasker* would # Dr Ed- 
have to be the signification of the Son of God? Who can Minbcckery 
entertain such a thought? No, they were no friends to our 
Saviour, and therefore desired to spread a belief of him that 

he was the Messiah ; that so he might, by the envy of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, be disturbed in his mimstry, and be 

cut off before he had completed it.” 

But if this were their aim, why did they not simply call 
him the Messiah, which name, in two of the instances above 
referred to (one of which is of those cited by Mr Locke), 
is wholly omitted. Mr Locke allows that this was the title v1.47, 76,77. 
which afforded the dest handle for accusing him ; and says, 
that on this account our Saviour less freely owned himself 
by it, than by that of “the Son of God.” Why, then, did 
the unclean Spirits, if they were bent on malice, not use the 
likeliest means ? 

But who, without the prejudice of a favourite hypothesis, 
can for a moment imagine them to have been thinking of 
the people, and of harming Jesus, and not occupied with 
their own jeopardy? Did Mr Locke suppose these evil 
_ Spirits independent of the One Good, and at liberty to carry 
out their own aims, at this time? Was not he who “com- rnxeiv. 36 ; 
manded them, and they came out,” competent to direct in Rea nin 
what manner they should comport themselves, and acknow- ae 
ledge him? Did they not know themselves to be subject °°! 


John xvi. 2. 


John xiv. 1; 
X. 143 XVH. 
8, 25. 


John xiv. 7. 


Luke x. 22. 


Matt: xvi. 
1 


John i. 12, 
13. ? 
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to him? Would they be thinking of destroying him, when 
they were trembling for themselves? when they were dreading 
his power, lest he should ‘torment them before the time,” 
and beseeching of him some kind and measure of leniency ¢ 
In such a conjuncture, was it as an expression of malice, or 
of submissive reverence, that they hailed him, ‘Thou Son 
of God most high ?” 

So difficult is it, even for so acute and judicious a person 
as Mr Locke, to avoid falling into inconsistencies, when seek- 
ing to make out a theory, not originally espoused for its 
manifest. truth, but because falling in with a favourite scheme! 


Nort N. (p. 108.) 


Why does Christ make this transition from the title of 
“God,” in the verse immediately preceding, to that of “ Ma- 
ther,” but to mark that the ignorance imputed has reference 
to the peculiar relation of “Father,” in connexion with hom- 
self, and not to his character of God, in respect to mankind. 

It is worthy of remark, that whenever Jesus alludes to 
the ignorance of his disciples touching God or himself, it 
is always under this relation of Mather and Son. He never 
tells them they are ignorant of God, as God, or of himself, 
as Christ. On the contrary, he admits their belief in both, 
as such; and at the same time asserts their ignorance of 
both, under the characters of “Father” and “ Son.” 

Thus in Luke x. 22, he intimates the universal ignorance 
both of God and of himself, but under the relation of ‘“ Fa- 
ther ” and “ Son,” in the true identity of nature. He neither 
means to say that no one knew God as such, or that no one 
knew himself as the ‘“ Messiah ;” for many thus knew both, 
and, in consequence, devoted themselves to him. 

In this place, Jesus adds with respect to the Father, 
‘No one knows who the Father is but the Son, and he 
to whom the Son shall reveal him;” just as he elsewhere 
asserts of the knowledge of himself, that none could attain 
to it but by revelation from the Father. The same mys- 
tery is declared to attach to both, and in this relation. As 
God, and his promised Messenger, there was no mystery, 
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to those whom he was addressing ; this official relation was 
confessed. What remained to be revealed was, their entire 
community of nature. (See Serm. u. note C.) 


Notr O. (p. 114.) 


Simon Magus, though sowing the seeds of many heresies, 
was himself rather an impostor than a heretic. See Acts 
But his pretensions also bear witness to the truth. He"? 7" 
gave himself out for the Supreme God, who had appeared 
in Samaria as the Father, in Judzea as the Son, and in other 
nations as the Holy Ghost. It is clear that he grounded 
his personal pretensions on what he knew to be the received 
faith of Christians, perverting the truth only so far as to suit 
his own ends. Hence it appears, that the equal divinity of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, was already the established 
belief; 2.¢. in the very time of the apostles, from whom he 
gathered his knowledge. 
For an account of him, see Berriman, Serm. 1. ; Pearson, 
vol. mn. 122; Wilson, pp. 229—232; Bull, Pr. et Ap. Tr. 
ce. m.; Bishop of Lincoln’s Justin Martyr, p. 126, and his 
Tertullian, p. 578 (2nd Ed.) 


Nore P--(p. 118.) 


The following extract from Waterland is so excellent as 
a summary of the main portion of the arguments which have 
been brought forward, that I make no scruple to present 
it at length. 

‘¢ To sum up the force of the general argument. If the 
premises stand, the conelusion makes itself. Every single 
attribute that hath been mentioned ; every single title, al- 
most, justifies the inference, that Christ is no creature, but 
truly and strictly God; all together make so full, so clear, and 
irrefragable a demonstration of it, that one might justly 
wonder how any, who retain the least regard or reverence 
towards the sacred Writ, can make any serious doubt of it. 
It cannot be shewn that any one of these names, titles, attributes, 


Now 1500. 
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and essential properties of God, was ever given, in this man- 
ner, and with those circumstances, to any creature. If one 
or two of them (as the name of God, for instance) might 
be equivocal, yet the rest are not so: and the manner and cir- 
cumstances, wherewith they are ascribed to Christ, sufficiently 
determine the sense of them. If fétles alone are not of 
weight sufficient, attributes come in to strengthen and confirm 
them ; and if any scruples remain still, creation and adoration 
understood of, and attributed to Christ, render the proof 
still more irrefragable. The strength and number of the 
evidences concurring to establish Christ's divinity, when fewer 
and less considerable might have been sufficient, is very won- 
derful; asif Divine Wisdom had purposely so ordered it, fore- 
seeing what opposition would be made to it. Were it possible, 
by any quirk or subtlety, to elude every single evidence, 
yet the jomt force of all together would be very consider- 
able; because it is hardly to be imagined that, in an affair 
of this moment, God would ever have suffered so many plau- 
sible appearances, and specious presumptions, of a thing that 
is not, to stand in Scripture, for the deception, even of wise, 
and good, and conscientious men. The Jewish Church were 
trained up to a sense of the trwe God, by those very characters 
which are applied to Christ. Upon those they formed their 
idea of the divine Being, and would have thought it blasphemy 
to have ascribed the same, though by way of figure only 
(in so sertows a concern), to any creature. And not they 
only, but all mankind must allow, that none more expressive 
and significant characters of God can be devised, than several 
of those are which are applied to Christ. If we are mistaken 
in this matter, it is a mistake which the Christian world, 
by plain force of Scripture, has, in a manner, inevitably 
been led into. He must be a very weak man who can ima- 
gine, that the doctrine of the Trinity could ever have come 
in, or could have subsisted half a century, were it not for 
the plain and irresistible reasons for it, appearing in holy Scrip- 
ture. How the matter now stands, all the Christian world 
over (except a few reclaimants), is very well known. If we 
run up fourteen hundred years higher, or thereabout, we 
find the body of the bishops and clergy summoned from all 
parts to debate this very question, determining at length as 
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we have done, and as much deceived (if we are deceived) 
as we are at this day. Ifwe look sixty years higher, and 
may judge of the principles of the Church at that time, from 
those of the two celebrated bishops of Alexandria and Rome, 
with their clergy: we still find them lying under the same 
fatal deception that prevails now. Go up a hundred years 
higher, to the middle of the second century ; still, all the 
way a8 we pass, we meet with plain marks and characters 
of the same delusion (if it be any) overspreading the Church 
of Christ, at a time when miracles were not ceased, nor 
revelations uncommon. In short, when we have carried our 
searches up to the very apostolic age, we still observe mani- 
fest footsteps of the same error (if it be one) prevailing: nor 
can we find so much as one man of any considerable repute 
among Christians, whom we can certainly prove to have been 
free from it. Surely God has forsaken his heritage, and 
given up his Church to strong delusions (that Church against 
which the gates of hell shall never prevail), if we have been 
mistaken in these things. It appears however from hence, 
how powerful and forcible the Scripture evidences of Christ’s 
divinity have ever been upon the minds of men: not the 
illiterate, unthinking, or injudicious; but the wisest, the 
most considerate, the brightest ornaments, and the most 
eminent lights of the Christian Church.” Works, vol. m. 
166—168. 


Vol. 1. 218. 
Ibid. also Iv. 
45. 

Vol. 1. 239. 
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Note A. (p. 121.) 


Dr Warterzanp observes with respect to the Arian mode 
of arguing this question ; ‘‘ This controversy, managed upon 
the foot of mere reason, terminates at length in that single 
question, whether the essence of God be above comprehension 
or no.” ‘They who would object to the doctrine of the 
Trinity from the nature and reason of the thing, must 
proceed on the supposition, that they have a competent 
knowledge of the divine essence. Accordingly, some of the 
ancient Arians, and modern Unitarians, have not hesitated to 
declare this to be within the grasp of their understandings. 

Waterland observes again: “It is to me an instance of 
the ill effects of vain philosophy, and shews how the ‘ disputer 
of this world” may get the better of the Christian, when men 
appear so much afraid of an imaginary error in metaphysics ; 
and, to avoid it, run into a 7¢al one against Scripture and 
antiquity.” 

Dr Whitby is an eminent example in point. After 
shewing the truth of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
with great clearness and strength of’ reasoning, grounded 
on an intimate knowledge of Scripture, and the opinions of 
the primitive fathers of the Church, he, in his old age, fell 
away to the opinions of the Arians, in reliance chiefly on the 
metaphysical reasoning of Dr S. Clarke. I refer for his 
former opinions (independently of his Commentary) to the 
Tract so often referred to, ‘‘ De vera Christi Deitate ;” and 
for his latter notions, to his ‘ Last Thoughts ;” where his 
chief stress is laid on discussions concerning “‘ numerical and 
specific essence,” and the true force of the terms “ Person 
and Being,” wherein he seems to assume the very point at 
issue, 
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Norz B. (p. 121.) 


Hear however the words of Smalcius, a distinguished 
Socinian, one of the authors of their celebrated Creed, 
the Racovian Catechism'—and their just rebuke, as quoted 
by Whitby, Tract, p. 115. 

En verba Smaleii genium horum hominum heu nimium 
prudentia, justumque doctissimi Placei de iis éaixpiow, sive 
censuram. ‘*Credimus, inquit, etiamsi non semel atque 
iterum, sed satis crebro et apertissimé extaret, Deum esse 
hominem factum, multo satius esse, quia heec res sit absurda, 
et sanz rationi plane contraria et in Deum blasphema, mo- 
dum aliquem dicendi comméinisct quo ista de Deo dici possint, 
quam ista simpliciter, ita ut verba sonant, intelligere.” 

Then the rebuke of Placzeus: 

‘“‘Hoccine est fidem suam ad Scripturarum normam ex- 
igere; ac non potius aperte profiteri, se ex eorum numero 
esse, qui, ut loquitur Apostolus Petrus, orpeBrovor tas 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
ypadas, et ad suas preejudicatas opiniones intorquent ?” 


Notz C. (p. 122.) 


The Ebionites (the earliest ancient Unitarians) rejected 
all the Gospels but that of St Matthew, and mutilated even 
that ; and treated alike St Peter and St Paul. See Bull, J. E. 
C. c. vii. n. 9; and Appendix, n. 9; also Wilson, ch. xiv. 

The modern Unitarians adopt a similar course. They 
either reject portions of Scripture, or wrest its meaning, or 
deny its inspiration, which is a denial of it as a revelation. 
See Stillingfleet, Disc. on the Trin. ch. i. viii.; Wilson, ch. 
xiv.; Wardlaw, note H. 

See also Rees’s Racov. Cat. sect. rv. near the beginning, 
in a note on the title of “Son of God;” where it is obvious, 
that the Unitarians reject the opening chapters of St Mat- 
thew’s and St Luke’s gospels, on account of the history of 
our Lord’s miraculous conception, which they choose to dis- 
believe. 


1 His name does not appear on the title-page: but he was one.of those en- 
trusted to draw it up, after the death of Faustus Socinus. See Rees’s Transl. 
Introd. p. 78. 
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Mr Wilson justly reasons, that the very fact, that the 
ancient Unitarians, like the modern, were obliged to reject 
a portion of the Scriptures acknowledged by the whole 
Church, shews that they, in common with the Church, saw in 
them the doctrines which they rejected. 

Mr Hey says of the modern professors of these tenets: 

‘“'To set aside whole books of Scripture (as the ancient 
and modern Unitarians) seems something more than to 
interpret. Yet if we set aside the genuine sense, we may 
as well set aside the words too: for deprived of their right 
sense, words must either be useless, or mislead.” 

‘““ But we have a new way of lessening the force of 
Scriptures which do not favour us (he is alluding to Dr 
Priestley). Instead of treating books as spurious, we di- 
minish the degree of inspiration. A sacred writer, we say, 
might be biassed by lis prejudices; he might be mistaken. 
We must not in a// cases trust too implicitly,” &e. 

‘‘Surely when our adversaries go these lengths, they do 
not perceive that they are in reality confirming those doc- 
trines, which they confess themselves unable to overthrow, 
without measures which take away the whole matter in 
dispute. All that we affirm is, that, supposing the Serip- 
tures, as we have them, to be divinely inspired, so that 
everything in them 1s ¢ruth, such and such doctrines are 
contained in them:—the moment that our adversaries 
change any part of this supposition, there is no longer any 
question between us.” Lect. B. rv. Art. i. sect. 16. See also 
Mosheim, cent. xvr. pt. i. ch. iv. § 15. 

Stillingfleet observes of their objections to our canon of 
Scripture: “It is plain that they have no mind to be tried 
by the Scriptures. For these exceptions are such, as a male- 
factor would make to a jury he is afraid to be condemned 
by.” Disc. on the Trin. ch. t. 


Nore DY Gr 1272) 


See Note L. Serm 1; Allix, ch. va 1x. x.; Ridley’s 
Second Moyer’s Lect.; Stillingfleet, vol. mr. 494. 
Allix says, the ancient Jews (besides the passages quoted) 
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‘applied Ps. xxxii. 6, to the “* Word” or Son of God and to 
the Holy Spirit: and to the Holy Spirit 2 Sam. xxiii. 2, 3; 
Tear Pai eeisedix, 19, 21; lxi,1: comp. Luke iv. 18. 

He refers also to many passages in the Apocrypha, to 
shew that they thus understood the doctrines of the inspired 
writings: as Judith xvi. 13, 14; Wisdom ix. 17; i. 7. &e. 

Dr Ridley understands Ps. xxxiii. 6; Job xxvi. 13; 
and xxxui. 4; of the Holy Spirit (Moyer’s Lect. p. 14). 
Pearson relies upon the former passage of Job (p. 373). 
See also Dr Pye Smith’s Sermon on the “ Personality and 
Divinity of the Holy Spirit.” 


Nore E. (p. 129.) 


Dr S. Clarke, Seript. Doctr. No. 1. 

He says: “Such is the nature of the Greek and Latin 
languages, that by no other word (neither by apdcwrov, 
nor by vrocracis, nor by any other word whatsoever) can 
they so properly express that which we mean by the English 
word person, as by the masculine adjective alone. Upon which 
account the words of our Saviour (John xvi. 13): When he 
(€xetvos, TO TrveumAa THS adnOeias—that person), the Spirit of 
truth is come, are generally allowed to be a good proof of the 
personality of the Holy Ghost.” 

_ It is again one of his Propositions, grounded on a review 
of all the texts bearing on this subject, that “The Holy Spirit 
of God does not in Scripture generally signify a mere power, 
or operation of the Father, but a real Person.” Part u. 
sect. XXil. 

See the opinion entertained of Dr S. Clarke, by the 
eminent Unitarian writer, Dr Channing, Works, 1. 580. 


Nore F. (p. 184.) 


Schleusner in his Lexicon (v. wvevua), says; ‘The most 
_ remarkable passage in the New Testament in which avedua 
aryiov is expressive of a person, and which alone is sufficient 
to prove that the Holy Ghost is different from the Father 
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and the Son, in the same manner as they differ from each 
other, is in Matt. xxvii. 19; where the apostles are com- 
manded to baptize in the name of the Holy Spirit, as well 
as of the Father and the Son.” 


Note G. (p. 144.) 


Such was the opinion of the primitive Fathers. Dr 
Whitby says, in his Tract, p. 18 :— 

Primo. Per Septem Spiritus, omnes Veteres Spiritum 
Sanctum intelligunt, de quo Kcclesia canit, quod sit munere 
Septiformis, et qui juxta Esaiam est; “Ilvevua codias xai 
cuvécews, BovrNs Kal loyvos, yvwrews Kai evoefseias, Kat 
oBov Kuptov; Spiritus sapientie et scientiw, consilit ea 
fortitudinis, cognitionis et pietatis, et timoris Domini. ‘“Sacri 
Prophetze unum et eundem Spiritum in septem Spiritus 
partiuntur,” inquit Justinus. “Spiritus Sanctus in Serip- 
turis septenario numero precipue commendatur, sive apud 
Esaiam, sive in Apocalypsi,” inquit Augustinus. Atque hoc 
ex eo probant, quod nunquam Christianorum aliquis precatur 
quicquam accipere d Deo et ab Angelis. 

Secundo. li a quibus gratiam hic et pacem Joannes 
flagitat, non tantum Deo Christoque conjunguntur, sed etiam 
medio inter utrumque loco collocantur; atque ab iis, nulla 
imparitatis nota praemissa, que Deo soli debentur, Joannes 
postulat ; unde id conjectari liceat, non esse eos personas 
a Deo Patre Filioque essentiad diversas, et rpsis vel infinities 
minores. Quee enim reddi potest ratio, quare, ordine dig- 
nitatis imverso, septem Spiritus creatz, medio inter Patrem 
et Christum loco ponerentur? Aut quare, initio et fine 
hujus commatis, sermo esset de Authore gratiz, in medio 
non item? Aut quare Johannes, omisso Spiritu Sancto, 
gratiz Datore, servos et ministrantes Angelos hic oraret? 
Aut cur Angelus tam vehementer repelleret Johannem ado- 
rantem, quem hic invenerat Angelis supplicantem ? 

See also Ridley’s Moyer’s Lect. p. 19; Allix. 367371 ; 
and Dr Gill, ch. mi. sect. 18. Seven was pre-eminently 
the sacred number, implying all perfection, among Hastern 
nations. See Dr Pye Smith, Serm. on the Holy Spirit, 
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p. 51, note and references. See, in a note of Grabe, on Bull, 
D. F. N. sect. u. ¢. vii, at the end, a quotation from 
Tertullian: ‘Ita connexus Patris in Filio, et Filii in Paracleto, 
tres. efficit cohzerentes, alterum ex altero. Qui tres unum 
sunt, non unus: quomodo dictum est: Eco nr Pater unum 
sumus; ad substantiz unitatem, non ad numeri singulari- 
tatem.” 


Nore H. (p. 151.) ; 

Archbishop Wake thus handles this doctrine, in his 
“¢Commentary upon the Catechism :”— 

7. Q. “Did not you before say that there is but one 
God? And how do you now say that the Father is God, 
the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God ? 

A. “That there is but one God, the holy Scriptures 
plainly declare: and even reason itself confirms it to us. 
And yet the same Scriptures as plainly declare every one 
of these three to be God. And the only way we know of 
reconciling these two seemingly contrary assertions, is, to 
say, that these three are of one and the same Divine Nature, 
communicated from the Father to the Son, and from both 
to the Holy Ghost: and that therefore they, together, make 
but one God. 

8. @. ‘ How can three distinct persons so partake of the 
Divine Nature, or Essence, as all together to make but one 
God? 

A. “That is not my concern to explain. This I am sure, 
that if the Scriptures be (as we all allow that they are) the 
word of God, what they plainly deliver must be true, because 
it is, in effect, delivered by God, who can neither be himself 
deceived, nor will deceive me. Now that they deliver both 
these propositions to me, That the Father is God, the Son 
is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, and yet, That these are 
not three Gods, but one God, 1 am as sure as | can be of 
any thing that is spoken or written for my understanding. 
That, therefore, both these assertions are true and credible, 
Tam sure. But how, or after what manner, [ am to under- 
‘stand them, so as to remove all shew of contradiction in 
them, this the holy Scriptures have not revealed; nor do 
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Prop. xiv. 


Prop. xvi. 
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I therefore presume to pronounce any thing more particularly 
concerning it. 

9. Q. “ Why then do you say that they are three Persons, 
and but One in the divine essence ? 

A. ‘Because I know not how better to express the unity 
and distinction of them: and they are terms which the 
Church has long received, and I see no reason to depart 
from them unless I knew of some better and more apt ex- 
pressions in their stead.” 

Bp. Stillmgfleet writes thus (Disc. on the Trin. ch. vii. 
vol. m. 466:) “ But after all, why do we assert three Persons 
in the Godhead? Not because we find them in the Athanasian 
Creed, but because the Scripture hath revealed that there are 
Three, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to whom the divine 
nature and attributes are given. This we verily believe 
that the Scripture hath revealed; and that there are a 
great many places, of which we think no tolerable sense 
can be given without it: and therefore we assert this doc- 
trine on the same grounds on which we believe the Scriptures. 
And if there are three Persons which have the divine nature 
attributed to them, what must we do in this case? Must we 
east off the unity of the divine essence? No: that is too fre- 
quently and plamly asserted for us to call it in question. 
Must we reject those Scriptures which attribute divinity to 
the Son and Holy Ghost, as well as to the Father? That we 
cannot do, unless we cast off those books of Scripture wherein 
those things are contained.” Se. 

I will add the words of Dr Isaac Watts, though not a 
member of our Church: Serm. on the Trin. from Ephes. ii. 18. 

“Since there is but one God, even the Father, according | 
to St Paul, and since the Father is the only true God, ac- 
cording to Christ’s own expression, then the Son and Spirit 
cannot have another or different Godhead from that of the 
Father: but since the Son and Spirit also are true God, 
it must be by some communion in the same true Godhead 
which belongs to the Father. For if it were another God- 
head, that would make another God; and thus the Christian 
religion would have two or three Gods, which is contrary to 
the whole tenor of the Gospel.” 

And again; ‘“‘ Upon the whole, it appears that there is, 
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and there must be, some real union and communion in God- 
head, between the Sacred Three, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, to answer and support the divine names, and 
titles, and attributes, &c., which are ascribed to them all: 
and there is and must be some sufficient distinction between 
them, to sustain these distinct personal characters and offices, 
and to answer to these distinct representations of Scripture : 
though how far this oneness of Godhead, and this personal 
distinction extend, may not be easy for us to find out exactly, 
and to describe to the understanding and satisfaction of our 
fellow Christians.” 

He says of the doctrine of a Trinity, in the Preface to 
his Sermons; “It is a doctrine that runs through the whole 
of our serious transactions with God, and therefore it ts 
necessary to be known by men.” 

He adds; “Though I have entered into some further 
enquiries on this divine subject, and made humble attempts 
to give clearer ideas of it, in order to vindicate the truth 
and glory of this sacred article; yet I have never changed 
my belief and profession of any necessary and important 
part of it, as will here appear with abundant evidence’.” 

In the “ Assembly’s Catechism” (that of orthodox Dis- 
senters) it is said: ‘‘ There are three Persons in the Godhead, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; the same in sub- 
stance, equal in power and glory: and these three are one God.” 

We do not pretend that our creed is without difficulty 
to the mind, but that it is agreeable to Scripture. 

The Arian scheme gets rid of the difficulty, by supposing 
Christ to be a God wholly distinct from, and inferior to the 


‘ I have made these extracts from Dr Watts, because it has of late been 
attempted by the Unitarians (who are not very scrupulous as to the evidence 
upon which they claim the sanction of great names to their opinions) to revive 
the imputation, that he entertained their views. An anonymous tract, said to have 
been found on a book stall, with his name and that of his sister written in it, 
is boldly ascribed to him. No other copy of it is known to exist. It was re- 
published as his in the year 1816. It professes the doctrine of Sabellius as to 
Christ, and of Socinus as to the Holy Spirit. 

The celebrated Mr Channing quietly says: “Locke was a Unitarian :” Vol. 1.579, 
“‘ Newton too was a Unitarian :” and Dr Samuel Clarke a Unitarian.” These °°? 
are sweeping assertions, which it would be difficult to make good from their 
writings. See as to Locke, Serm. 111. note L, latter part. Clarke receives the 
three Creeds, though not entirely after our view. Scr. Doctr. Part 111. c. ii, end. 
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Father ; to be a creature. This is easier to conceive, but more 
difficult to deleve; because it is in opposition to the clear 
voice of Scripture, the only safe foundation for belief, in 
what concerns the nature of God. 

The Socinian scheme may be yet easier, but it is also 
more in opposition to Scripture: it raises a man to the power 
and attributes and honour of God. 

The Unitarian scheme is still readier to understand, 
but wider from truth, if Scripture be the test of truth. 
(See Serm. 1. note B.) 


Nore dh. o(p/)L533) 


Hey supposes the present Trinitarian Creed to have at- 
tained its present form in the following manner. 

‘‘Men would not be content to use the expressions sepa- 
rately, as the Scriptures do, but would bring them together, 
and endeavour to make a System out of them, so as to solve 
all difficulties. ‘They could seldom do this without getting 
into other difficulties, which would be opposed, and in return 
defended. One man, fearing to infringe upon the fundamental 
doctrine of all rational religion, the Unity of God, would neg- 
lect all distinction of persons. This Sabellius, and those called 
Patri-passians, Praxeas, &c. are supposed to have done, and 
so to have taught one God, with three names. Another, con- 
vinced that the Scriptures make a distinction between Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and seeing that distinction in a strong 
light, im order to secure it, makes a sub-ordination'; makes 
the Son sub-ordinate to the Father, and the Holy Ghost 
to the Son: this did Aviws. A third, shocked at the idea » 
of an inequality, determines that the Son must be equal 
to the Father, and the Holy Ghost to the Son; and insists 
upon this in such unqualified terms, as to constitute in effect 
three distinct Grods.”’ 

‘When the moderate and reasonable Christians saw 
men running into error in these different ways, they would 


‘ Sub-ordination of nature, not merely of order and office: for that we hold 
(see note L). The Arians believed Christ to be of a creafed substance, and so 
an inferior God. See Serm. 1. note O. 
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naturally endeavour to check them; and the expressions, which 
they fixed upon in order to answer that end, would contain the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as we now profess it.” _B. rv. Art. i. 
Sect. 4. 


Nore K. (p. 153.) 


It is the obvious purport of the words of our Lord, Mark xvi. 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he Matt evi 


that believeth not shall be damned,” to annex conditions to 
his mercy; to restrict his salvation to such as shall accept 
his Gospel without reserve; and, in token thereof, be bap- 
tized, in acknowledgement of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, as God; as he by these words, and i many 
ways, taught them to be. 


It could not be his meaning here, to leave us at liberty Waterlana, 


II 
to employ in baptism the mere names of these sacred Persons, 


ascribing to them such nature and character as we may 
choose. Such a license would render Christianity a motley 
group of religions, as many and various as men’s fancies, 


6. 


rather than a profession of “one faith, one baptism, one Eph. iv. 5 
? p 


God.” His intention assuredly was, to require all men to 
own them in the very characters in which he had revealed 
them, and now distinctly asserted for them by this formulary ; 
which, if it holds them not up as alike and together God, is 
without intelligible aim or instruction. 


Belief in whatever else he had taught, and obedience to Matt. xxviii. 


whatever else he had commanded, were to follow. But this 
confession of faith was appointed as an indispensable pre- 
hLiminary to reception as his disciples. 

Since God is represented everywhere in Scripture as 
onn, this commanded confession of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, as God, requires us to acknowledge 
equally in each of them, whatever belongs to the nature and 
essence of God, without disparagement of that unity. Such 


is the true scope and proper force of these words of our Bull, Pr. et 


Lord. They enjoin a profession of faith im a Trinity ins 


Tr.¢. VI. 
27. 
Naterland, 


Unity, in order to our admission into the fellowship of y v. beginning 


ch. vi. 


Christ’s religion. And as Christ, who thus, to this end, Stillingfleet, 


Disc. on the 


exacted Eis acknowledgement of himself as God, in the Trin! ch. 1. 
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character of the Son, spake in the manifest and avowed 
nature of man also, a confession of him as both God and 
man, is implied, 

Thus belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, and in the Incar- 

Markxvi.16. nation of our Lord, is, in this his final commandment, enjoined 
to all who would “ be saved”—saved, that is, as Christians. 

Such a restriction of his mercy is seen to be agreeable 
to divine wisdom and goodness, The Son of God came 
down from heaven, and took upon him the fashion of a man, 
that he might restore to us the favour and the knowledge 
of God; the former by his death on our behalf; the latter 
by his lessons; and both as necessary, in order to our res- 
toration to life eternal. Could it be looked for, as a suitable 
conclusion to instruction having such an aim, and conveyed 
through such a channel, to proclaim it as, in fact, useless ; 
that it matters not whether men believe it, or something 
entirely at variance with it; whether they own and worship 
God as made known by him, or whether after any other view 
they may fancy in preference? Belief of the truth concern- 
ing the Deity is the foundation of a right worship, and of 
just affections towards him; and hence was reasonably and 
mercifully made by Christ essential, as an introduction to 
the religion which he came to teach, and to the blessings 
which he came to bestow, in the name of each Person in the 
communion of the one Godhead. 

Agreeably to this commandment of their Lord, the 
apostles in all the Churches which they planted, established 
it as a uniform and indispensable rule, to instruct converts 

SeePearson, 1N the doctrines of the Trinity and of the Inearnation of 


Watarinha: the Son of God, preparatory to baptism; and to require 


. 158—163. . . . . 
Bull. J.E” of them a corresponding declaration of faith. This appears 


ee mi from the consistent usage of all Churches, and from the 
7 ? . ’ . . ° 
pes agreeing purport of all the summaries and explications of 


eet aaa the faith professed on this occasion. The earliest known 


Desc. iu; 


Siillinefieet,/07meulary employed for this purpose, was framed after the 


rac onthe model of our Saviour’s injunction: “TI believe in God, the 


337-2." Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost!.” 


Berriman, 
24. 


' In the original, the term God is yet more distinctly seen to attach to each of 
the three Persons following ; Tlucretw eis tév Ocov, Tov Tatépa, Tov biov, Kal 
TO éytov IIvetua. Bull, J. E. C.c. rv. n. 3. 
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Other instruction was doubtless given concurrently, and 
other faith professed. That which our Lord peremptorily 
imposed, regarded only the God, whose religion was to be 
adopted. ‘The first elements of that religion were also neces- 
sarily to be understood and assented to, before it could be 
embraced. ‘The death of Christ on man’s behalf, his resur- 
rection and ascension, as an exhibition of his divine character 
and present authority, the remission of sins through him 
and our own resurrection to judgment, were portions of the 
learning and belief which were requisite, both as a qualifica- 
tion for baptism, and as a motive for desiring it. Accord- 
ingly, we find these topics repeatedly urged by the apostles, 
in their preaching. And they enter into the several ex- 
positions of baptismal faith, which have come down to us 
from the early times of Christianity. But it does not ap- 
pear at what* time they were grafted into the formulary by 
which faith was professed in the Trinity and in the Incar- 
nation of our Lord, so as to make with it one continuous 
recital. 

The preparatory instruction and examination of can- 
didates for baptism seems, from the first, to have been ca- 
techetical, and their faith to have been chiefly avowed in 
reply to separate questions. Hence it is probable, that for 
awhile this Oreed of the Trinity was repeated by itself, as 
referring to a distinct subject, and grounded on a distinct 
commandment; and that it retained its simple form so long 
as it was received in its true sense, as intended by our Lord, 


* There is a considerable difference of opinion as to the period when this bap- 
tismal creed was first enlarged. Some hold that it assumed nearly the form of 
the present Apostles’ Creed, in ¢heir time, and in their hands. Others, that no 
additions were made to it until heresies sprung up, and none but in rebuke of 
them. Grabe, in his notes to c. v. vi. vit. of Bull’s J. E. C., argues strongly for 
the former view. Bingham agrees with him. See his Orig. Eccl. b. x. ¢. iii. 

Grabe relies chiefly on the frequency with which the apostles, in their recorded 
discourses, insist on the chief articles of the creed called afterthem. But while 
there can be little doubt that the converts were from the first instructed by them 
on these points, and required to avow their corresponding belief, prior to baptism, 
it does not follow that their faith was declared in one continuous formulary, and 
grafted at once into the creed of the Trinity. 

See in the above authors mention of some who dissent from their opinion. 
See also Waterland (who is one of these), vol. 158—163 ; Wall, 11.337, &c. Bull, 
J2E. C. c.av—vi. 


See Grabe’s 
Annot. ad 
Bull, J. E. 
Coca vavic 
VII, 


c. i. sect. 6. 
Wall, 11. 345. 


As to death 
andres. Acts 
ii. 23—34 ; 
Rites 13 sux. 
36—40; 1 
Cor. xv. 3, 4. 
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Acts ii. 38 ; 
113.393 X30 
and 43; 
xiii..38, 19. 
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Waterl. v. 
160, 1. 
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C. vi. 4. 


Bull, J. E.C. 
Cc. VI. n. 18. 
Berriman, 
308. Wall, 11. 


338. Waterl. 


v. 160—3 ; 
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Pr. Nic. 
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and as expounded by those who received it in charge from 
him. But when wilful men began to assign to his words a 
meaning other than his, it was thought necessary to put 
a stop to their corruption of the truth, by a fuller ex- 
pression of it in his very creed; so as to make it evident 
to the ignorant and unwary, that they who adopted any 
of these errors could not be regarded as holding the faith 
prescribed by Christ. And this was the bownden duty of 
those in authority: it being to the true purport of his words, 
and not to their dare form, that he had required assent, as 
a condition of reception into his Church. 

The doctrines held up in the confession appointed by our 
Lord, are, as has been stated, those of the Trinity, and of 
his Incarnation. The additions to his creed were made with 
a view to preserve these doctrines, not to add to them. 

The first of these doctrines brought openly into question, 
was not the divine nature of either person of the Trinity, but 
the true incarnation of the Son of God. The earliest heretics 
either disputed the reality of his human nature, or of its 
union with the divine. To hold up the right faith against 
them, those particulars of our Lord’s history which establish 
his true manhood were now inserted in the body of the creed, 
as setting forth what had always been implied in it. - It 
was declared of the “only Son of God,” that ‘he was born 
of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, crucified and buried, 
rose again, and ascended into heaven.” 

As the same heretics ascribed the creation of the world, 
not to the supreme God, but to certain inferior powers, it 
was now, or later, added to the description of the Father, 
against them, that he was the “ maker’ of heaven and earth.” 

In other respects, belief touching the Father and the 
Holy Ghost were left expressed in the original simplicity of 
this formulary. | 

It is not known at what precise period the above change 
was made. But as the heresy in question sprang up in the 


' Grabe thinks these words were inserted for the pagans. Annot. n. 3, 4. ad 
Bull, J, E. C.c. v. vi. viz. But Waterland says, ‘* they are not found in any 
early, known form of the Aposiles’ Creed.” See also Wall. 11. 060, 1. 
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time of one or more” of the apostles, it is probable that they 
were the first to take upon themselves the responsibility of 
adding to the words prescribed by our Lord, im order the 
better to carry out the spirit of his commandment. Allu- ees 


Tigvai: 


sions seem to be made in Seripture to some known formulary 13; Rom. vi. 


of faith. And the fact, that the Western Church, where may DB 
no heresies prevailed, did not adopt in baptism the seeha QS p. 129.” 
enlarged subsequently in the Kast, but did use our Lord’s 
form with the additions first given, seems to shew that these 
had been inserted from the very early times, so as to become 
the basis of every creed. 

Now came the heresy of the Arians, denying the true di- 
einity of our Lord. They were willing to retain the language of 
the baptismal creed generally used®. But then they attached Wall, 11.350, 
to it a sense derogatory to our Lord, and contrary to the E.c.c. vi. 
true meaning of his words, making him to be of a nature in- gel 
ferior to the Father, and in fact a creature. Hence, to hold ae te 
up to all, that these notions were at variance with the faith 
made by Christ essential to salvation, that faith was now set 
forth more distinctly in the creed itself. His true deity and 
equality of nature with the Father, as intended by him, and 
hitherto taught by those who received his doctrine from him, 
or were instructed by them, were asserted, 7m expressions 
adapted to the particular notions now erroneously inculcated. 
With this view, he was pronounced to be “the only-be- Bull,D.F.N 
gotten, begotten of the Father, that is of the substance of VR ¢.c. vi 
the Father: God of God, Light of Light, very God of very ™** 
God, begotten not made, consubstantial (or of one substance) 
with the Father, by whom all things were made, both things 
in heaven and things in earth *.” 


° It has already been stated (p. 36, note), that both St Peter and St Paul are 
thought to have witnessed the rise of the heresy which took its name from Cerin- 
thus. To the authorities there cited, add Grabe. Annot. as before,n.8; Wa- 
terland, 11. 158; v. 182; Hey, Lect. B. 1. Appendix, sect. 25. 
3 One bolder sect of them, however, the Eunomians, would not even adhere 
to the form of baptism itself, and thereby evidently shewed, that their notions were 
wide apart from the doctrine of our Lord. They baptized ‘ In the name of the 
uncreated Father, of the created Son, and of the sanctifying Spirit, created by that 
Son.’ See their creed in Wall, 11. 352. eo mee 
4 These expressions were, for the most part, not now first invented. They > Wall, 11.395. 
are found in the creeds of particular Churches, where they had been previously Water II. 
adopted }° 
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This minuteness and precision were compelled by the 
evasions of the Arians, and as a security against their many 
shifts and subtleties. 

Though the Arian system involved, by consequence, the 
degradation of the Holy Spirit, his heresy had not yet been 
openly broached. ‘Therefore it was not thought necessary, 
at this time, to add any more particular explication of 
his true deity, hitherto sufficiently set forth in the original 
form, and expounded in the instruction preparatory to bap- 
tism. or the object of al/ additions was merely to put 
down error: as, in modern times, with respect to Articles 
of Religion, which grow as errors grow. 

But as soon as this consequence of the Arian heresy 
came to be developed in that of the Macedonians, the truth 
concerning the Holy Ghost was fenced with new propositions. 


gv "-85% The council of Constantinople added to the Nicene Creed 


Berriman, 
265, 6. 


Berriman, 
= 


262. 
Bull, J. E. C. 


Vien, 115 12: 


Bull, as be- 
fore, n. 22. 


Bull, J.E. C. 


vi. 16. 
Berriman, 
308. ' 


those articles which set forth more distinctly the Holy Ghost 
as God, agreeably to the true purport of our Lord’s injunction ; 
ascribmg to him the title, nature, operations and worship of 
the Father and the Son. Belief is proclaimed in him, as 
“Lord” (Jehovah), as ‘“ Giver of Life” (Creator and re- 
viver of man), as “proceeding from the Father” (deriving 
his very substance, in a manner indeed different from the 
Son, and inconceivable to us, as is his generation), and as 
“together with the Father and the Son, worshipped and 
glorified” (the object alike of adoration and praise). 

And because the perverseness of the Gnostic heretics 
would not allow the Holy Spirit of the o/d Dispensation 
to be the same with that of the new, it was added, that 
“he spake by the prophets.” 

Some minor alterations were made in the portion of the 
creed which regards the Son; and among them, in that part 


adopted against the like errors, earlier than it had been thought necessary to have 
recourse to a general Council. So also the addition respecting the Father : 
‘““maker of all things visible and invisible,” which was now inserted against 
the Gnostic heretics, who portioned out the creation among certain inferior 
powers. And in like manner, “‘one God, the Father”—“one Lord Jesus 
Christ,”” which have reference to them. For the Gnostics believed in fwo First 
Principles, two independent Gods ; and also separated Jesus Christ into two beings, 
Jesus and Christ, one human, the other divine. Against the same heresy the 
terms touching the incarnation were enlarged. 
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which teaches his true human nature. This had been thought 
sufficiently set forth in the Nicene Creed, in the clause, 

“was incarnate and became man. But the heresy of the 
Apollinarians having now broken forth, one of whose doc- 

trines was, that our Lord’s body was compounded in heaven, 

and not consubstantial with ours, it was declared that he was 
“incarnate by the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary, and ao 
made man”—receiving the proper substance of our nature 

from a human parent. 

There were also now added to the Nicene Creed those 
articles which do not regard the Trinity, but have already 
been alluded to, as a necessary part of the baptismal faith ; 
and which had before this time been annexed to the Apostles’ 

Creed, chiefly used in the West, and to those of different 
Churches in the East; viz. belief in the ‘one Holy Catholic 
Church,” (a profession of this its true faith), in “ one bap- 

tism for the remission of sins,” &c. The attention of the 
council of Nice had been directed chiefly to the creed of the Berriman, 
Trinity, and the heresy of Arius; and without mtending that 

these useful articles should be omitted, had declared nothing 
respecting them, leaving to each Church to employ them in 

their own fashion, as not entering into our Lord’s required 
confession. 

The creed thus enlarged by the council of Constantinople, pert 
retained the name of NVicene, from that which had served as 310 ; 
the basis of it ; and has remained unchanged under that name, 
to the present day; with the exception of one addition made 
long after by the Churches of the West, of the words, “‘ and the 
Son,” after those of “the Father,” in declaring the procession Wall, 1. 35s. 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Such were the heresies which gave rise to the successive 
developments of the baptismal creed of our Lord. Though 
no further change was made in the form of this creed, yet 
new explications of it were called for, and put forth on 
a like authority, in opposition to errors which sprung up 
upon points not yet touched upon. 

The heresies hitherto referred to respected the divine 
nature of the Son or Spirit, or the human nature of the 
latter. Those which were now broached regarded the mode 
of union of his two natures. — “ Though by the decrees of Groene 
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former Councils (says Mosheim), it had been clearly and 
peremptorily determined that Christ was, at the same time, 
true God and true man; yet no Council had hitherto decreed 
any thing concerning the manner and effect of this union 
of the two natures in the divine Saviour; nor was this 
matter as yet become a subject either of enquiry or dispute 
among Christians. The consequence of this was, that the 
Christian doctors expressed themselves differently concerning 
this mystery. Some used such forms of expression as seemed 
to widen the difference between the Son of God and the 
Son of Man, and thus to divide the nature of Christ into 
two distinct persons; others, on the contrary, seemed to 
confound too much the Son of God with the Son of Man, 
and to suppose the nature of Curisr composed of his divinity 
and humanity blended together into one.” 
Three chief heresies are alluded to in these observations. 
Mosheim, ‘That of the Apollinarians indeed, which gave rise to the 
ch.v. sect. other two, may be regarded as affecting the perfect manhood 
Berriman, of Christ, rather than the manner of wnion. For they 
supposed him to be destitute of a rational soul, of which 
the divine nature supplied the place. It seemed to follow 
as a consequence, that the divine nature suffered the pains 
of crucifixion. In opposition to this unscriptural view, the 
Nestorians asserted the perfectness of doth natures in Christ. 
But then they represented them to be so distinct, in action 
and perception, after their union, as scarcely to make any 
unity at all. Their doctrine amounted to little more than ~ 
the inhabitation of the prophets of old by the Holy Spirit ; 
except that they supposed the union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ to be permanent. There was no real wnity 
of person. Indeed, they came at length in the form to avow 
two distinct persons in Christ, and to hold only a unity of 
Mosheim, will and affection’. 
ear This error gave occasion, through the zeal of controversy, 
Berriman, to one of an opposite character. The Hutychians made the 
“7 Se. union of Christ’s two natures to be so intimate, as to amount 


Berriman, 1 It was against the Nestorians that the union of the two natures in Chiist, in 

278,279. one person, was illustrated by a reference to the union of the body and soul in 
man, in one person. But as this gave a handle to the imputation (though 
groundlessly) of Apollinarianism, it was for a while disused. 
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to a miature or confusion of the two, from which a third Mosbeta, | 
resulted. Both natures underwent a change. Neither the v. sect. 
divine or human retained any original, characteristic pro- Pete 
perty. There was not a mere unity of person, but the two 
natures became one new nature. 

These errors gave rise to as many Councils, in which 
they were condemned, but no addition was made to the 
baptismal creed, in consequence. The truth was finally set 
forth with respect to them all, in the following passage in the 
decree of the Council of Chalcedon, the last of the three. 

*“We confess one and the same Son our Lord Jesus Berriman, 
Christ, the same perfect in Godhead, and the same perfect ae 
im manhood, truly God and truly man, the same consisting 
of a reasonable soul and body, consubstantial with the Father Ree 
as touching the Godhead, and the same consubstantial with 
us as touching the manhood, in all things like unto us, with- 
out sin; begotten of the Father, as to his divinity, before 
the worlds, but the same in the last days born according 
to his humanity, of Mary the Virgin and Mother of God*, 
for us and for our salvation; one and the same Jesus Christ, the ae 
Son, the Lord, the only-begotten, acknowledged in two na- Grost. 
tures, without mixture, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably Against 
(the difference of nature being in no wise destroyed by this” ” 
union, but rather the propriety of each nature preserved, 
concurring in one person, or hypostasis) not as parted or Against 
divided into two persons, but one and the same only-begotten aaah 
Son, God the Word, the Lord Jesus Christ; as both the 
former prophets have taught concerning him, and Christ 
has taught us himself, and the Creed of the Fathers has de- 
livered to us.” 

Such is a brief and general outline of the chief heresies 
which gave rise to the successive developments of the bap- 
tismal creed. In no instance was it contemplated to add Berriman, 

x i b és 307, 8; and 

any new article of belief. All was done with the mere view 312. 
to maintain and preserve what had always been considered 
the doctrine intended by Christ, against innovations incon- 


sistent with it. This (as has been before remarked) was an 


* This expression (though not new) was in contradiction to the Nestorians, 
who held that the union of the two natures did not take place until after the birth Berriman, 
of Jesus, instead of at his congeption. 301. 
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obvious and strict duty, in those entrusted with the govern- 
ment of his Church. Our Lord meant by his words to pro- 
claim certain truths as essential of belief, to all who would 
become his disciples. And it was incumbent on those whom 
he appointed “‘stewards of his mysteries,” and dispensers of 
his grace, faithfully to provide, that none should be debarred 
from his mercy, through the substitution of doctrines sub- 
versive of those to which he required assent, as a condition 
of it. And it was only to enforce his own declaration, and 
the corresponding views of the apostles, that at the close of 
these expositions of that faith which he had commanded in 
baptism, these Councils added an anathema, which proclaimed 
salvation to depend on adopting, or rejecting them. 

That no novelty was introduced, is manifest from the 
fact, that most of the expressions inserted in the creed by 
these Councils were taken from the previous expositions of 
faith of particular Churches, where the heresies had first 
sprung up. ‘The same conclusion follows from the fact that 
the Western Church, wherein, no heresy prevailing, it was 
not thought necessary to substitute this enlarged creed in 
the ceremony of baptism, yet adopted it im their liturgy. 
This shews it to have been looked upon, as in agreement with 
the faith set forth in the simpler language of the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

The Athanasian Creed (as it is improperly called, not 
having that form) is an aggregate of the several explications 
which have been thus called for, of our Lord’s baptismal 
faith, m opposition to the heresies which have been enu- 
merated’. It is an exposition of the doctrines of the Trinity, 


1 Waterland is of opinion that this Creed was composed before the con- 
demnation of the ELutychian heresy by the Council of Chalcedon. But it 
often happened, that heresies arose and were noticed by individual writers, 
or by particular Churches, before they acquired importance enough to call for 
a general Council. Bull shews reason to think, that this had been broached 
so early as the time of Tertullian. Waterland allows that there are expres- 
sions in this Creed, which are applicable to the opinions of Eutyches. 

It was never used in baptism, nor has it authority, as decreed by a general 
Council. It is the production of an individual not certainly known. But 
each particular in it is agreeable to the decisions of the Church. See Waterl. 
vol. rv. on this whole subject. For his own Commentary upon this Creed, 
vol. rv. c. x3 and for the ancient one of Fortunatus, p. 317. For the opinion 
of Baxter, and of moderate Dissenters, upon it, see p. 307. 
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and of the Incarnation of the Son of God, in such a guarded 
form as had become necessary, in order to preserve them 
uncorrupt, after his intention. Its aim is not to throw any 
new light upon these mysteries, but to warn us against such 
explanations as are manifestly inconsistent with, and sub- 
versive of them. Hence the heads are selected, and the lan- 
guage also, with reference to the subtle misrepresentations 
which were to be refuted. Expressions which, in form, affirm 
a truth, are mainly intended as a preservative against error: Cleaver, 138, 
and they cannot be rightly appreciated, or even understood, : 
unless the particular error is kept in view. 

Our Lord required of all who would be admitted as dis- 
ciples of his religion, a previous belief and confession of the 
‘Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as together one God, 
and of his own Incarnation.. This condition was to be of 
perpetual obligation. And this it is, which is set forth in 
this exposition. It isnot intended by the damnatory clauses, 
as they are called, to proclaim penalties stricter than his 
own, or to attach them to a larger creed than he imposed. 
It is not their true aim to set forth, that a title to his sal- 
vation belongs only to those who have considered all these 
particular propositions, and have come to a right conclu- 
sion upon them. For some of them were never propounded 
for belief, until the errors sprang up to which they are op- Dean Vin 
posed, and therefore formed no part of the faith of the early Mani’s a 
Christians ; and the necessary faith has never been enlarged. ne Nie 
Some of them can only be understood properly, by those "°°?" 
who have historical knowledge of the heresies against which Hey, by, 116 
they are directed. It is, therefore, the true scope of the °"' 
damnatory clauses, to announce, that they who speculate 
upon the points set forth in this exposition, and take up with 
other notions than those here laid down, do not hold the faith 
required by our Lord in baptism, and therefore lose the 
blessings which he restricts to that faith. It is sufficient 
to believe generally, in the one Godhead of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, and in the Incarnation of the 
Son of God, if we do not proceed to a more particular creed, 
inconsistent with these doctrines. The following comment 
of Wickliff upon the clause, “So that in all things as 1s 
aforesaid, the Unity in ean and the Trinity in Unity 
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is to be worshipped,” is quoted with approval by Waterland: 
Vol. rv. 294. “* And so we conclude here, as is before said, that there 
is both an Unity of Godhead, and a Trinity of Persons; 
and that the Trinity in this Unity is to be worshipped 
above all things; and whosoever will be saved must thus 
think of the Trinity, if not thus explicitly (or in every par- 
ticular) yet thus in general, or implicitly.” And Waterland 
himself pronounces of the doctrine, that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, are all strictly divine and uncreated, and yet are not 
Waterland, three Gods, but one God; “He that believes this simply, 
Saas ad and im the general, as laid down in Scripture, believes quite 
Ciskve a6: enough.” And again: ‘‘ Common Christians believe enough 
; if they believe the main things, under a general view, without 
branching them out into all the minute particulars which 
depend upon them, or belong to them.” But such a general 
assent, in full sincerity, is necessary, upon the very authority 
of our Lord. And the same holds with regard to the doe- 
trine of his incarnation, ¢.¢. the perfect, indissoluble union 
of the entire natures of both God and man, in his one per- 
son. The general truth must be honestly entertained and 
See Hey, b. embraced by all; while the particulars laid down against the 
nets misrepresentations of heretics, may be innocently left to those 
who have the means to learn, and the capacity to consider 


See Water- them. Hammond and other eminent and orthodox divines 
land, rv. 


305—7. of our Church concur in these sentiments. 
Waterland, Neither is it meant to “exclude any such merciful abate- 
Iv, 283, 299. 


ments, or allowances, as shall be made for men’s particular ™ 
circumstances, weakness, frailties, ignorance, inability, or 
the like ;” to deny that mercy may be reserved in the divine 
counsels for such as err, even on the fundamental points 
of the baptismal creed, if they are not wilful and obstinate 
perverters or rejecters of the truth, or indifferent to it; 
for those who lack capacity or means of knowledge; or 
who, with prayer for the divine guidance, “search the 
Scriptures diligently whether these things be so,” and 
believe according to the light vouchsafed to them. Of such 
we pronounce nothing expressly, because nothing has been 
expressly pronounced by Christ. Haceptions to God’s laws 
are ever kept by him in wise reserve. It is said of the 
1 Johny. 17. transgressors of the moral law; “There is a sin not wnto 
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death.” But it would not have been for our good to make 
known its bounds, lest we should be satisfied with only just 
keeping within them, and the heart be ever hovering about 
the verge, and hankering after evil. Accordingly, no hint 
of them is afforded us. ‘The wrath of God is revealed Rom. i.1s.: 
against a// unrighteousness:” ‘Cursed is every one that Gal. iii. 10. 
continueth not in all things which are written in the book 
of the law, to do them.” God hath reserved to himself, 
to make allowance and exception; to exact, in the great 
day of account, “much from him to whom much has been tuke xii. 47, 
given ;” and to make a lighter reckoning, where grace and ™ 
opportunities have been less ee bestowed; to ‘beat 
with many, or with few stripes.” “If there be a willing 2 Cor. viii 
mind, it will be accepted, according to that a man hath, ’ 
and not according to that a man hath not.” So with 
regard to a right faith. It is required, in proportion with 
our means and talents. God sees our hearts, our capacities, 
and our circumstances; the degree of our teachableness, 
and the extent of our prejudices, of our obstinacy, and of 
our indifference and neglect; and will square our sentence 
to our desert. But the measure of his final expectation 
from each, and the limits of his mercy, are known to him 
alone. It is not for man to dispense with any portion of 
his doctrines, or to tamper with his threats; but to preach 
a perfect faith, as a perfect obedience; to proclaim a strict 
necessity to believe Christ in al/ things that he hath taught, 
as well as to “observe all things whatsoever he hath com- Matt. 
manded ;” and to hold up the blessing and the curse which parr 
he himself pronounced ;\\‘“‘ He that believeth and is baptised Mark xi. 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

How God will deal “ th those to whom the Gospel has 
never been preached, is not told us. Its lesson is merely, 
how we shall be saved as Christians. Neither could it see Cleaver, 
be of any use that more should be told: for none whom” 
the Gospel reaches, can be concerned in the fate of those 
who are not blessed with the knowledge of it. The in- 
struction needful for us to be given in the Gospel, is, how 
God will deal with those who either are acquainted with 
it, or may be if they will. To all such the above declara- 
tion of our Saviour applies, and they will do well. to look to it. 
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Nore L. (pp. 23, 149.) 


Cudworth, The absolute equality asserted between the Father, the 


Bull, D.F.. Son, and the Holy Ghost, relates to their nature and sub- 


N. sect: 1. stance, whereof the whole properties and perfections belong 


Waterss to each of them, in the same fulness. On this point the 
sense of Scripture is clear. There is but one nature and 
substance of God, and it is ascribed to them severally. Any 
inequality or difference here would make distinct Gods, and 
establish a plurality, contrary to the whole tenor of reve- 
lation. 

But in the “manner of subsistence” in the one divine 
substance, there is not only a distinction, but a difference; 
and a difference with preeminence, and subordination. 


Bull, D. F. Thus the Father subsists wholly of himself, and unde- 


N. sect. IV. 


cae rived. He is what he is, without communication from any 
> 

ara ii other. 

Pearson and The Son, as to his “manner of subsistence,” is derived 


Bull, and 5 Deaeid ae . 
Watas. from the Father. The mode of derivation is inconceivable 


Whitby, by us, who know not any like unto it. The relation of 


Tract, P- 81. Futher and Son is employed, to convey so much to us as we 
can comprehend; viz. that with a perfect parity of nature, 
there is a preeminence of order, grounded on a derivation 
from the one to the other. The derivation is not indeed, as 

pul, p.F, 2 man, with any priority of time, or from an act of the will © 


N. sect. 111. ¢ . Z : 
madera ia) the Father. It is not a passing from non-existence to 


Pearson, —_ existence, in the Son. It respects only relation and manner 


Waterl. v. of subsistence, and is both eternal and necessary. ‘There was 


Potter, 112— never a time when the Son was not’. 
Dr 8. Clarke, 

Pt, 11. sect. 

xvi. 

1 Some of the early Fathers, before the question of the Sonship of Christ 
had been well considered, entertained a notion, that though ‘‘the Word” had 
been eternally ‘“‘God,” and ‘*‘with God,” yet he had not always borne the re- 

. lation of Son; but that this arose with the “ Economy” of Creation. This 
opinion, however, soon yielded to the deliberate sentence of the Church, that 
“there never was a time when the Son was not.” 

It is important to bear this difference in mind, because otherwise it might 
be thought that the Fathers who asserted a generation in time, disputed the 
eternity of our Lord’s divine nature, which is not the fact. On this point there 

was 
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The same is true of the Holy Ghost. With a perfect 
participation in the plenitude of the one divine nature, 
there is in this sacred Person a subordination of order ee 


to the Father and the Son, as derived from both. The. meg 
manner of derivation differs from that of the Son, and is not Art. v. sect. 
revealed. Hence we cannot have any notion of it. It is there- 
fore expressed by the general term ‘‘ proceeding.” It relates Pearson, 
not to any priority of time, or to any act of the will, on the eo 
part of the Father and the Son; but regards only the 
“manner of subsistence” in the divine substance; the relation 
of the Holy Ghost to the Father and the Son. 
These truths are thus described in the Athanasian Creed. See Horsley, 
lst, The perfect equality of nature : Potter, 161, 
“The Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the * 
Holy Ghost, is all one: the glory equal, the majesty co- 
eternal :” 
‘“* Such* as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is 
the Holy Ghost :” 
“In this Trinity none is afore or after another: none is 
greater or less than another :” 
‘But the whole three persons are co-eternal together, 
and co-equal.” 
All this relates to their common nature, and substance. 
The difference, and subordination, in the manner of subsistence, 
and relation, are thus represented: 
‘“‘The*® Father is made of none, neither created, nor 
begotten :” 


was always unanimity. The disagreement merely regarded his character of 
“¢ Son ;”? whether ¢his had been eternal or no. 
See Bull, D. F. N. sect. iii. c. ii, and v.—x. and Grabe’s Annot. on the 
former chapter; also the Bishop of Lincoln, in reference to both of them, in 
his Justin. p. 57, note; also pp. 354—65, and c. ix. See also Waterland, vol. 
111. 293—6, who briefly, but distinctly, gives the above view of the matter. 
2 This general assertion of their entire equality of nature is then expanded, by 
a description of the particular properties of it, as belonging to them in common, 
Each is ‘ uncreate, incomprehensible® (i.e. not circumscribed in place—immense a See Bull 
—omnipresent—according to Jer. xxiii. 24; 1 Kings viii. 27), Almighty, God, “ F.N. 
and Lord.” c. pity A 
3 Mr Coleridge, in his “‘ Table Talk,’ questions the orthodoxy of the 
Athanasian Creed, in consequence of its omission of the doctrine of subordination. 
But he overlooked, that it is here described, though not named. 
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‘The Son is of the Father alone, not made, nor created, 
but begotten :” 

“The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son: 
neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding.” 

This subordination is original, eternal; always was, and 
always will be: being grounded on the natural relation of 
the three Persons of the Trinity. 

There is a further subordination, arismg out of the 
Gospel Scheme, in which each Person bears a separate part; 
congruous, without doubt, to the previous subordination of 
order and relation, but distinct, and independent of it. This 
is called a subordination of office, or economy. 

In this Economy, or Dispensation, it is the prerogative of 
the Father to exercise the administration and supremacy ; to 
originate the mission of reconciliation ; to send forth the Son 
and the Spirit, to receive the atonement, and to grant re- 
mission of sin to man, in virtue of it. 

It is the part of the Son to receive commission and 
authority, to be sent, to undertake for man, to assume his 
nature, to atone through it, to mediate, to advocate, to 
reconcile ; and for these ends, and in this sense, to subject 
himself to the Father. 

It is the part of the Holy Ghost, to be “sent” by the 
Father and the Son, to abide on earth, that he may con- 
vince man of sin, awaken to righteousness, renew the heart 
unto that holiness which is an indispensable qualification for 
the divine presence, and “‘ seal unto the day of judgment.” 

This subordination is for a specific end, and is tem- 
porary. It commenced with the fall of man, and will cease 
at his final judgment, when the Gospel Scheme will be com- 
pleted. 

In the Son, there was a third subordination, after that 
he took our nature; viz. that of his manhood. In the words 
of the Athanasian Creed; He is ‘equal to the Father, as 
touching his Godhead; inferior to the Father, as touching his 
manhood.” 

The equality of nature, and the subordination of order, 
and of office, are thus clearly stated by Waterland. He 
is treating only of the Father and the Son; but similar 
assertions apply to the Holy Ghost. 
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“1. Supremacy of nature, or supremacy of perfection, Vol. ur. 23. 
is to be possessed of all perfection, and the highest excellency 
possible: and this is to be God. There is nothing of this 
kind but what is common to Father and Son, who are there- 
fore one God supreme. And as supremacy of dominion and 
sovereignty (properly so called) over all creatures (as soon as 
they exist) is included in it, and consequent upon it; Father 
and Son have one common and undivided sovereignty over all; 
the constant doctrine of antiquity. 

“2. Supremacy of order consists in this: that the Father 
has his perfections, dominion, &c. from none; but the Son 
Jrom the Father. All that the Son has is referred up to the 
Father, and not vice versd. This kind of supremacy is of the 
Father alone: and the Son’s subordination, thus understood, 
is very consistent with his equality of nature, dominion, per- 
fection, and glory, according to all antiquity. 

“3. Supremacy of office. This, by mutual agreement 
and voluntary economy, belongs to the Father ; while the Son 
out of voluntary condescension submits to act ministerially, 
or in the capacity of mediator. And the reason why the 
condescending part became God the Son, rather than God 
the Father, is, because he is a Son; and because it best suits 
with the natural order of persons, which had been inverted 
by a contrary economy.” 

Upon this passage Bishop Van Mildert remarks: ‘“ This Life of Wat. 
distinction between a supremacy of nature and perfections, * 
and a supremacy of order and of office, is ever to be kept in 
view. It solves many difficulties in our apprehension of this 
mysterious and inscrutable subject. It makes the language. 
of Scripture, as applied to the several persons of the God- 
head, consistent and intelligible. And though it still leaves 
us uninformed as to that which is nowhere revealed, the 
mode in which the Persons thus subsist under one undivided 
substance; yet it preserves their united, as well as their 
distinctive properties unimpaired. This was a point which 
Bishop Bull had particularly laboured to establish, and had 
confirmed by the general concurrence of the Nicene and 
Ante-Nicene Fathers.” 

To the one or other of these gradations, may every 
expression of Scripture be referred, which implies any su- 
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periority of the Father to the Son, or of both to the Holy 
Ghost; and thus all its language will be found consistent 
with the perfect and equal Godhead of the three Persons 
in the Trinity. For example: 

John xiv. 28.‘ My Father is greater than I'.” This 
comparison, so far from implying any inequality of nature, 
would be absurd, on such a supposition. What creature 
would think of gravely announcing, as an important reli- 
gious truth, that he is inferior to his Creator? Having 
taught that he was very God, our Lord herein acquaints his 


- disciples, that there was in himself, notwithstanding, a dis- 


tinction from the Father, such as is shadowed out by this 
relation ; in which, while the nature and perfections of both 
are the same, there is yet a subordination of order. This 
was a truth which the disciples were not likely to sur- 
mise of themselves, after the many intimations of his 
true Godhead; and therefore was worthy to be made the 
subject of so solemn a revelation. 


Mark xiii. 32. “ But of that day and that hour know- 


eth no man, no not the angels which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father.” 

The Father, as exercising Supremacy im the Gospel 
Scheme, had certain matters reserved to his own appoint- 
ment: and the Son was only to reveal so much as was 
consistent with the commission he had received. This de- 
claration of our Lord seems to be in reference to this, his 
voluntary subordination. While fulfilling his mission, ‘** The 
words that he spake, he spake not of himself :” “The Father 
which sent him, he gave him commandment what he should 
say :” “Even as the Father said unto him, so he spake.” 

Bull and Waterland think this ignorance applicable only 
to his human nature. But it seems rather to belong to his 


1 Coleridge, in his ‘‘ Table Talk, says: 

“‘ The pet texts of a Socinian are quite enough for his confutation, with acute 
thinkers. If Christ had been a mere man, it would have been ridiculous for him 
to call himself the “Son of man:” but being God and man, it then became, in his 
own assumption, a peculiar and mysterious title. So if Christ had been a mere 
man, his saying, ‘My Father is greater than I,’ would have been as unmeaning. 
How immeasurably foolish and monstrous would it not be for a man, however 
honest, however good or wise, to say, but ‘ Jehovah is greater than I!’ These 
are the remarks of a very acute man, who thought for himself. (p. 23, 2nd Ed.) 
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official character. It was not a part of the revelation com- 
mitted to him, to announce the time when these things 
should be done. 

John v. 19,30. ‘The Son can do nothing of himself, 
but what he seeth the Father do:” “I can of mine own 
self do nothing.” 

These texts may refer to the derivation of his nature, pearson, 4. 
which makes everything referrible to the Father, as the ~ 
origin and sowrce: or they may apply to him in his sub- 
ordinate character, in the Gospel Scheme. 

Matt. xix. 17. ‘‘ Why callest thou me good?! there is 
none good but one, that is, God.” 

Bull, in remarking on a passage of Origen, seems to refer pb. F.N. 
this assertion to the subordination of economy; “ad Christi ns. 
oikovop.iav, in assumpta natura humana susceptam.” But he 
adds, that if it relates to him in his true and proper cha- 
racter of God, it is still suitable, under the view of his 
subordination of order, as deriving what he is from the 
Father. 

Dr S. Clarke, who quotes the remark of Bull, and others no. 3:0. 
from the Fathers, with approval, adds however one of his 
own, which seems to come nearer the truth : 

“Yet it is not improbable, but our Saviour by this man- 
ner of expression might intend to insinuate, that the young 
man who thus addressed him, had given him a title, which 
was really due to him, in such a sense as the person that gave 
it him was not then at all aware of.” . 

Our Saviour, it should seem, does not mean to disclaim 
the title, but to expose to the young man his inconsistency, 
in giving him an honour due unto God, while he did not as 
yet acknowledge him as such. The objection raised, is not to 
the absolute propriety of the proposition, but to its propriety 
under the circumstances of the party from whom it proceeds. 

1 Cor. viii. 6. “To us there is but one God.” So Mark Hey, b. iv. 
xii. 29, 32. Such texts are obviously in opposition to the idol- react 
gods of the heathen. . 

John x. 3436, has been already explained pp. 98—101. 

Our Lord’s assumption of the title of “Son of man,” Hey, iv. 
and his offering prayer to his Father, are referrible to his 
human nature. 
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Thus it will be seen, that the orthodox scheme of the 
Trinity is consistent with the whole of Scripture, while every 
other system is found to conflict with some important portions 
of it. The language implying some kind of subordination m 
the Son and Holy Ghost, is accountable by it; the many 


and various lofty expressions touching them, are accountable © 


by no other. If difficulties still remain, there is none com- 
parable with that of supposing the Father to have permitted 
the Son and Holy Ghost to be thus spoken of, unless they 
are truly God. 

On this subject of the Subordination in the Trinity, the 
following works, already referred to, may be consulted. 

Bull, D. F. N. sect. rv. Waterland, Pref. to vol. u. 
pp. xv—xvii. vol. m1. pp. 28; 163—5; 399, 400; 483— 
487 ; vol. 1v. ‘ Farther Vindic. of Christ’s Divinity.” Potter, 
latter part. Cudworth, v. m. 139, &c. Pearson, 46—350 ; 
382: Hey, b.1v. Art. v. sect. xiv. Horsley, Tracts 291—297. 
Whitby, Tract, p. 61. And “ Reply to the Travels of an 
Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion.” pp. 80—82. 


ERRATA, 


P. 38, 1. 17, for ** would,” read “ could.”’ 

p. 41, 1.17, for ‘‘ spritual,’’ read ‘ spiritual.” 

p. 48, note, 1. 6, for “here spoken of,”’ read “‘ spoken of in John i. 3.” 
The passage referred to in 1, 9, of the text, is Rom. i, 20. 
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A. Selection from the Catalogues of Books 
published by John W. Parker, 


London. 


The Introductory Lecture to the Course de- 
livered before the University of Cambridge, in Lent Term, 1844. By 
Alfred Ollivant, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. Octavo. Is. 6d. 


The Literature of the Church of England, ex- 


hibited in Specimens of the Writings of Eminent Divines, with Memoirs of 
their Lives, and Historical Sketches of the Times in which they lived. By 
the Rev. Richard Cattermole, B.D. Two Volumes, Octavo, 25s. 


Ordo Seclorum. A Treatise on the Chronology 
of the Holy Scriptures, and the Indications therein contained of a Divine 
Plan of Times and Seasons. With an Appendix. By Henry Browne, M.A., 
Principal of the Diocesan College, Chichester. Octavo, 20s. 


History of the Church of England; embracing 
Copious Histories of the Thirty-Nine Articles, the Translation of the Bible, 
and the Book of Common Prayer. By the Right Rev. T. Vowler Short, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Third Edition. 16s. 


History of the Church of Ireland: by the Right 


Rey. Richard Mant, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. Two large 
Volumes, Octavo, 17s. each. 


The Choral Service of the United Church of 


England and Ireland ; being an Enquiry into the Liturgical System of the 
Cathedral and Collegiate Foundations of the Anglican Communion. By 
the Rev. John Jebb, A.M., Rector of Peterstow, Herefordshire. Octavo, 16s. 


James’s Treatise on the Corruptions of Scrip- 
ture, Councils, and Fathers, by the Prelates, Pastors, and Pillars of the 
Church of Rome, for the maintenance of Popery. Revised and Corrected 
from the Editions of 1612 and 1688, by the Rev. John Edmund Cox, M.A.. 
Perpetual Curate of St. Mary’s, Southtown, Great Yarmouth. Octavo, 12s, 


The Churechman’s Theological Dictionary. 
Edited by the Rev. Richard Eden, M.A., F.S.A.; late Fellow of Corpus 
Christi Coll. Oxford; Minister of St. Mary’s Chapel, Lambeth. Jn the Press. 


The Mission of the Comforter, and other Ser- 
mons. By Julius Charles Hare, Archdeacon of Lewes. Jn the Press. 
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DAP. ADRDA. 


Speculum Ecclesiz Anglican, or some Account 
of the Principles of the Reformation of the Church of England. By John 
Hartland Worgan, M.A., Curate of Calthorpe, Leicestershire. Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


Eeclesiz Anglicane Vindex Catholicus; a Col- 
Jection of more than One Hundred Treatises, Epistles, and Homilies by the 
Fathers; Synodal Letters, Canons of Councils, &c., in the Original Lan- 
guages, with Latin Translations, and Indexes; arranged according to the 
subject of the Articles of the Church of England. By the Rey. W. W. 
Harvey, M.A., Fellow of King’s Coll., Cambridge. Three Volumes, £2 15s. 


Lectures in Divinity, delivered in the University 
of Cambridge, by John Hey, D.D., as Norrissian Professor, from 1780 to 
1795. A New Edition, Revised, in Two large Volumes. 30s. 


The Works of Doctor Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s 
in the time of James I. and Charles I. With a Memoir. By H. Alford, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. Six Vols., Octavo, with Portrait, 3/. 12s. 
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Cudworth on Freewill; now first Edited from the 
Original MS., and with Notes, by the Rev. John Allen, M.A., of King’s 
College, London; Government Inspector of Schools. 3s. 


An Illustration of the Method of Explaining the 
New Testament by the Early Opinions of Jews and Christians concerning 


Christ. By W. Wilson, B.D. A New Edition, revised. 8s. 


Archbishop Usher’s Answer to a Jesuit, with 
other Tracts on Popery. 13s. 6d. 


LOLOL mn new 


The Sacrament of Baptism, and the Nature of 
Baptismal Regeneration. By C. Benson, M.A., Master of the Temple. 
New Edit. 4s. 


Discourses upon the Powers of the Clergy, 
Prayers for the Dead, and the Lord’s Supper. By the same. 6s. 


Tradition Unveiled; a candid Inquiry into the 


Tendency of the Doctrines advocated in the Oxford Tracts. By the Rev. 
Professor Powell, Oxford. 3s.; and a Supplement. Qs. 
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Christmas Day, and other Sermons. By the 
Rev. Professor Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital. Octavo, 10s. 6d. ° 


Parish Sermons. By Julius Charles Hare, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Lewes. Octavo, 12s. 


Notes on the Parables. By Richard Chenevix 


Trench, M.A. Octavo, the Second Edition, improved, 12s. 
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published by John W. Parker, London. 3 
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What is Christianity? By the Right Rev. T. 
Vowler Short, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man. Qs. 6d. 


Primitive Christianity; Exemplified and [lus- 
trated by the Acts of Primitive Christians. By the Right Rev. Richard 
Mant, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. Octavo, 12s. | 


The Early Christians; their Manners, Customs, 
Trials, and Sufferings. By the Rev. W. Pridden, M.A. Fourth Edition. 4s. 


The Book of the Fathers of the Christian Church, 
and the Spirit of their Writings. 9s. 6d. 


History of the Christian Church, from the Ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of Constantine. By the late 
Edward Burton, D.D., Reg. Prof. Oxon. Fourth Edition. 6s. 6d. 


A History of Christianity; from its Promulga- 
tion to its Legal Establishment in the Roman Empire. By W. C. Taylor, 
LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 6s. 6d. 


A Manual of Christian Antiquities; an Account 
of the Constitution, Ministers, Worship, Discipline, and Customs of the Early 
Church: with a complete Analysis of the Works of the Antenicene Fathers. 
By the Rey. J. E. Riddle, M.A. New Edition. 18s. 


The Scriptural Character of the English Church. 
By the Rev. D. Coleridge, M.A., Principal of St. Mark’s College. 12s .6d. 


On the Early Fathers; an Introductory Lecture, 
by the Rev. J. J. Blunt, B.D., Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 2s. 


Elizabethan Religious History; by the Rev. 
Henry Soames, M.A., Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 16s. 


The Anglo-Saxon Church, its History, Revenues, 
and General Character. By the same. Third Edition, with Additions. 10s, 6d. 


Architectural Notes on German Churches, with 
Notes of a Tour in Normandy and Picardy. By the Rev. William Whewell, 
D.D.,F.R.S. A Third Edition, with Additions. 12s. 


On the Nature of Thunderstorms, and on the 
Means of Protecting Churches and other Buildings, and Shipping, against the 
Destructive Effects of Lightning. By W. Snow Harris, P.R.S., &c. With 
a Frontispiece, showing. the effects of Lightning on the Steeple of St. 
Martin’s Church, London,.and many other Illustrations. Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
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A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Induc- 
tive; being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence, and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. In Six Books. By John Stuart Mill. 
Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s. 


The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 
founded upon their History. By the Rey. Professor Whewell, D.D., 
F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Two Volumes Octavo, 30s. 


A History of the Inductive Sciences, from the 
Karliest Times to the Present. By the same. Three Vols. Octavo, 2/. Qs. 


3 
Daniell’s Chemical Philosophy: being a Prepa- 
ratory View of the Forces which concur to the Production of Chemical 
Phenomena. By Professor Daniell, F.R.S., of King’s College, London. 
New Edition, much Enlarged, 21s. 


Practical Geology and Mineralogy; with Instrue- 
tions for the Qualitative Analysis of Minerals. By Joshua Trimmer, F.G.S. 
Two Hundred Wood-Cuts. 12s. 


Principles of Mechanism. By R. Willis, M.A., 
F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge. With 
numerous Illustrations. 15s. : 


The Undulatory Theory, as applied to the 
Dispersion of Light. By the Rev. Professor Powell, M.A., F.R.S., Oxford. 
Octavo, 9s., with a Coloured Chart of the Prismatic Spectra. 


The Mechanics of Engineering. By the Rev. 
Professor Whewell, F.R.S. 9s. Also, . 


The Doctrine of Limits, with its Applications ; 


namely, The First Three Sections of Newton—Conic Sections—The 
Differential Calculus. By the same. Qs. 


Mathematical Tracts. By G. Biddell Airy, 
; M.A., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. Octavo, Third Edition, corrected, 15s. 
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An Analytical System of Conie Sections, for the 


use of Students. By the Rev. H. Parr Hamilton, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. The Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. 
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published by John W. Parker, London. 5 


The Classical Museum; a Journal of Vhilology, | 


and of Ancient History and Literature. set I. Octavo, cloth, 12s. 6d.; 
also Nos. I, to III., 4s. each. 


Pindar’s Epinician Odes, and the Fragments of 
his Lost Compositions. Revised and explained. With Genin Notes and 
Indices. By the Rey. J: W. Donaldson, M.A., Head Master of the Bury 
School. Octavo, 16s. 


The New Cratylus; or, Contributions towards a 
more Accurate Knowledge of the eec Language. By the same. Oct. 17s. 


The Speeches of Demosthenes, agaist Aphobus 
and Onetor; translated, with Notes explanatory of the Athenian Laws and 
Institutions. By C, R. Kennedy, M.A., Fell. Trin. Coll., Camb. 9s. 


Arundines Cami, sive Musarum Cantabrigien- 


sium Lusus Canori, collegit aides edidit Henricus Drury, M.A. New 
Edition. 12s, 


The Public Economy of Athens, by Professor 
Beeckh, of Berlin. Translated from the German by . G.. Cornewall 
; Lewis, Esq., A.M., late Student of Christ Church, one of the Translators of 
Muller’s Dorians. ” New Edition, Revised. Octavo, 18s. 


Schleiermacher’s Introductions to the Dialogues 
of Plato; translated from the German, by William Dobson, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12s. Gd. 


A Life of Aristotle, including a Critical Discus- 
sion of some Questions of Tiere History connected with his Works. 


By J. W. Blakesley, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 


Stemmata Atheniensia; Tables of Biography, 
Chronology, and History, to facilitate the Study of the Greek Classics. 5s. 


The Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides. The Cam- 
bridge Edition. With English Notes. 8s. 


The Frogs of Aristophanes, with English Notes 
for Students. By the Rev. H. P. Cookesley. 7s- ° 
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6 Selections from the Catalogues of Books 


The Bible Cyclopedia; a Comprehensive Digest 
of the Civil and Natural History, Geography, Statistics, and General 
Literary Information connected with the Sacred Writings. Complete in 
Two Volumes, price 2/. 10s., illustrated by several hundred Wood-Cuts. 


Bible Maps; a Series of new and accurate 
Maps, with Explanatory Memoirs, and a copious Index of Scriptural and 
Modern Names, and forming a complete Historical and Descriptive Atlas of 
Scripture Geography. By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 7s. 6d. 


A Daily Prayer-Book, for Families and Schools ; 
arranged from the Services of the Church, after the Form and Order of 
Morning and Evening Prayer. By J. T. Barrett, D.D., Rector of 
Attleburgh, Norfolk. Third Edition, 1s. 6d. 
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A Manual of Family Prayer; comprising Three 
Weekly Courses of Morning and Evening Devotion. With Collects for the 
Feasts and Fasts. By the Rev. A. Horsfall, M.A. Second Edition, 2s. 


The Book of Private Prayer; for Members of } 
the United Church of England and Ireland. By the Rey. John A. Bolster, 
M.A., Prebendary of Cork, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop. 2s. 


A Guide to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
in Form of a Catechism, for the Use of Young Persons. By Mrs. G. 
Arbuthnot. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Scripture History for the Instruction of Chil-_ 
dren. From the Books of the Old Testament, arranged in Questions and 
Answers. By a Member of the Church of England. 2s. 6d. 


Scriptural Breviates; Short Compendiums of 
Scriptural Instruction, according to the Doctrines and Discipline of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 

These Breviates are strictly applicable to all the purposes for which Tracts are gene- 
rally employed, while, from their uniform orthodoxy, and the progressive style of their 
contents, they will be found greatly to assist the Parochial Clergy in their visitations and 
ministry. Several portions of the Series will also be found highly useful in National and 
other Schools. The following are already published :— 


i. An Introductory Manual to the Reading and 
Study of the Holy Scriptures; comprised in One Hundred Numbers of the 
Scriptural Breviates, and forming Class A. of the Series. Price 4s. bound in 
a Volume, or the hundred Breviates for distribution, 3s. 


ii. Short Compendiums of Faith and Practice for 
the Sick; comprised in Fifty Numbers of the Scriptural Breviates, forming 


Class K. of the Series. Price 2s. bound in a Volume, or the fifty Breviates 
for distribution, ls. 
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Synchronology; being a Treatise on the History, 
Chronology, and Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Pheenicians, and the Harmony between the Chronology of those Nations 
and that of the Holy Scriptures. With Tables of Synchronology, Gene- 
alogies, &c. By the Rev. Charles Crosthwaite. Octavo,15s. ~ 


Universal Mythology; an Account of the most 
important Mythological Systems, with Considerations on the Koran and 
the Talmud. By the Rev. H. Christmas, F.S.A., St. John’s College 
Cambridge. 7s. % 


z) 


The Civil History of the Jews, from Joshua to 
Adrian; with Notices of Manners and Customs, Geography and Antiquities. 
By the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A., King’s College, London. 4s. 6d. 


History of the Crusaders; or Scenes, Events, 
and Characters, from the Times of the Crusades. By Thomas Keightley, 
Esq. Two Volumes, with Engravings, Ils. 


The History of Mohammedanism, and the Prin- 
cipal Mohammedan Sects. By W.C. Taylor, LL.D. With Engravings, 5s. 6d. 


Luther and his Times; a History of the Rise 
and Progress of the German Reformation. By Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 5s. 


A History of Popery. Origin, Growth, and 
Progress of the Papal Power; its Political Influence, and its Effects on the 
Progress of the Civilization; Present State of Romish Church in Ireland; 
History of the Inquisition; Monkish Legends. 9s. 6d. 


The Student’s Manual of Ancient History; con- 
taining the Political History, Geographical Position, and Social State of the 
Principal Nations of Antiquity ; carefully Digested from the Ancient Writers, 
and Illustrated by the Discoveries of Modern Scholars and Travellers. By 
W. OC. Taylor, LL.D. Third Edition, enlarged. 10s. 6d. 


The Student’s Manual of Modern History; the 
Rise and Progress of the Principal European Nations, their Political History, 
and the Changes in their Social Condition; with a History of the Colonies 
founded by Europeans. By the same. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Meso- 
potamia, Chaldea, and Armenia; by W. F. Ainsworth, ¥.G.5., F.R.G.S., in 
charge of the Expedition sent by the Royal Geographical Society, and the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, to the Christian Tribes in 
Chaldea. Two Volumes, with Maps and numerous Illustrations. 24s. 
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8 Selections from the Catalogues of Books 


Instructions for Reading the Liturgy; by David 
Garrick, with Notes, and a Discourse on Public Reading, by Richard Cull, 
Tutor in Elocution. Octavo, 5s. 6d. 


The Churchman’s Guide; a Copious Index of 
Sermons, and other Works, by eminent Church of England Divines. 
Digested and arranged according to their subjects, and brought down to the 
present day. By the Rey. J. Forster, M.A., Incumbent of the Savoy, 7s. 


The Ministration of Public Baptism of Infants, 


and the Form of receiving Children who have been Privately Baptized into 
Christ’s Flock, arranged as one Service. Is. 6d. 


Office for the Visitation of the Sick ; with Notes 
and Explanations, by the late Archdeacon Coxe. Is. 6d. 


The Book of Common Prayer Illustrated, so as to 
show its various Modifications, the Date of its several Parts, and the Autho- 
rity on which they rest. By W. K. Clay, B.D., Minor Canon of Ely. 7s. 6d. 


Notes on the Prayer-Book Version of the 


Psalms, with copious Marginal References. By the same. 7s. 6d. 


Comments, Explanatory and Practical, upon the 
Epistles for the Sundays, Fasts, and Holydays, throughout the Year; for 
the use of Families. By the Rey. J. F. Hone, M.A., Vicar of Tirley. 6s. 


Original Family Sermons, by One Hundred 
and Fifty Divines of the Established Church. Five Volumes, at 6s. 6d. each. 


The District Visitor's Manual, a Compendium 
of P ractical Information for the Guidance of District Visitors, anda Library 
of interesting matter for the objects of their care. With a Preface, by Rey. 
T’. Dale, and a Sermon, by Rev. C. Benson. 4s. 6d. 


Parochialia; consisting of Papers printed for 
the use of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. By the Rt. Rev. Vowler Short, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 4s. 


The Ritual of the Church Illustrated; with 
ea to the Objections of Dissenters. By the Rev. G. W. Tyrrell, A.M., 
ecretary of the Down and Connor Church Education Society. 6s. 


| The J ournal of William Dowsing, of Stratford, 

Svaeweniny Visitor ; appointed under a Warrant from the Earl of Man- 

& ra for Demolishing the Superstitious Pictures and Ornaments of 
urches, in the County of Suffolk, in the years 1643-1644. 2s, 
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published by John W. Parker, London. 9 


The Book of Psalms, newly Translated from the 
Hebrew, with Critical and Philological Notes. By William French, D.D., 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge; and Rev. G. Skinner, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. New Edition, revised, 12s. 


The Hymns of the Church, mostly Primitive, 
Collected, Translated, and arranged for Public Use. By the Rev. J. Chandler, 
M.A., Vicar of Witley. 1s. 6d. 


Portions of the Psalms, in English Verse, 
Selected for Public Worship. By Archdeacon Hare. 2s. 6d. 


Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship : Selected 
and Revised by the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 1s. 


Gems of Sacred Literature; a Series of beautiful 
Pieces, from the Works of eminent Writers, commencing at an early period, 
; and brought down to the present time. 


Gems of Sacred Poetry; choice Selections from 
the best Writers, between the middle of the Sixteenth Century and the 
present time; exhibiting a connected view of the Character and Progress of 
English Sacred Poetry. 


The above works, comprised in four Volumes, ornamentaliy printed and handsomely 
bound, are peculiarly adapted for presents, as well as for the drawing-room table. The 
price of the four volumes is 16s., but either of the works, being complete in itself, may be 
had separately, in two volumes, for 8s. 


Sacred Minstrelsy; a Collection of Sacred Music 
from the Finest Works of the Great Masters, British and Foreign; arranged 
as Solos and Concerted Pieces, for Private Performance, with Accompani- 
ments for the Piano-Forte. Two Handsome Folio Volumes, Half-bound, 
price Two Guineas. 


The Evidence of Profane History to the Truth 


; and Necessity of Revelation. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Lectures on Astronomy, delivered at King’s 
College, London, by Professor Moseley, M.A., F.R.S. With numerous 


Illustrations. 45s. 6d.; also, 


Mechanics applied to the Arts. By the same. 
| New Edition. With numerous Engravings. 6s. 6d. 


The Handmaid; or, the Pursuits of Literature 
and Philosophy, considered as subservient to the Interests of Morality and 
Religion. By the Rev. John Davies, B.D., Rector of Gateshead, and Author 
of An Estimate of the Human Mind. 4s. 
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10 Selections from the Catalogues of Books 


A Discourse on the Studies of the University of 
Cambridge. By Professor Sedgwick. Fourth Edition. 4s, 


Principles of English University Education. By 
the Rey. Professor Whewell, F.R.S. Second Edition. 5s, 


The Cambridge Portfolio; Papers illustrative of 
the Scholastic and Social State, the History, Antiquities and Literature 
of the University. Contributed by Members, and Edited by the Rey. 
J.J. Smith, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Caius College. Two handsome 
Volumes, Royal Quarto, with numerous Illustrations. 47. 4s. 


The Aulularia of Plautus, with Notes. By James 
Hildyard, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 


The Mencechmei of Plautus, with a Glossary and 
Notes. By the same. A New Edition. 7s. 6d. 


A Selection from the Greek Verses of Shrews- 
bury School; with a Short Account of the Iambic Metre and Style of 
Greek Tragedy, and Progressive Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii. 83. 


The Cambridge Greek and English Testament ; 
Stephens’ Greek and the Authorized English Version, in Parallel Columns 
on the same Page. 8s. 6d. 


The Greek Text of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
with Notes, Original and Selected. By H. Robinson, D.D. 8s. 


Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, after 
the Text of Dindorf; with the various Readings of Reiske and Bekker; with 
English Notes, for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. C. T. Penrose, Head 
Master of the Grosvenor College, Bath. 5s. 


Leo’s Hebrew Grammar for the Use of Schools 
and Students in the Universities. 12s. 6d. 


The Chaldee Text of Daniel, V., and the Syriac 
of Matthew, VI. 1—13, analyzed. By Rev. T. R. Brown, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Elements of Syriac Grammar, by the Rev. 
G. Phillips, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 10s. 


A Practical Arabic Grammar. By Duncan 
Stewart. Octavo, 16s. 
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The Figures of Euclid; with Questions, and a 
Praxis of Geometrical Exercises. By Rev. J. Edwards, King’s College, 
London. 3s. 


A Companion to Euclid; being a Help to the 


Understanding and Remembering of the First Four Books. 4s. 


The Elements of Algebra. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Hall, of King’s College, London. 6s. 6d. 


On the Differential and Integral Calculus. By 
the same. Third Edition, improved. 12s. 6d. 


Examples of the Processes of the Differential 
and Integral Calculus. Collected by D. F. Gregory, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Octavo, 18s. 


Lectures upon Trigonometry, and the Applica- 
tion of Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition, corrected. 7s. 6d. 


Dynamics, or a Treatise on Motion. By Samuel 
Eamshaw, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Octavo, 14s. 


Theory of Heat. By the Rev. Professor Kel- 
and, M.A., F.R.S., of the University of Edinburgh. 9s. 


Examination Questions and Answers, from 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, for the Use of Students in Divinity. 4s. 6d. 


Examination Questions and Answers, from 
Burnet on the Thirty-Nine Articles. By the Author of the above. 2s. 


Examination Questions and Answers on Butler’ s 
Analogy. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Craufurd, Bart., M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Liturgy, addressed to his Pupils. 
By the Rey. John Bentall, M.A., one of the Ushers of Westminster School. 
In Three Series, 5s, 6d. each. 


Short Sermons for Children, illustrative of the 
Catechism and Liturgy of the Church of England. Preached in the 
National Society’s Central School, by the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
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History of the Rise and Progress of the English 
Constitution ; embracing also a Practical Commentary on the existing Laws 
of England. By Archibald John Stephens, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Barrister at 
Law. Two large Volumes, Octavo, 30s. 


Biographia Britannica Literaria, a Literary 
History of the United Kingdom, arranged in Chronological Order. Vol. I. 
The Anglo-Saxon Period. Published under the Superintendence of the 
Royal Society of Literature. Octavo, 12s, 


The Life of Sir William Jones. By Lord 
Teignmouth ; New Edition, Revised, and with a Life of the Noble Author, 
by the Rev. 8. C. Wilks, M.A. Two Volumes. 10s. 6d. 


Lives of English Sacred Poets, from Chaucer to 
Heber. By the Rev. R. A. Willmott, of Trin. Coll., Camb. Two Volumes, 
4s. 6d. each. 


Lives of Eminent Christians, by the Rev. 
R. B. Hone, M.A., Vicar of Hales Owen. Four Volumes, 4s. 6d. each. 


The First Volume contains the Lives of Archbishop Usher, Dr. Hammond, John 
Evelyn, and Bishop Wilson. The Second Volume, Bernard Gilpin, Philip de Mornay, 
Bishop Bedell, and Anthony Horneck. The Third Volume, Bishop Ridley, Bishop Hail, 
and Robert Boyle. The Fourth Volume, John Bradford, Archbishop Grindal, and 
Judge Hale. 


The Life of Archbishop Sancroft, to which are 
added, Three Sermons, and the Tract on Modern Policy. By George 
D’Oyly, D.D., F.R.S., Rector of Lambeth. New Edition, Revised. 9s, 


The Life of Bishop Butler, the Author of 


The Analogy. By Thomas Bartlett, M.A., one of the Six Preachers of 
Canterbury Cathedral. Octavo, with Portrait. 192s. 


An Index to Butler’s Analogy, prepared by 
Dr. Bentham, Reg. Prof. of Divinity at Oxford, corrected by Bishop Butler, 
and now adapted to the early and the Oxford Editions, by Rey. T. Bartlett, 
M.A., Author of the Life of Bishop Butler. Qs. 6d. 


Fuller’s History of the University of Cambridge. 


Edited, with Notes, by the late Rev. M. Prickett, M.A., and T, Wright, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 12s. 


Letters, Statutes, and other Documents, illus- 
trative of the History of the University of Cambridge, during the time of 
the Reformation. By John Lamb, D.D., Dean of Bristol. 10s. 6d. 


On the Statutes of the University of Cambridge. 
By G. Peacock, D.D., V.P.R.S., Dean of Ely. 9s. 6d. 
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published by John W. Parker, London. 
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Is the Offertory without Communion required : 
by the Church? By the Rev. Robert Wickham, M.A., of Christ Church, ; 
Oxford. Octavo, ls, 6d. 


Sermons preached at Reading. By the Rev. 
Francis Trench, M.A. Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
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A Plea for Christian Peace and Unity, and 


against the prevailing Spirit of Controversy. By Robert C. Jenkins, B.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, Turnham Green. 2s. 6d. 
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The Liturgy as it is, illustrated in a Series of 
Practical Sermons. By H. Howarth, B.D., Rector of Meppershall. 4s. 6d. 
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A History of the Convocation of the Church of | 
England. By the Rev. Thomas Lathbury, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


¢ 

The Morning Service for the Sundays and other 
Holidays throughout the Year; arranged from the Book of Common Prayer, 
and Administration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Church, according to the use of the United Church of England and 


Ireland; together with the Psalter, or Psalms of David, pointed as they are 
to be sung or said in Churches. In One Volume. 


Holidays throughout the Year. In a Second Volume. 

In these Editions, separate volumes are devoted to the Morning and Evening Services 
respectively. The order of the Book of Common Prayer is strictly observed, with the 
addition of the First and Second Lessons for every Sunday and Holiday throughout the 
year, printed at full in their appointed order. By this means the Morning [or the 
Evening] Service, in a complete and continuous form, is wholly comprised in one volume. 

These Editions of the Services are printed in two sizes, which may be had, bound or 
in boards, at the following rates: 
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THE MORNING AND EVENING. SERVICES. | rootscar Rivan 
COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES, QCTAVO. THIRTY-TWOS. 
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Roan Embossed, Gilt Edges .........-e eee cecccees 015 0 
Turkey Morocco, Plain siiciscececcccccveccececes 018 90 
Flexible Morocco, Finé: © ieee. eieccecscssocecibic 5, BAL 
Flexible Morocco, Hlegant .....ccc cece cccesserceee baat hl 
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| The Evening Service for the Sundays and other 


Easy Lessons on Reasoning ; reprinted from the 
Saturday Magazine. 1s. 6d. By the same Author, 


I. Easy Lessons on Money Matters. 1s. 


11. Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences. 
Sixpence. 
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Published Bo Authority. 


Minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion; for 1842-43; with Appendices and Plans of School Houses. 6s. Also, 
The Minutes for the years 1839-40, 1840-41, and 1841-42. 3s. 6d. each. 


The First Phonic Reading Book, with Notes 


explanatory of the Method and Instruction for Teaching. 
The Second Phonic Reading Book. 


Fifty Wall Tablets, containing the Exercises in 
the First Phonic Reading Book. 

The Reading Frame, with the Letters and Pic- 
tures employed in the Method. 

Exercises in Arithmetic, for Elementary Schools, 
after the Method of Pestalozzi. 

The Tables required in Teaching the Method, 
on Four large Double Sheets, mounted on Canvas, and Varnished. 

A Manual for Teaching Singing on the Method 
of Wilhem, adapted to English Use, under the Sanction of the Committee of 
Privy Council on Education. By John Hullah. In Two Parts, at Qs. 6d. 
each; or bound in One Volume, 5s. 

A Grammar of Vocal Music, for the use of Public 
Schools and Classes of Adults. By John Hullah. Royal Octavo, 7s. bound. 


A Manual for Teaching Model-Drawing from 
Solid Forms; combined with a Popular View of Perspective. Under the 
Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education. By Butler Williams, 
C.E. Octavo, with Engravings of the Models, and numerous Wood-Cuts, 15s. 


Instructions in Drawing, for the Use of Elemen- 
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tary Schools, Abridged from the foregoing Manual. With numerous Wood- 3 


Cuts, and Outline Figures of the Models, 3s. 


A Manual for Teaching Writing, on the Method 
of Mulhauser, adapted to English Use, under the Sanction of the Committee 
© of Council on Education. With Forty Model Plates. 2s. 6d. bound, 


REPORT OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT POOR-LAW 
COMMISSIONERS ON THE 


Employment of Women and Children in Agricul- 
ture. Presented to Parliament, by Command of Her Majesty. Octayo. 3s. 6d. 


The Physical and Moral Condition of the Chil- 


dren and Young Persons employed in Mines and Manufactures. 2s. 
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Official Information on Charities. Digests of the 
Reports presented to Parliament, by Command of Her Majesty. Arranged 
‘ in Counties, according to a List, which may be had of the Publisher. 
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The Whole Book of Psalms, with the Canticles 


and Hymns of the Church, for Morning and Evening Service, set to appro- 
priate Chants for Four Voices, every Syllable being placed under its proper 
Note. Edited by JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s 
College, London. Imperial Octavo. Nearly Ready. 
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PSALMS OF DAVID, IN METRE; 
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FROM THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF 
BRADY AND TATE. 


Set to Appropriate Tunes, Arranged for Four Voices, with 
and without Accomplishments. 


EDITED BY JOHN HULLAGH, 


Together with Indices, and Tables showing the Psalms applicable to the Morning and 
Evening Services of the Sundays, and other Holy-Days, throughout the Year, 
according to the Form and Order of the Book of Common Prayer. 


. Enpition I. 
The 4salter, with the Tunes in Score, Set for Four Voices, with 


Accompaniments for the Organ or Piano-forte. Forto Eprrioy. Price, 
bound in Cloth and Lettered, 24s.; Half-bound, Morocco, Gilt edges, 28s. 


Epition II. 


he Wsalter, with the Tunes in Score, set for Four Voices. Suprr 
Royrat Ocravo. Cloth, 15s.; Half-bound, Morocco, Gilt edges, 17s. 6d. 


Eprition III. 


The Wealter, with the Tunes set in separate Voice Parts, viz.:— 
SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and BASS, each in a distinct Volume. Price, 
bound in Embossed Roan, Gilt edges, 6s.; and in Morocco, 8s. 6d., per Volume. 


These Volumes of separate Voice Parts are ornamentally printed in Foolscap Octavo, uniform 
in size with some of the most approved editions of the Common Prayer, Church Services, &e. 


Epition IV. 
Che Aealter, with the Tunes set for the separate Voice Parts, each in 


a Volume, as above. Price, bound in Coloured Sheep, 2s.; in Embossed Roan, ; 

Gilt edges, 2s. 6d., per Volume. 

In the same size as the Nonpareil Twenty-fours Editions of the Prayer Book, and adapted by s 

its cheapness to general use, and gratuitous distribution. 


*,.* In ordering the Psalter, whether in Score, or in Separate Voice Parts, it will be found convenient % 
to describe the Edition, as well as the Binding required, in the words used in this List. 


In these Editions of the Psalter, each, or one or more portions of each of the Psalms, is set to an 
appropriate Tune ; and every word of cach verse is placed under the note to which it is to be sung. 
The work, therefore, forms a complete Psalm Book for those who do not, as well as for those who do 
join in congregational singing. 

Each Volume contains Three Hundred and Fifty Pages of Music, besides the Indices and 
Tables, and every Volume, whether of the Score, or of the Separate Voice Parts, being printed page 
for page, the most perfect uniformity extends throughout the whole Series. 
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The 


Keclesiastical Architecture of Great Britain, 
From the Conquest to the Reformation. 
By 
HENRY BOWMAN, Architect, and JAMES HADFIELD, Architect. 


ILLUSTRATED BY VIEWS, PLANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND DETAILS OF 
THE VENERABLE RELICS OF ANTIQUITY WITH WHICH 
THIS COUNTRY SO RICHLY ABOUNDS; 


WITH 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNTS OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND 
DEVELOPEMENT OF THE SEVERAL STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


NOFWITHSTANDING that many Works illustrative of the Architecture of 

the Middle Ages have been published within the last few years, it is 
undeniable that one is still wanted, which would present a well-selected series 
of authentic and genuine examples from the remains of that architectural 
exuberance which existed in this country during the four centuries following the 
Conquest. 

Though these venerable remains are abundant in many parts of this country, 
they cannot be studied on the spot to any extent but at a great expense, and by 
few individuals; and it becomes therefore a matter of extreme importance to all 
who desire a revival of genuine and worthy Church Architecture, to be enabled, 
through the medium of descriptions and illustrations, to study these ancient 
remains at a trifling cost. 

The design of the present Work is to furnish at a cheap rate illustrations of 
the best specimens of the Ecclesiastical Remains in this country, confining the 
selection to such as may be excellent in design, adapted to modern practice, and 
not too elaborate or expensive in execution. 

The specimens will for the most part consist of Country Churches, which are 
those best suited for imitation, and most adapted to the wants of the present 
age, but most of which are comparatively little known: the examples hitherto 
chosen for publication being chiefly those which are either remarkable for their 
splendour, and therefore not of much practical value, or interesting from their 
great antiquity, and for that very reason frequently possessing little or nothing 
suited for imitation; belonging, as they generally did, to an age and state of 
society widely different from our own. 

Among the subjects given will be some of great excellence, which have 
very recently suffered destruction, but of which drawings were made while 
they were in existence. Also, such specimens of ancient Stained Glass and Church 
Furniture as may, in the opinion of the Authors, be of sufficient excellence. 

The Work will be published in Numbers, from one to three of which will be 
devoted to each church. A condensed History of the different Styles of Christian 
Architecture will be added, together with a copious Index, in which the examples 
given will be arranged both alphabetically and chronologically. 

It is intended to bring out one Number at least every month, and as the 
Authors have already accumulated a great quantity of sketches and measurements 


from twenty-seven of the English counties, they will be enabled to do this with 
perfect regularity. 


Lonpon: Joun W. Parker, Pusiisuer, West STRAND. 
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